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PREFACE. 



The scope of the following Lectures is, to show 
that the same evidences which sustain Christianity 
establish also Catholicity. This idea, kept steadily 
in view throughout the course, is fully brought out 
only in the concluding Lecture; in which, after a 
brief recapitulation of the previous evidences, the two 
lines of reasoning are compared, and an attempt is 
made to establish a parallelism between them. The 
conclusion reached by this process is obvious ; — that 
Christianity and Catholicity are identical in point of 
evidence and reason, as they were in point of fact 
during the first fifteen centuries of the Christian sera. 

On a subject so very trite and familiar the lecturer 
could not hope to shed much additional light ; nor, 
beyond a mere difference of plan and arrangement, to 
produce any thing very new, either as to matter or 
manner. It will be perceived, however, that he has 
taken a wider range than that of Dr. Wiseman, who, 
in the first volume of his admirable Lectures, has 
confined himself mainly to the masterly development 
of the argument based on the Rule of Faith ; which 
view occupies but two of the Lectures in the present 
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course, — the second and third. In these, the lecturer 
has availed himself of the researches already made 
by the learned and profound English prelate, adding 
several facts and reflections which did not fall within 
the scope contemplated by the latter. In three other ~ 
Lectures, — the fourth, tenth, and eleventh, — he has 
also received valuable assistance from the labors of 
two other learned and accomplished prelates, — Dr. 
Hay and Dr. Kenrick; who have devoted special 
works to the subjects therein discussed. 

It has been his aim to adapt the treatment of the 
subject, as far as might be, to the present state of 
religious controversy in this country ; to employ such 
illustrations as might be the most easily appreciated 
by the American religious inquirer ; to adopt a style 
plain to every capacity ; and to condense as much 
matter as he could into a narrow compass. For this 
•last named purpose, he has confined himself almost 
entirely to general arguments, and mainly to those 
based upon the holy scriptures, or upon the more 
general facts and features of Church history. It 
would have been very easy for him to have added 
copious extracts from the writings of the early fathers, 
in confirmation of the argument set forth in each Lec- 
ture ; and it was his original intention to append 
these, with some other illustrations, in the shape of 
notes at the end of the volume. But this would have 
greatly increased the size and cost of the work, and 
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thereby impaired its circulation: and this considera- 
tion induced him to abandon the idea. 

How far the lecturer has succeeded in carrying out 
these intentions, or whether he has succeeded at all, 
it will be for others to decide. He is conscious that 
his work is deficient in many respects ; and he was 
induced to publish it chiefly by the solicitations of 
many kind friends. A lingering illness and a conse- 
quent feeble state of health, while they delayed 
the publication, have prevented him from bestowing 
as much labor on the preparation of these Lectures 
for the press as he could have wished. This circum- 
stance is mentioned, not so much to bespeak indul- 
gence or to deprecate criticism, as in order that a good 
cause may not suffer from an imperfect advocacy. 
The faults of the book, whatever they are, are all his 
own ; the cause he has endeavored to maintain is, he 
firmly believes, that of truth and of God. 

Deeply impressed with this latter conviction, the 
lecturer has spoken plainly and earnestly ; but he 
hopes that he has said nothing to give reasonable of- 
fense to any one, or to wound the most delicate sensi- 
bility. Charity, the queen of Christian virtues, re- 
quires us to respect the feelings of others whom we 
may believe to be in the wrong ; but it also demands 
of us to labor strenuously for the maintaining of the 
truth, for which the God of charity died on the cross. 
It is one redeeming feature in the religious controver- 
sy of the present day, that it has lost much of its former 
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asperity, and that humble and earnest prayer is often 
blended with religious inquiry. This is as it should 
be. Saving faith is a gift of God, which is vouch- 
safed only to the humble and the prayerful. Entering 
somewhat into this spirit, he has closed each Lecture 
with a short prayer to God for light and guidance. 

The evidences of Catholicity here unfolded, ex- 
amined in the spirit just indicated, are those substan- 
tially which have led to the bosom of Catholic unity 
many of the most gigantic intellects and profound 
reasoners of the present century : the Schlegels, the 
Stolbergs, the de Hallers, the Hurters, the Davys, the 
Newmans, and the Brownsons : — they are, then, sure- 
ly worthy the most attentive examination of all the 
sincere lovers of Christian truth. There must be 
something very attractive and persuasive in a Reli- 
gion, which has won or extorted the homage of such 
men, and which has caused them to embrace it almost 
in spite of themselves, and against every considera- 
tion of worldly interest. The day is happily dawn- 
ing upon us, when Catholic truth, so long misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood, is already emerging from 
the cloud, and is beaming full upon the countenan- 
ces of men. 

In a work of the kind some repetitions were almost 
unavoidable. The same facts and illustrations, view- 
ed under different aspects, may often serve to throw 
light upon different branches of a subject In order 
to make each Lecture as complete in itself as the na- 
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ture of the case seemed to admit, and not to embar- 
rass the reader with too many references to what had 
been previously stated or proved, the lecturer has 
thought it expedient occasionally to repeat tho same 
things. In a course of popular Lectures something 
may be pardoned, which would not be so readily excus- 
ed in a regular scientific treatise. It may be proper to 
add, that, in order to complete the series, two Lectures— 
the fourth and sixth — have been added to those actu- 
ally delivered in the cathedral of St. Louis. 

In conclusion, the lecturer humbly and cheerfully 
submits whatever he has here written to the judg- 
ment of those chief pastors of the Church, who, as 
the successors of the apostles, are the divinely ap- 
pointed witnesses and guardians of the faith, “once 
delivered to the saints.” 

Louisville, Kentucky: 

Easter-Monday, 1847. 
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LECTURES 

ON THE 

EVIDENCES OF CATHOLICITY. 



LECTURE I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

THB CHRISTIAN RELIGION,— ITS NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES. 

God earnestly desires the salvation of all mankind — And has provided 
sufficient means of salvation for all — His goodness and mercy — 
Grace and free-will — Why some are saved and others lost— Saving 
troth — Contained in the Religion of Christ — State of the world be- 
fore its establishment— rFagan philosophy powerless Man a slave 
— Freed only by the Christian Religion— Its nature, properties, and 
objects — Theory of fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines — 
Christianity rests on a /apt — Spmmary evidences of this fact — 
Leading characteristics of the Christian Religion — Fopr great 
guiding principles developed — Will heathens be saved? — Recapitu- 
lation — -The Church — Its nature, office, and purpose— Object of 
these Lectures— Importance of the investigation — Prayer, 

“ I desire, therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, I nt er ce s si ons, and 
thanksgivings, be made for all me n : for kinga and for all who are in high 
stations, that we may lead a quiet and peaceful life, in all piety and chastity : 
for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Savior, who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.*' I Tim. II., 1, S, 3, 4. 



The inspired apostle of the gentiles, my beloved brethren, 
desires that we should pray for all men, of every station in 
life, of every country, tongue, and caste on the face of the 
earth ; for men, for women, for children, for kings and sub- 
jects, for princes and beggars, for all mankind without any 
exception whatsoever. And the reason he assigns for this 
wish is well worthy our most serious consideration, as it 
1 
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unfolds to us a cardinal principle of the Christian Religion. 
In thus endeavoring to promote, as far as in us lies, the salva- 
tion of all men, we do but follow the example, and enter into 
the warmly cherished views of "God our Saviour, who will 
have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” There is no exception of persons with God; there is 
no restriction to his all-embracing benevolence; there are no 
bounds to his goodness, no limits to his mercy; he loves all 
mankind without shutting out any from his expansive charity: 
his sun shines alike upon the just *nd the unjyst; and his 
own divine Son, in whom he is well pleased, entering fully 
into the views of his Father, bounteously poured out his heart’s 
blood on the cross for the salvation of all the children of 
Adam, whether born before or after his first advent into the 
world. 

This desire of God to promote the salvation of all man- 
kind is both sincere and active: that is, he really and truly 
wishes that all the children of Adam should ?njoy an eter- 
nal happiness is the life to come; and as an evidence that 
this wish is art barren or inoperative, he has provided all 
with the means which are necessary to enable them actually to 
attain salvation if they will. Whosoever wishes an end, 
wishes also the means necessary for securing that end; other- 
wise the wish is not real or sincere. Therefore, it is manifest, 
that God has actually provided all mankind, without any excep- 
tion whatsoever, with all the means necessary to enable 
them to secure eternal life; and therefore, if any are lost, it is 
through their own fault only, and not through any deficiency 
on the part of God. It is because, with every opportunity and 
means to save their souls placed within their reach, they ob- 
stinately either neglect or reject this proffered help, and thus 
rush headlong to their own perdition. 

And there is no doubt whatever, my dear brethren, that the 
most bitter and heart-rending thought that now tears with an- 
guish the souls of those who are unhappily lost forever, is this 
simple, but painful reminiscence: — I could have been saved, 
and behold I am lost; God loved me with an eternal love, he 
sent bis own beloved Son to save me by dying on the cross for 
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my redemption: be provided for me in abundance the means 
of salvation; I might have been saved, but I am lost eternally 
through my own fault! 

God has done every thing that is necessary, on his part, to 
save our souls; but he will compel none into heaven against 
their own will. He places before us the glittering prize of im- 
mortality; he enlightens our minds, warms our hearts, moves 
our wills, to make us ardently pant for it, and to enable us to 
secure it, if we will ; but he will not award it to us, unless 
we faithfully co-operate with his grace, learn and embrace his 
truth, and reduce to practice whatever he has commanded. 
He created us without our co-operation, as St. Augustine says, 
but he will not save us without our co-operation. We are 
blind, we are weak, we are incapable of doing anything of 
ourselves, as of ourselves; but he is pledged to help us, and to 
listen to our humble supplication for mercy and assistance; he 
will smile down from heaven upon our feeble efforts, even as a 
father smiles upon the exertions of the little child who is be- 
ginning to walk; and, with far more tenderness than the earthly 
parent, he will strengthen the tottering weakness, and prevent 
the fall, of his helpless children who confidently look up to 
him for light and guidance. 

Salvation, then, is clearly the result of two distinct agencies: 
the grace of God, and our own free will. Of ourselves 
we can do nothing; “we can do all things in him that strength- 
eneth us.”* God did not make us mere automata to be guided 
by him blindly, and without our own co-operation; but he was 
graciously pleased to make us fret agents , f “to place us in 
the hands of our own counsel,” and, after proffering his grace, 
make it depend measurably upon ourselves whether we would 
be saved or lost eternally. Thus, free will in man, and the ne- * 
cessity of grace from God, are both amply vindicated. Man 
cannot glory against God, because he can do nothing towards 
securing his salvation without God; and God cannot be 
^charged with injustice towards man, because he proffers to all, 
without exception, whatever grace is necessary for salvation. 

* Philippian* iv.13. f Eccleaiaaticus xv.14. 
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This is the golden mean of truth, between the mere human- 
ism of Pelagius, who ascribed every thing to free will, and 
denied the necessity of divine grace, and the horrid predes- 
tination of Calvin, who gave every thing to grace and nothing 
to free will. By this principle alone can we triumphantly vin- 
dicate the justice of God, both in rewarding the good and in 
punishing the wicked. 

But what are the means provided by God for the salvation 
of all mankind, and where are they to be found ? The apostle 
sufficiently indicates this in the text, when he says, “ God 
our Savior will have all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth," The knowledge of the truth, then, 
is the primary means appointed by Almighty God for the sal- 
vation of all men; and as he wishes that all men should be 
saved, so he also wishes that all should come to the knowledge 
of the truth. But he could not wish the latter, without, at the 
same time, providing means by which all men might, if they 
would, actually come to a knowledge of the truth; therefore, 
it necessarily follows, that he has provided such means; and 
hence, that those men who have not come to a knowledge of 
the truth, and are therefore lost, must ascribe the fault to them- 
selves, not to God. 

This truth, a knowledge of which is to prepare mankind for 
salvation, is contained in that divine Religion which Christ 
established, and for the confirmation of which he died upon 
the cross. Man had fallen from the high estate of righteous- 
ness in which he had been constituted at the moment of his 
creation; he had become thoroughly steeped in error and vice; 
his noble nature, stamped originally with the divine ximage, 
had sadly deteriorated, had sunk down to the lowest depths of 
moral degradation. It still bore, indeed, some plain lineaments 
of that original resemblance to the Deity; the faculties of the 
soul were not annihilated: the understanding had still its light, 
but that light was faint and clouded by error; the memory still 
fulfilled its office of treasuring up the past, but it did so very 
imperfectly, and seldom recalled deeds of virtue or instances 
of the divine goodness; the will was still free in its choice 
between good and evil, but it had become weak and almost 
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powerless against the violent assaults of inward concupiscence 
and external temptation. In a word, man’s nature was griev- 
ously wounded, not wholly destroyed ; it was dangerously sick, 
not yet dead; it needed a remedy to heal its multiplied infirmi- 
ties, to clothe it with strength, and to raise it up again to God. 

Four thousand years had elapsed since the fall of man, and 
the evils which pressed upon his weakened nature had become 
daily more and more aggravated. Error and vice had over- 
spread the earth, and had rendered its habitation darksome, 
and its atmosphere pestilent. Man sat down contented, a wil- 
ling slave of his passions, *' in the region of the shadow of 
death.” From the farthest off India in the east, to the pillars 
of Hercules in the west; from the burning sands of Africa in 
the south, to the remotest Scandinavia in the north, a dark 
cloud, lighter in some places, heavier in others, was brooding, 
like a pall of death, over the whole human race. The polish- 
ed Greeks and the stern Romans boasted alike of their light and 
of their brilliant achievements; but they forgot that their light 
itself was darkness, and that their martial deeds were stained 
with blood and crime. The poetical and imaginative Greek 
had originated and built up a highly wrought and colossal sys- 
tem of mythology; and the more practical Roman had borrow- 
ed all its absurdities, and had been content to worship in all 
its polluted shrines. Rome, the mistress of the world, as St. 
Leo well remarks, had thought that she could boast of her 
superior religion, when she had really become enslaved to the 
errors of all other nations, by associating the motley divinities 
of her conquered provinces with her own, in her gorgeous reli- 
gious ceremonial. 

This system of paganism, thus recognised and adopted by 
the two most polished and civilized nations of antiquity, open- 
ly patronized every species of error, and boldly deified vice 
itself. In the name of reason, it basely prostituted reason to 
the vilest and most grovelling purposes; and all this under the 
pretence of serving God ! Pride and rapine were worshipped 
in the person of Jove, the dread thunderer of Olympus, and 
the prince of the Gods; drunkenness was adored in the person 
of Bacchus; lust, in that of Venus; and war and bloodshed were 
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worshipped in that of Mars. From reeking altars, erected on 
the high places and in the magnificent temples of the most 
splendid cities, there arose continually the smoke of sacrifice 
in honor of all these foul, yet deified, impersonations of vice in 
every loathsome and disgusting form. Nor was this confined 
to the ignorant and the debased multitude; the greatest, the 
most enlightened, and the most powerful men of pagan times, 
also shared, to a greater or less extent, in those impure orgies. 

Philosophy, indeed, sometimes sent forth a faint and doubt- 
ful ray of light through this heavy and universal darkness; but 
philosophy proved utterly powerless for the enlightenment of 
the world. It promised much, and effected nothing. It had 
beautiful sayings on its lips, but it was rotten at heart. The 
pagan philosophers did not agree among themselves; they 
wrangled about every thing; they had little weight of authority 
to persuade others. Nor, in fact, do they seem to have cared 
much about propagating their principles, or making proselytes 
beyond a mere handful of immediate disciples. They even 
sometimes purposely wrapped themselves up in mystery, and 
pretended that they had learned a wisdom which was not for 
the common people; that they, indeed, were above the gross 
errors of the age, but that these were quite good enough for the 
ignorant multitude. They disputed on every thing, from the 
smallest insect on the earth, to the nature of the gods them 
selves; they agreed on almost nothing, and did not appear even, 
to put much confidence in their own conclusions, still less 
to be solicitous about impressing them upon the minds of oth- 
ers. They taught the most atrocious errors without shrinking 
or remorse; and, as Cicero says, there was no absurdity, no 
matter how gross, which one or another of them did not main- 
tain. Even the best of them often held the most dangerous 
principles. Socrates sacrificed a cock to Esculapius on the 
eve of his death; Cicero advocated vanity and lying; Epicte- 
tus and Cato patronized suicide; and the great Plato himself 
openly plead for a community of wives. Such men could not 
cure the evils of mankind, or regenerate the world; — in fact, 
they never even dreamed of doing so. They needed healing 
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and regeneration themselves, and how could they hope to heal 
or regenerate others ? 

The Jewish Religion, that of the chosen people of God, was 
confined to one small corner of the globe; all the world be- 
sides was sunk in vice, in error, in degradation. Human na- 
ture was corrupt and vitiated to its very heart’s core. “ From 
the sole of its foot to the top of its head, there was no sound- 
ness therein; wounds, and bruises, and swelling sores; they 
were not bound up, nor dressed, nor fomented with oil.”* 
Man, with a heart swollen with pride and rotten with vice, 
was delivered up to a reprobate sense. He had trusted to the 
light of mere unaided reason; and he saw the frightful abyss to 
which it had led him; but he saw it without a shudder. He 
was blind, and he knew it not; he was a slave, hound hand 
and foot, and he willingly embraced his fetters, and, whilst he 
heard their dismal clanking, flattered himself that ho was free . 

Such was the deplorable condition of mankind at the first 
dawn of Christianity. After fallen raau had been left to his own 
resources for four thousand years, in order that he might find 
out* by his own sad experience, his innate powerlessness and 
utter inability to avoid evil and to do good of himself; God 
was pleased, when the fulness of time was come, to look 
down in mercy upon him from his high throne in heaven, and 
to send his only begotten and well-beloved Son to raise him 
up from the degradation of error and vice, to heal his multi- 
plied wounds, to brighten up ohee more the partially defaced 
image of God in his soul, and to guide him safely to heaven. 
Man had fallen, had become a slave: — to elevate him again to 
his original position in the scale of creation, the Son of God 
became man, and shared in all his infirmities, sin only except- 
ed; and to strike the manacles of slavery from his hands, he 
himself vouchsafed to become a slave. Such were the results 
contemplated by the ineffable mystery of the Incarnation ; such 
the unutterable love which prompted it. God became man, 
that man might be raised up to a participation of the divinity; 
God humbled himself, that man might be exalted. 

* Isaiah, i. 6. 
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“ The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us,”* that 
he might be “the true light which enlighteneth every man who 
cometh into this world.” f All other teachers had been tried 
and they had failed to lead man into the path of truth; all 
other lights had proved faint, uncertain, and deceptive; this 
heavenly Teacher, and this divine Light alone, could be com- 
petent to remove all man’s errors, and to enlighten him in the 
path to heaven. Human teachers had grievously misled him, 
a divine Teacher was indispensably necessary. None other 
could have the power to verify the declaration made by this 
One: “and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free/’J Man had all along panted for freedom: but until 
now he had been deluded with its mere shadow. Now, at 
length, he was to be free indeed^ and his Liberator was to 
be the Truth taught by the unerring lips of Truth himself in- 
carnate. All the trammels of his enslaved soul were to fall 
off at the magic touch of Truth; its clouds and its mists were 
to vanish before the rising Sun of justice; and, breathing once 
more the pure and invigorating atmosphere of paradise, it was 
again to exult “in the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God.” 

The Religion of Christ was to accomplish this glorious re- 
sult. It was the great work of the God made man, the end 
and aim of his mission to earth, the embodiment of his own 
infinite wisdom, the impregnable fortress of his Truth on earth, 
the focus from which his light was to radiate over the world, 
and, at the same time, the school of heavenly liberty. Nay 
more; it was a kind of second incarnation of the Word, or of 
the personal Wisdom of the eternal Godhead ; an incarnation 
which was to be permanently visible on earth, even after its in- 
carnate Founder would hare himself ascended to heaven. Had 
Christ left us no permanent revelation of the kind, his appear- 
ance on earth would have been like that of some brilliant me- 
teor that shoots athwart the gloom of night, which would have 
startled and astonished mankind for a moment, only to leave 
them in thicker and more palpable darkness than before. 

From the objects contemplated by the Religion of Christ, 

♦St. John i. 14. fSt. John i. 9 $St John viii. 32. 
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we may readily infer its nature . Designed as an adequate 
and divine remedy to all the complicated ills of human- 
ity , it was essentially medicinal in its character. But the 
medicine, to be adequate, must be adapted to the disease which 
it is intended to heal; therefore the Christian Religion must have 
contained in itself an effectual antidote to all the maladies of 
afflicted human nature. These maladies, as we have already 
intimated, pervaded and vitiated all the faculties of the human 
soul, — the will, the memory, the understanding; therefore the 
remedy should be equally extensive. The understanding had 
been vitiated by error; therefore the remedy should provide the 
antidote of truth: the will had been weakened by sin and mis- 
guided by false principles; therefore the remedy should pro- 
vide the strengthening influence of heavenly grace, as well as 
- the safe guidance of a sound morality: the memory had for- 
gotten God and had been filled with images of this earth; 
th erefore, the remedy should lead it back to God and train it to 
think on heavenly things. Thus, by a reasoning a priori , we 
would be naturally led to expect three great distinctive ele- 
ments in the Christian system: intellectual or doctrinal truths, 
moral principles, and certain external ordinances or insti- 
tutions embodying both, and imparting to the recipient the 
strengthening and vivifying influence of grace. In a word, we 
would naturally expect to find doctrines, morals and sacra- 
ments with sacrifice, as the essential part of the system itself; 
and, on the part of those who wish to come under its influence 
and to be benefitted by it, the implied corresponding obliga- 
tions of faith and obedience. And accordingly, upon a closer 
examination, we find that this is precisely what constitutes the 
essential nature of the Christian Religion. 

This divine system embraces all that Christ taught and his a- 
apostles promulgated ; nothing more, nothing less. It is divine 
in all its parts; and those which man, in his mere human wis- 
dom or pride might consider the least important portions of it, 
rest upon precisely the same divine authority as those which he 
might feel disposed to pronounce essential and fundamental. 
Take away but one #f its principles or elements, and you destroy 
the integrity, and mar the divine harmony, of the whole system; 
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add but one foreign element, and you mingle with the pure 
and refined gold of God’s truth the vile dross of human 
wisdom or error. Wo to him who thus attempts impiously to 
add to, or to subtract from, this master-work of the divine Wis- 
dom; wo to him, who, like Oza of old, dares put forth his 
sacrilegious hand to stay this 4 ' ark of God, under the pretext 
that otherwise it might totter and fall ; let him beware of Oza’s 
terrible punishment. The Christian Religion is like a golden 
chain, which reaches from earth to heaven and binds both 
firmly together; wo to him who severs even one of its links, 
and thereby destroys the connexion. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that Christ required man , 
to receive his whole Religion, just as it came from his hands, 
with all its doctrines, all its moral principles, and all its sac- 
ramental and sacrificial institutions. In his farewell address 
to his apostles, he solemnly commanded them to teach “all 
things whatsoever he had commanded them;”* and he, at the 
same time, pronounced the terrible sentence of eternal con- 
demnation on those who would disbelieve even one of all 
those things: “ he that believeth not, shall be condemned.”! 
On another occasion, he declared that salvation could be at- 
tained only by keeping all the commandments: “if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments;”! and his inspired 
apostle James has so interpreted this declaration ; “now who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, but offend in one point is be- 
come guilty of all." | 

Where divine inspiration makes no distinction, how dare we 
make any? When Christ and his apostles required us, under 
the penalty of eternal condemnation, to receive all, what 
safety is there to us in receiving only a part. How absurd, 
then, and how dangerous is not that theory, — now become so 
fashionable in certain quarters, — which draws a line of dis- 
tinction between what it is pleased to designate fundamental 
and non-fundamental doctrines; the former of which are ob- 
ligatory on all, the latter free to be received or rejected at will, 
withoht thereby endangering salvation! As if Christ establish- 

•St. Math, xxviii. 30. fSt Mark, xvi.16. tSt Math, xix.17. 

|| St James, ii.10 
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ed, or required hid apostles to teach, any thing, that was not es- 
sential to salvation! As if he would have poured out his blood 
on the cross to seal a system, many parts of which were 
not necessary! As if his authority were not as great and 
deserving of as much respect in what may appear to our 
weak reason as small things, as it is in those which we ap- 
prehend as great and important! As if , in a word, Christ him- 
self or his inspired apostles had made or authorized this dis- 
tinction, whereas the precise contrary is apparent both from 
their words and from their actions! 

This and many other similar theories, which have been 
broached at different times bypersons claiming to be Christians, 
are all predicated upon a totally false view of Christianity. 
The Religion of Christ is virtually regarded by these misguided 
men as a fine drawn theory, a beautiful speculation, a sub- 
lime system of philosophy, to be received and developed by 
each man according to his own natural light; rather than as a 
positive institution, practical in its very nature and in its bear- 
ing upon mankind, and resting for all its principles and its 
whole character on a Fact, — God hath spoken; and the infer- 
ence from this fact,— let the earth be silent and obey! Yet, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that this is precisely the real na- 
ture of Christianity. It is just, what Christ made it; neither 
more nor less. It is a divine, not a human institution. In in- 
quiring into it, we should not ask, what human reason and 
human philosophy would have it to be, but what Christ actual- 
ly made it. Once we have ascertained the fact , that God hath 
spoken so and so, all ohr investigations should cease, and spec- 
ulation give place to reverent obedience. All other methods 
of inquiry are fallacious and cannot fail to mislead; because 
they are all based upon a view radically erroneous. 

The fact that God hath spoken to us through his Son Jesus 
Christ, and that the Christian Religion, as established by him, 
is the expression and embodiment of that speaking, — the out- 
spoken word of him who is the Word of God made flesh, 
— is freely admitted by all who claim to be Christians; and it is 
moreover demonstrable by a mass of evidence which no rea- 
sonable mind can resist. A long chain of prophecies, ex- 
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tending froln the Very creation of the world to the birth of 
Christ, and growing clearer and more explicit as they approx- 
imate to the latter event guttered at different times, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, by different individuals, without any 
combination or collusion whatever; some of them general, 
others particular: all find theit complete fulfilment in this 
great fact, and they can find it no where else. Miracles the 
most prodigious and astounding; — the sudden healing of the 
sick, the raising of the dead to life, a control over the elements 
and the laws of nature, and finally, the grand miracle of mi- 
racles, the resurrection of Christ himself frortilthe dead on the 
third day, in spite of the power and vigilance of his enemies; 
all these miracles performed, too, not in a corner, but in pub- 
lic places, in the open light of day, and in the face of doubt- 
ing and perverse enemies: these are the manifold seals of God 
stamped upon the divine mission of Christ, and upon the 
truth of his Religion. The chain of evidence is complete and 
irresistible, when we reflect on the nature of the Religion 
itself; — its innate purity, its elevation above the senses, its 
opposition to the most cherished passions, its happy effects 
in reforming and civilizing the world, its wonderful propaga- 
tion over the whole earth, by instruments, humanly speak- 
ing, utterly inadequate to the work, and in the face of a ter- 
rible.opposition of all that was great, powerful, and learned in 
the world, of all that had been hitherto cherished by man as 
closely intertwined with national greatness; in the face of a 
colossal system of paganism which bestrode the earth and 
was intimately blended with the political institutions of every 
people; of a fierce, avaricious, and powerful priesthood, of 
a proud and inflated philosophy, of a turgid and grandilo” 
quent rhetoric; finally, in the face of a vast and all-powerful 
empire, which governed the world with a rod of iron, and 
rose up, at ten different times, with all its combined and ter- 
rible energies, to crush this apparently feeble and helpless sysr 
tern: — the complete and final triumph of Christianity; in spite 
of all this combined opposition, and the final rearing of the 
glorious cross in triumph over the pinnacfes of fallen Roman 
greatness, after the world had been drenched with the blood of 
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its hundreds and thousands of martyrs; — this incontestable 
fact alone proves the divinity of the Christian Religion. This 
is the greatest miracle of all; and, as St. Augustine remarks, 
the proud philosopher who would still remain incredulous af- 
ter all this, and who would yet persist in saying th^t the world 
was converted without miracles, virtually stultifies himself, by 
admitting a greater miracle than that which he professes to re- 
ject. For the world converted without miracles, under the cir- 
cumstances above indicated, would be the greatest miracle 
of all. 

But we are not here reasoning with infidels, so much as 
with fellow-Christians. We are not here inquiring whether 
God has spoken through Jesus Christ, but what he has spoken: 
what truths he taught; what Religion he established; what 
Church he founded to maintain and propagate this Religion? 
This is the momentous inquiry upon which, with the grace of 
God and your kind indulgence, beloved brethren, Lpropose to 
enter at some length in the following Lectures. We are all 
deeply and vitally concerned in the result of this investiga- 
tion; and I maybe allowed to entreat your patient attention to 
the facts and evidences which I shall endeavor to spread be- 
fore you on this all important subject. 

But, in order that our inquiry may lead to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, we must enter on it with certain clear ideas in regard 
to the real nature and great characteristics of that Religion 
which we propose to find # out and to embrace. In the prece- 
ding portion of this preliminary Lecture, I have endeavored to 
lay down certain facts, and to unfold certain truths which I 
think, you will all have little difficulty in admitting. 

The remainder of it will be devoted to the development of 
some other great principles and leading features of the Chris- 
tian system, to which, I feel confident, you will have as lit- 
tle difficulty in yielding your assent. As these principles con- 
stitute the foundation of all our future investigations, and as 
they will often be referred to in the sequel as already establish- 
ed, I request your undivided attention to them. Without mu- 
tually agreeing beforehand on some such general guiding prin- 
ciples, we would be as much bewildered in our future at- 
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tempti to follow the path which leads to the sacred goal of 
truth, as would be the voyager who should attempt to cross 
a vast wildernes without guide, compass, landmark ; or as the 
mariner, who should make the effort to cross the ocean with- 
out the usual appliances of navigation. 

I think, then, that no Christian, — and such only do I address, 
at present, — will be disposed to controvert any one of the four 
following principles, or facts; which I will first state, and 
then briefly explain in the order in which they will occur. 

Fib8t Principle. Christ established, and could have es- 
tablished, but One Religion. 

Second Principle. He did not leave, and could not have 
left, this one Religion vague and unsettled in all or in any of 
its parts; but he must have clearly defined and fixed all its com- 
ponent elements, both in themselves, and in their significa- 
tion and application to mankind. 

Third Principle. He did certainly require all mankind to 
embrace this one Religion, as thus settled and defined by him- 
self, under the awful penalty of eternal condemnation. 

Fourth Principle. He must have made it so plain, both 
in itself, and in the means which he furnished for ascertain- 
ing it and distinguishing it from all other systems, that no doubt 
could be left in regard to it in the mind of the sincere in- 
quirer, disposed to embrace all the opportunities in his power 
to come to the knowledge of the truth, and thereby to save his 
soul. 

A few remarks on each of these principles wjll convince 
you, — if you are not already convinced, — not only of their 
soundness, but of their vital importance in the investigation 
upon which we propose to enter, and in the result of which we 
ate all so deeply interested. 

1. The first principle, — that Christ did establish, and could 
have established but one Religion, — is self-evident, and there- 
fore needs no proof. It is as intuitively certain as that there 
is but one God, and but one Christ. St. Paul so apprehended 
it, when he said: “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism:”* that is, 

* Ephesians iv. 5. 
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os there is but one Lord in the Christian system, so there can 
be, in the very nature of things, but one Religion established 
by him as the object of faith /and but one baptism, as an external 
means of becoming initiated into the body of those who profess, 
this one faith. If Christ established more religions than one, 
they either agreed among themselves, in all their parts, or they 
were contradictory, at least in some of them. If the former, 
then where was the necessity for such a multiplication of iden- 
tical principles under different forms, and where the wisdom 
of Christ in distracting mankind with such seeming diversity, 
but real unity? If the latter, then what becomes of the truth 
.of Christ; and who could be expected to embrace a Religion 
which is but a compound of warring elements and of self-con- 
tradictions? Truth is one and consistent; error is multiform 
and inconsistent: and to say that Christ established more than 
one Religion is really to deny Christianity itself. 

2. The second principle, — that Christ clearly defined, and 
fully settled his Religion in all its parts, — is, perhaps, not less 
manifest and self-evident. It necessarily follows from the ad- 
mitted fact , that the Christian Religion is a divine institution 
established for the salvation of mankind. Once you grant 
this, you must either say that Christ defined it in all its parts, or 
that he, through a settled purpose, left it in many things vague 
x and indeterminate. If the former, then you grant all that I 
ask, and I need say no more. If the latter, then I ask you to 
reconcile your assertion with the infinite wisdom of Christ 
and his devoted love for mankind. Is it consonant with his 
wisdom to have left his work but half done? Was the divine 
light which guided him, ever doubtful or uncertain? Is he, the 
incarnate wisdom of God, to be put on a level with those hu- 
man philosophers, who propounded systems half certain, half 
doubtful, always vague and ill-defined? If so, then away with 
the idea that Christianity is divine in all its parts, and that its 
Author is a God! Discard this notion, cease to be Christians, 
and put Christ at once on a level with Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. 

Again, I ask you, is it conformable with the infinite and 
boundless goodness of Christ, to suppose that he established a 
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Religion for the salvation of mankind, and jet studiously 
left many of its parts vague and doubtful, so that it would be 
almost impossible for sincere men to ascertain them with any 
thing approaching to certainty? Could he have left the way 
to heaven, which it was his special mission to point out to the 
world, so very obscure and uncertain? If so, then he tantalized 
mankind with a promise of salvation which he never intended 
to fulfil. Therefore, if you believe that he was both infinitely 
wise and infinitely good, you are compelled, of logical neces- 
sity, to admit the principle above laid down. 

3. The third principle, — that Christ required all mankind 
to embrace his one Religion, as settled and defined by him. 
self, under the penalty of eternal condemnation, — is equally 
undeniable as the two precedings ones. It necessarily follows 
from the very genius and purpose of Christianity, and from 
the character of its divine Pounder. If men could go to hea- 
ven without embracing his Religion, then where was the ne- 
cessity, and what was the object, of his mission to earth, and 
of the Religion which he came to establish? Why did he in- 
sist so much on the necessity of a belief in, and a practice of 
his heavenly system? Why did he, in his farewell address to 
his apostles, pronounce the awful sentence of eternal com- 
demnation on all those who would not believe i( all things 
whatsoever he had commanded them to teach”?* Why did 
he endure so many privations and sufferings, and at length die 
on the cross, to establish and confirm this Religion? Why did 
his apostles, clothed with his authority and filled with his 
spirit, brave death in a thousand forms, and gladly laydown 
their lives for this Religion, if, after all, it was not ncocssary 
for the salvation of man? Why did such vast numbers of mar- 
tyrs willingly pour out their blood like water for this faith, if 
it was not obligatory on men? Why, in a word, is so much 
interest felt for this Religion by all Christians, even by those 
who would be disposed to question this principle, if it is not 
viewed by them as essential to the happiness of mankind for 
eternity? 

4. The fourth principle, — that Christ made his Religion 

* Compare St. Math, xxviii. with St, Mark xvi. as above efted. 
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plain, and provided means by which all sincere inquirers might 
easily and certainly ascertain it, come to the knowledge of 
the truth, and thereby save their souls, — is a logical corollary 
from the third just established. How could Christ have re- 
quired all men to embrace his Beligion, unless he had, at the 
same time, provided them with ample means for ascertaining it 
with certainty? Would it have been just to impose the penalty 
of eternal damnation upon those who would reject a system for 
a certain knowledge of which sufficient means had not been 
provided by its divine Author? Would it have been just to con- 
sign the bulk of mankind to endless perdition for the sin of not 
having embraced what they had no adequate means of ascertain- 
ing? The bare idea is revolting in the extreme, and it implies 
a horrid blasphemy; — that God will punish his creatures eter- 
nally for what they could not avoid. What Christian is pre- 
pared to think or to say this? And yet it must be said, unless 
you admit the principle for which I here contend. 

You ask me, what then will become of those to whom the 
gospel was never preached? The question is reasonable and 
opportune, and I confess that it is difficult to answer it with 
certainty. Nor does my present position require me to solve 
this difficulty. The principles I have laid down are certain 
ami self-evident, even though I should not be able to meet it 
with a satisfactory answer. 1 am addressing Christians to 
whom the gospel ha* been preached, not pagans who have 
not enjoyed that privilege. And 1 leave it to you to decide, 
whether the principles above indicated are not evident and 
true, even though we should not be able to ascertain how far 
they are applicable to pagans, or whether they are applicable 
to them at all. God only can know this, because he alone 
can judge the hearts of men, and he alone can decide whether 
and how far, they are culpable for rejecting or not receiving 
his truth. Two things, however, we do know with certainty 
on this subject: first, that God will not condemn any one eter- 
nally without wilful and grievous fault on his part; and sec- 
ond, that all shall be judged according to their works, weigh- 
ed by the lights, opportunities, and graces they have severally 
had. God only can decide on all this, because he alone can be 
1 * 
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folly acquainted with the whole cause: we leave the judgment 
to him; but, at the’same time, we must admit his truth in all its 
length and breadth and application to ourselves to whom it has 
been preached ; and we must tremble for our own responsibil- 
ity to him. St. Paul lays down this principle of the divine judg- 
ment, when, speaking of the pagan nations, he says that they 
shall be judged by “the law written in their hearts, their con- 
sciences bearing witness to them, and their thoughts within 
themselves accusing them, or else defending them, in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men, by Jesus Christ.”* 
This is all that revelation says on this difficult question, and 
it is enough for us to know, that we will be judged by a much 
higher standard, on the principle that “unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him much shall be required :”f for, as our blessed 
Lord says, “that servant who knew the will of his Lord and 
hath not prepared, and did not, according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes, but he that knew not and did things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes*. 

Such then, my beloved brethren, is the nature, such are the 
leading characteristics of the Religion which Jesus Christ es- 
tablished for the salvation of men. What I have hitherto said, 
and I hope proved to your satisfaction, may be summed uj^n a 
very few words. The Religion of Christ is a divine institu- 
tion, embracing all that Christ taught, whether by his own lips 
or by those of his inspired apostles, neither more nor less, 
and depending for its nature and its principles solely upon hia 
will, and not upon human ingenuity or speculation; it is a di- 
vine system which rests upon a fad , — that God hath so and so 
spoken to us, through his Son Jesus Christ, and upon the prin- 
ciple necessarily inferred therefrom, — that our inquiry should 
not go beyond this fad, but should yield to conviction and 
obedience so soon as it is once ascertained; and finally must 
necessarily be one, must have been clearly defined and fully 
settled by its divine Founder, must be obligatory on all, and 
consequently must be easily ascetrainable^ by all. No Chris] 
tian, I presume, will be disposed to question any one of these 
facts or principles. 

* Romans ii. 15. f St. Lukexii. 48. flbid. w. 47, 48. 
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To preserve this divine Religion and to transmit it unchang- 
ed and entire to the latest posterity, Christ established and 
organized a Church. The holy scriptures proclaim this fact 
on almost every page of the new testament, and all Chris- 
tians admit it, how much soever they may differ in their opin- 
ions on the nature, prerogatives, and powers of this Church. 

As it is not my purpose, at this preliminary stage of the in- 
vestigation, to lay down any principle or to make any state- 
ment, which our adversaries might feel disposed to controvert, 
I will here content myself with defining the Church “an ex- 
ternal, organized body or society of men professing the one 
true Religion of Jesus Christ.” No reasonable Christian can 
object to this definition. It embodies the elemental princi- 
ples and primary notions which every one has of that institution. 
A merely invisible and wholly spiritual Church, is a fiction, 
an absurdity. It has never had an actual existence in history; 
according to the very nature of things, it never could have ex- 
isted. Had Christ established his church for the benefit of 
angels, it might have been an invisible institution; as he es- 
tablished it for men, it was necessarily an external and visible 
body, else it could not have been adapted to their condition 
and wants, and could not have answered the purpose for which 
it was appointed. For how could men be held together in the 
bonds of a society which they could not see, and whose voice 
they could not hear? How ceuld an invisible Church preserve 
and securely transmit to posterity the one Religion of Christ? 
Are not all the means which Christ himself appointed with a 
view to enable it to discharge these offices, external and visi- 
ble? How could an invisible Church preach the gospel to every 
creature, administer the sacraments, make an external profes- 
sion of faith, convert sinners, and exercise discipline upon of- 
fenders? And yet, as all admit, Christ imparted to his Church 
all these powers. 

Man is composed of two distinct parts blended into one in- 
dividual, — body and soul; and the Church of Jesus Christ, to 
be fully adapted to his wants, must likewise necessarily consist 
of two distinct corresponding elements, intimately united and 
harmonizing with each othefr, — the external and the spiritual. 
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The Religion of Christ is the seal, the Church is the body 
united with this soul. On the day of Pentecost, Christ infused 
into the body of his Church, already organized, the Holy Spirit, 
and “it was thus made into a living soul.” Destroy either of 
these essential elements, and you destroy the individuality of 
the Church, just as the individuality of man would be destroy- 
ed by the removal or destruction of either the body or the soul. 
In each case the conjunction of both elements is essential to 
the individual. In man, death alone can sever tlye union; in 
the Church there is no death, so long at least as this world will 
last, and the union is, therefore, as lasting as time itself. 

While on earth, Christ gathered together a body of disciples; 
he organized them into a regular society by selecting from 
them a body of officers composed of two distinct orders, — the 
twelve apostles and the seventy-two disciples; he imparted to 
these, especially to the apostles, the power of binding and loos- 
ing, of forgiving sins, of preaching the gospel, of administer- 
ing the sacraments, of punishing offenders by casting them out 
among heathens and publicans; while on the great body of the 
disciples he enjoined the duty of hearing, of being taught, and 
of obeying. Thus the society of his followers was naturally 
distributed into two classes; that of teachers, and that of the 
taught. No one will question this fact, which is as clear as 
any thing else in the entire gospel history. St. Paul asks em- 
phatically: “Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all 
teachers?”* And, in another place, he clearly lays down 
this same principle : “ And some, indeed, he (Christ) gave to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and others evangelists, and 
others pastors and teachers, for the perfection of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edification of the body of 
Christ.” f 

It is plain, then, my dearly beloved brethren, that the Church 
which Christ established was organized, — precisely like every 
other visible society on earth, — by the distribution of its mem- 
bers into officers and subjects, with special powers and duties 
assigned to each. The specific nature of the organization in 
all its details depends wholly and solely on the will of Christ, 

* I Corinthians xii, 29. f Ephesians iv, 11 9 12. 
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not on our own individual notions or peculiar theories of gov- 
ernment. We must accept the Church precisely as Christ 
organized it; not as our crude and earthly ideas of order and 
polity would have it to be. The Church, like the Religion of 
which it is the divinely constituted guardian, is based upon o 
fact, — Christ so established and so organized it; — and we are 
not at liberty to go beyond that fact in our investigations. 

From what I have said, it follows that the Church is marked 
by precisely the same qualities as the Religion which it con- 
tains, as the casket does the precious jewel. Like that, it is 
essentially one; it is clearly defined in all its parts and prin- 
ciples; it is obligatory upon all; it may be easily ascertained 
by all. Whoever would possess the Religion of Christ, must 
find out the Church, must go to the Church, must be taught by 
the Church, and must hear and obey the Church. The Church 
is the living, and breathing, and speaking organ, by which, 
and by which aloqe, Christ holds communication with the 
world, and manifests his truth and his will to mankind. The 
Church is his bobt, of which he himself is the great Hsad. 
You cannot sever the head from the body, without depriving 
the latter of life; and you cannot sever the Church from Christ, 
its Head, because both are essentially full of life, and both 
are essentially and divinely united; and “ whom God hath 
united, let not man put asunder.” f If you would, then, be a 
member of Christ, you must be a member of his body, the 
Church; he recognizes none other. All members severed 
from that body, are cut off from all communication with the 
Head, and are, therefore lifeless. “ No one can have God for 
his Father who has not the Church for his Mother,” — is an 
adage as true as it is ancient. 

Such, then, is the nature; such is plainly the office of the 
Church. And, as we value our eternal salvation, we are all 
bound to inquire diligently into this momentous question, — 
which is the one true Church of Christ; and having ascertain- 
ed which is that Church, we are all bound to enter it, and to 
hear its voice; to believe what it believes, to reject wbat it 
rejects, and to practice what it commands; to listen to its 

* St. Matthew xix. 
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teaching as to that of Christ himself, of whose troth and will 
it is the living and authoritive interpreter. 

All this, my beloved brethren, 1 will endeavor, with the divine 
grace, to unfold more fully in the following Lectures, in which 
I will lay before you a number of facts and arguments tending 
to show which, among all the claimants to that high honor by 
which the religious world is now distracted, has really the best 
founded title to be consideredHhe one, original, and only true 
Church of Christ. Whatever may be your own peculiar reli- 
gious views or prejudices on the subject, I earnestly entreat 
your attention to the evidence which I will endeavor to spread 
before you. In the language of the inspired apostle, I beg you, 
“ to prove all things, but to hold that which is good.” * 

How great soever may be your feeling of opposition to the 
venerable Church of your forefathers, as well as of mine, 
you are bound, in common fairness and justice, to hear what 
she has to offer in her own defence. You have been taught to 
protest against her; you are surely bound to inquire seriously 
whether your protest be well grounded. If, after all the clamor 
that has been raised against this time-honored Church during 
the last three centuries, it should still turn out, that she is now 
and always has been, the one true Church of Christ, what an- 
swer would you make at the bar of Christ, when he will ask 
you in judgment for the reason of your protest against her 
authority, and of your refusal to hear and obey her voice ? 
You should look to this while it is yet time. Time is short; 
eternity is long. We will be judged, not by the errors and 
prejudices of our early education, but by the unvarying stand- 
ard of eternal truth; and our doom once pronounced by the 
lips of Christ will be irrevocable, eternal. “What doth it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? ” f 

May Almighty God, “ who wills that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth,” grant us his 
heavenly light an£ guidance, that we may all learn the truth, 
embrace it, no matter at what sacrifice, and thereby save our 
immortal souls, for which Jesus Christ died on the cross ! 
Amen. 

* I Thessalonians v, 1. f St. Matthew xvi, 26. 
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The commission— Its general scope— Its objects most difficult of 
attainment — Its four leading features — It embraces two things— 
The argument stated — Its positions evolved — Division of the sub- 
ject — The inquiry narrowed down to a simple question of fact— 
The Rule of Faith — The Protestant and Catholic Rules stated— 
Strong presumptive evidences against the former — Its positive 
difficulties — The scriptural arguments in its favor examined — A 
popular theory exploded — The inspiration, canon, version and in- 
terpretation of the bible — What is faith? — Can an act of faith be 
made consistently with the Protestant Rule? The vicious circle— 
Scriptural proofs of the Catholic Rule— Both Rules tested by the 
four great principles laid down in the previous Lecture — Recapit- 
ulation — The conclusion reached — The first evidence of Catholi- 
city, 

“ And Jesus coming, spoke to them, (the apostles) saying: all power is given to 
mein heaven, and inearth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations; baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 8on,and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold, I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.**— St. Math, xxviii. 
18, 19, 20. 

“And he said to them: Go ye into the whole world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that 
be lieveth not, shall be condemned.*’— St. Mark xvi, 15,1ft. 

“And be said to them again: Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent me, 1 
also send you.**— St. John, xx, 21. 



Entering, my beloved brethren on the investigation of that 
most important of all questions, — which, among all the Chris- 
tian denominations now existing on the face of the earth, is 
the one, original, true Church of Christ, — I take, as my starting 
point, the farewell address of our beloved Lord and Master to 
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his apostles, befort he was taken up into heaven. Already 
had he sealed the great work of our redemption with his own 
precious blood shed on the cross; already had he triumphed 
gloriously over death by his resurrection. And now, about to 
return to the bosom of that Father who had sent him on his 
divine errand of mercy to the world, he turns his eyes to those 
dear disciples whom he had raised to the apostolate, and 
he imparts to them the commission to convert the whole 
world to his Religion, and to make all mankind his humble 
followers. Wonderful to relate, he commissioned eleven 
poor Jewish peasants or fishermen, — one of the original twelve 
had already turned traitor and betrayed his master, — men with- 
out human learning, without wealth, without worldly influence, ♦ 
or natural eloquence, without any human qualifications what- 
ever for the undertaking, — to do what? No less than “to teach 
all nations,” to “preach the gospel to every creature,” to con- 
found the learned philosophers and rhetoricians of Greece and 
Rome, to silence the oracles, to destroy the impure orgies of 
paganism, and to plant, on the ruins of a gigantic idolatry, 
which then bestrode the world, the glorious and unsullied ban- 
ner of the cross! And more wonderful still, this commission 
was fully and faithfully executed bythem, obstacles humanly in- 
superable were overcome, the world was actually converted, 
heathanism was made to give way to Christianity; and we are 
now, after the lapse of full eighteen centuries, reaping the 
blessed fruits of that change. 

A commission, which thus exercised so potent an influence 
on the destinies of the world, is surely deserving of our most 
serious consideration. What, then, are the most striking cir 
cumstances or features of this last solemn charge of Jesus 
Christ to the first incumbents of the ministerial office? I 
will endeavor briefly to state and unfold them. 

The first feature that strikes us in the commission, is the 
fact, that our blessed Lord was pleased to choose frail men as 
instruments for executing his purpose of converting the world. 
He might have converted it himself, without the inter- 
vention of secondary causes; pne single ray of that “Light, 
which enlighteneth every man who cometh into this world,” 
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gleaming and flashing across the world, would have been suf- 
ficient to light up its darkness, to dispel all mists and errors 
from the human soul, to reveal the hideous deformity of pa- 
ganism, and powerfully to attract men to the truth. But this 
light would have been too bright and too dazzling for mere hu- 
man eyes; mortal man could not have seen Christ in all his glo 
ry, and have lived; and it was meet that he should be addressed 
and won over to the truth by men naturally weak like him- 
self, but all powerful when clad in the armor of God and the 
panoply of heaven. Such a method was much better adapted 
to the condition of mankind, and it left man’s free will wholly 
unimpaired in its choice between good and evil. God, as I 
have already said, will compel no one into heaven; he will 
award the crown to those only who will have fought the good 
fight, and will have finally triumphed over error and sin, with 
the assistance of his freely proffered grace strengthening the 
natural weakness of their free will. The truth is clear 
enough to enable us to see it if we will but open our eyes, look 
attentively for it, and humbly implore the divine light to as- 
sist us in our inquiries; it is not bright enough to flash convic- 
tion into our minds, whether we will or not; else there would 
be no merit in faith. These and similar considerations may 
serve to explain to us |he very remarkable fact, that our divine 
Savior made comparatively very few converts himself, but 
left the conversion of the world mainly to his apostles and 
disciples. He sowed the seeds and watered them with his 
blood; they were to reap the harvest! He took the labor, 
they were to receive the honor of converting the world;— but 
they were to lay their crowns at his feet. 

The next prominent feature in the commission, is, that it was 
unlimited as to space, to persons, and to time. It was as wide 
as the world, as universal as mankind, as lasting as time. It 
reached from one end of the earth to the other, embraced all 
the children of Adam of every country and clime, and looked 
forward to all coming generations even to the end of the world* 
Nay, it had* a retrospective, as well as a prospective influence 
and action; it originated divine institutions destined for the sal- 
vation of mankind, from the fall of Adam to the final dissoi'^on 
2 
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of the world. “There is no exception of persons with God;" 
“God wills all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth;” and Christ died for all the children of Adam, 
without any exception whatsoever. Other commissions might 
expire with the object for which they were given; this could 
never expire, so long as the world lasted or there were men to 
he taught and to be saved; for this was precisely the object 
which it contemplated. 

The third feature in the commission, is the circumstance, that 
the Savior imparted full and ample powers to the apostles for its 
complete accomplishment. He made them his ministers plen- 
ipotentiary to the world; their credentials were stamped with 
the broad seal of his own omnipotence. He sent them clothed 
with the powers with which he himself had been invested by his 
heavenly Father; and he tells them so plainly and explicitly: 
“All power is given to me in heaven and in earth; go ye, 
'therefore, ” “As the Father hath sent me, so 1 also, send 
you.” They were to preach, to teach, to baptize, to do all the 
acts necessary for the full and permanent establishment of Chris- 
tianity every where; and he would be with them and in them, 
guiding and assisting them, enlightening their minds, confirming 
their purpose, and sanctioning their acts, “ all days , even to 
the consummation of the world.” 

Closely connected with this, is the fourth feature of the com- 
mission. Christ intended and willed that all the substantia] 
powers with which he then clothed his first body of ministers 
should descend to their regular and lawful successors in the 
ministerial office, to the very end of time. There is, there can 
be no doubt of this whatever. The commission was to last 
till “the consummation of the world;” and it could not do so, 
at least it would become utterly powerless and barren of all ef- 
fect, unless it should continue to be invested with all the sub- 
stantial powers which it possessed at the beginning. I say sub* 
at anti al powers; for it might, and probably would happen, 
that, amid the changes which circumstances might induce, the 
exercise of those original plenipotentiary powers would be 
variously modified, without their being, however, themselves 
substantially diminished or changed. Under the extraordinary 
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circumstances in which the first body of Christ’s ministers were 
placed, some extraordinary powers and privileges, — such as 
personal infallibility and unlimited individual jurisdiction in 
point of persons and space, seemed to be required by the emer- 
gency. The men who, under Christ, were to lay the founda- 
tions of the Christian Religion, were very properly clothed 
with these personal privileges, in addition to the substantial 
powers of the ministry, which latter were to descend unim- 
paired to their successors. It would be the province of these 
merely to continue to the end of time the glorious work be- 
gun by them; — to govern and preserve the church which 
they had founded, and to transmit unchanged the precious 
deposit of the faith received from their hands. 

No reasonable Christian will, I think, be disposed to ques- 
tion the truth of this position. To say that the substantial pow- 
ers of the ministerial office were to cease with the death of the 
last apostle, would be the same, in substance, as to assert, that 
Christ died only for those who lived in the apostolic age, and 
that he made no adequate provision for the less favored genera- 
tions which were to come afterwards. It would be to falsify 
the plainest language of the commission itself, and to set lim- 
its where it sets none whatever. Nay more; it would effec- 
tually cut off, at the very source, all the powers of the minis- 
try, claimed and exercised by Christians of all denominations 
at the present day. Once you admit this novel and strange the- 
ory, where is the proof that Christian ministers of any denomi- 
nation have now the power to preach, to baptize, or to do any 
of the other acts of the original ministerial office instituted by 
Christ? You cannot appeal to the words of the commission, 
for you have virtually nullified the commission, by limiting it 
to the apostolic age. To what other authority will you then 
appeal for evidence ? I know of no other; for all others pre- 
suppose and are based upon this. This theory, then, strikes a 
mortal blow at the Christian ministry, and, therefore, under- 
mines the very "basis of Christianity itself. 

It is, then, clearly manifest from the very nature of the com- 
mission itself, and from the words in which it was given, that 
the will and intention of Christ was, to have his Religion 
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taught and established in the whole world and among all man- 
kind, and to have it maintained, and progressively extended, to 
the very end of time, by means of a ministry authorized by 
himself, clad with ample powers derived from him; which 
ministry and which powers were to be substantially kept up 
and maintained in regular uninterrupted succession to the end 
of the world. This is the plain and obvious meaning of the 
commission; this is the interpretation which the whole Chris- 
tian world unanimously put on it, for the first fifteen hundred 
years of the Christian era; there is no other worthy of its end 
and scope, or compatible with its plainest language. All other 
explanations of it are narrow, inconsistent, and contradictory; 
all others strike at the very essence of the Christian ministry, at 
Chri tianity itself. 

Besides the features already indicated, and some others to 
which I may have more appropriate occasion to advert here- 
after, the commission embraces two things, both of which are 
worthy our most serious reflexion; because they both lie at the 
very foundation of the Christian system, and furnish us like- 
wise with a key for ascertaining which is the one true Church 
of Jesus Christ. These two things are: the object of the com- 
mission itself, which was the conversion of the world to Chris- 
tianity; and the means by which, according to the intention 
of Christ, this object was to be accomplished. 

The argument is this: 

The Church which has fulfitled the commission according to 
its letter and its spirit, — which has actually converted the 
world, and by the precise means and in the precise manner or- 
dained by Christ, — must be the one original Church which he 
founded, and over which he promised to watch. 

But the Roman Catholic Church alone has done all this. 

Therefore the Roman Catholic Church alone is the original 
Church of Christ. 

The first, or major proposition, is certain, and needs no proof. 
At least it is so far certain, that no Church which has not ful- 
filled the commission, and in the manner ordained by Christ, 
can lay claim to be the true Church of Christ; unless, indeed, 
you are prepared to say, that Christ gave the commission to his 
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Church, and yet did not mean that his Church should execute 
it ! If there be a Church which has fulfilled the commission, 
in accordance with both its letter and its spirit, there is, then, 
very, strong presumptive evidence, that this Church is identical 
with that established by Christ; and if it farther appear, that 
this Church alone , and bo other, has fulfilled it, and in the 
manner indicated, the presumptive evidence grows into a con- 
clusive argument; unless you say, that Christ either did not, or 
could not, keep his word, and have his commission executed 
according to its letter and its spirit. 

All, then, that I am bound to prove, in order to make the 
argument complete and irresistible, is the second, or minor 
proposition, which contains three distinct assertions: first, 
that the Roman Catholic Church has fulfilled the commission 
by actually converting the world to Christianity; second, that 
she alone has done this; and third, that she has done it by the 
precise means and in the precise manner ordained by Christ. 
The proofs of these three propositions will open out before us 
a field as vast as it must be interesting to every lover of Chris- 
tianity; the whole field, in fact, of theology and of Church 
history. The third proposition involves a question of prin- 
ciple and of theology; the first and second, questions of fact 
and of history. 

The subject is so extensive, that I cannot hope to do any 
thing like justice to it in one Lecture; hence, with your kind 
indulgence, I will treat it in two successive discourses, the first 
of which will be devoted to the development of the third pro- 
position, ox the question of principle. As this lies at the basis 
of the other two, the nature of the argument requires that it 
should be treated first. 

I solicit your calm and undivided attention; and I entreat 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ who died for our salvation, 
and who fervently wished with his last breath that we should 
“all be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth,” that 
you enter with me on the inquiry with an humble prayer 
to heaven for light ai\d grace, without which all our efforts to 
find out and to embrace the truth were vain and unproductive 
of any happy result. 
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What, then, were the means ordained by* Christ for the ful- 
filment of the commission by the conversion of the world? 
Though the answer contains an important and fundamental 
principle, embodying no less than the Role of Faith estab- 
lished by Christ, yet it rests, like every thing else in Christiani- 
ty, upon a fact ; — upon the will, intention, and positive act of 
Christ himself. Two antagonistic principles are advocated on 
this subject; the one by the Protestant sects, and the other by 
the Catholic Church. The former maintain, that the means 
ordained by Christ for the conversion of the world and the 
maintaining of Christianity to the end of time, is to be found in 
the bible alone, as understood and interpreted by each individ- 
ual Christian for himself; the latter holds, that it originally 
consisted, and still consists, primarily and mainly, of authori- 
tative preaching and oral teaching by an authorized and sent 
ministry, to whom belongs of right, by the will and intention 
of Christ himself, the keeping and interpretation of the written 
word itself. The Protestant has a ministry and a preached 
word, but he holds that this is a secondary institution, that the 
written word is the primary, and, in fact, the only infallible 
means ordained by Christ for coming to the knowledge of the 
truth, and that each individual Christian is bound to hear and 
obey the preached word, only so far as, according to his own 
private lights and judgment, it is conformable to the sense 
which he puts upon the bible: the Catholic receives and reveres 
the bible as the inspired word of God, in all its parts; but in its 
interpretation he distrusts hts own private lights, whenever they 
conflict with the lights of the Church, the authorized teaching 
of which he feels bound, by what he believes to be the express 
command of Jesus Christ, to hear and obey, and to the decision 
of which in all matters of doubt and controversy he feels it to 
be a positive, divinely imposed obligation, to submit his indi- 
vidual judgment. 

Now, both of these principles cannot be, at the same time, 
true and divinely established; for they are contradictory and 
mutually exclude each other. I am willing to abide by this 
simple test of the great question that lies back of it, — which is 
the true Church of Christ? If the Protestant Rule of Faith be 
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that established by Jesus Christ, then the Protestant Is right in 
his opposition to the Church of all ages and of all nations; if 
the Catholic Rule of Faith, on the contrary, be the one ordain- 
ed by Christ, then the Catholic Church alone is the true Church 
of Christ. 

The question, as I have already intimated, involves a plain 
matter of fact. To solve it, we must appeal to the will and in- 
tention of the divine Founder of Christianity, who certainly 
understood its true genius and character, and was alone compe-* 
tent to lay down and establish a Rule of Faith. Let us, then, 
see what Christ said and did on this subject; and also what his 
inspired apostles, taught by himself and the best acquainted 
with his will and intention, said and did. This is a line of 
. argument adapted to the lowest capacity; because it goes back 
to first principles, begins at the beginning, and treats of a mere 
question of fact. 

1. And first, if Christ had intended that the world should 
be converted solely or mainly by writing , is it not probable, to 
say the least, that he himself would have written something? 
Yet, it is a well known fact, that he never wrote one single 
word in his whole life. One or two fragments, formerly ascrib- 
ed to his saced pen by a few unskilful critics, are now univer- 
sally rejected as spurious.* All Christians, Protestants as well 
as Catholics, now admit that he never wrote any thing. He 
preached; he never wrote. During the years of his public 
ministry, he was wholly engaged in oral teaching; he never 
once gave the slightest intimation about writing. 

2. What is yet more remarkable, he often commanded his 
apostles and disciples to teach , to preach ; he never once 
uttered a syllable to them abbut writing. There is no record 
of any such command from one end of the new testament to 
the other. And yet there would certainly have been at least 
some faint intimation of it, had such a command been ever giv- 
en; especially had the sacred writers been persuaded of the 

*As, for example, his alleged epistle to Agbarus, mentioned and 

t iven in full by Eusebius in his Church history: Book 1. ch. 13. 

Insehius says, that he translated the document from the Syriac origin- 
al in the public archives of Edessa. Ibid, page 44, of the American 
Translation. 
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Protestant principle, — that writing was to be the primary means 
for fulfilling the commission to teach all nations. Protestants 
certainly have no right to assert the existence of any such com- 
mand; for according to their own Rule, they cannot travel 
beyond the record, and the record is wholly silent on the mat- 
ter. One of the sacred writers of the new testament, — St* 
John, — indeed, tells us, that he was commanded to write out 
some divine messages to the seven Churches of Asia, and also 
a particular heavenly vision, which he saw;* but this solitary 
exception does not impair the force of the argument, nor mate- 
rially serve our adversaries. For, besides that this happened 
more than sixty years after the ascension of Christ into heaven, 
it is confined to a very small portion of a very mysterious and 
awfully prophetic book; it does not embrace much that is doc- 
trinal, but rather contains a mere warning; and, what is yet 
more to the purpose, it does not even hint that the object of 
this writing was to lay down a complete and primary Rule of 
Faith. 

& With this single exception, not one of the sacred writers 
of the new testament says any thing from which we are led to 
infer, that Christ ever meant or intended that his Religion should 
be taught to the world and handed down to posterity chiefly 
and primarily by means of writing. Had such been the persua- 
sion of the apostles, would they not all have left us some writ- 
ings to transmit to us their testimony to the doctrines of Christ? 
Had they neglected to do so, they would certainly have been 
grievously wanting to a most sacred duty imposed upon them 
by tire commission. Yet we find that only five out of the 
twelve, — reckoning St. Mathias in the place of Judas, — are 
recorded to have written any thing at all. And three out of 
these five, — St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude, — have left us 
nothing more than brief epistles, written under particular cir- 
eumstances, and for special reasons. More than half of the 
new testament was written by inspired men, who were not 
among the apostles to whom the commission was addressed by 
our blessed Lord. If the Protestant Rule of Faith be the true 
one, and that which Christ intended to establish in giving the 

* Apocalypse, or Revelations, chaps, i. ii. iii., aid chap* xix. 9. 
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commission, we are forced to say one of two things: either that 
those to whom it was addressed did not so understand it, or that, 
' having so understood it, more than half of them utterly failed 
to comply with either its letter or its spirit! What Christian is 
prepared to say this? 

4. Again, had such been the original intention of Christ, 
would not the sacred writers have taken some pains to furnish 
us with a full and connected account of the doctrines and insti- 
tutions of Christianity? Would they not, somewhere at least 
in their writings, have given us a regular and complete sum- 
mary of the Christian faith, and told us what tenets it was indis- 
pensably necessary for all Christians to hold, if they would secure 
the salvation of their souls? Had they understood the mind of 
Christ as our dissenting brethren now profess to understand it, 
they would most assuredly have done something of the kind, 
else they would have been sadly deficient in the discharge of a 
most sacred duty solemnly imposed upon them by their divine 
Lord and Master. Yet they no where profess to do this. They 
no where inform us, that it was their design to present a full 
and perfect synopsis of the principles constituting the Christian 
Religion. They seem, on the contrary, to have written by ac- 
cident, or under the influence of particular circumstances, rather 
than with any settled purpose of telling us all that a Christian 
should know .and believe in order to be a real and thorough 
disciple of Christ. They wrote at different times, in differ- 
ent places, and without any apparent mutual understanding that 
what was protermitted by one should be supplied by another. 

The four gospels, for instance, contain a very brief summary 
of a few among the many things which Christ said and did, 
chiefly during his public life. The first three of them, — St. Ma- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, — often relate the same things 
and almost in the same words. The last of them, — St. John, — 
supplies us with a great many additional details on the same 
subject; but how very meagre is even his account of the public 
life of Christ! How very condensed are his reports of the dis- 
courses of that Savior, upon whose bosom he was wont to lean, 
as the beloved disciple! Does he furnish us with an account 
of one hundredth part of what his dearly beloved Master said 
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and did? In the very last verse of his gospel, which was also, 
in point of time, the last sentence of inspiration that was penned 
by any writer of the new testament, he himself tells us as 
much, and in the most emphatic language: “But there are also 
many other things which Jesus did ; which, if they were writ- 
ten every one, the world itself, I think, would not be able to 
contain the books that should be written.”* 

Even if St. John had not left on record this plain and une- 
quivocal testimony, we might easily gather from the gospel 
accounts themselves, that they do not profess to give us any 
thing more than a few very brief hints and sketches of the 
doctrine and life of Christ. How little, for example, do any 
of them all tell us concerning what Christ said and did during 
the forty days intervening between his resurrection and his as- 
cension, when “he appeared, (t<* the apostles) and spoke of 
the kingdom of God?”f These were days full of interest and 
pregnant with instruction to the world; for it was then chiefly 
that Christ fully unfolded the principles, and instituted the 
sacraments of his holy Religion. Even a very brief and com- 
prehensive account of what occurred during that short period, 
would have filled a volume probably much larger than # the 
whole new testament. The evangelists all write with a studied 
brevity; far from intending to relate every thing, they appear to 
have almost entirely confined themselves to such things as 
would be best calculated to persuade the world of the divine 
mission of Jesus, and to induce men to believe in him: and St. 
John states this purpose in the most explicit language.}: This 
end once secured, they knew that the believer would be dis- 
posed to receive implicitly every thing which Christ had taught, 
and that he would have ample means for fuller instruction in 
s the ordinary teaching of those to whom Christ had intrusted 
this special commission. 

What has been said of the four gospels, is still more strik- 
ingly true of the other books, composing the new testament. 

*St. John xxi. 25. The gospel of St. John was written at Ephe- 
sus about the close of the first century, the last of all the books of the 
new testament. See also St. John xx. SO, 31. 

fActs i. 3. $St. John xx. 30, 31, tup. cit. , 
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I have not time to dilate upon them all; but a mere glance at 
their contents and scope is sufficient to convince any impartial 
man, that they are mere historical sketches or incidental disqui- 
sitions on particular subjects, specially adapted to the times in 
which they were severally written, or to the wants of the per- 
sons to whom they were respectively addressed. They presup- 
pose, rather than furnish, a full knowledge of the Christian sys- 
tem. The acts of the apostles, after the twelfth chapter, are 
little more than a brief chronicle of the missionary labors of 
St Paul: they tell us little of the other apostles; they do not 
state where most of them labored or died; they break off sud- 
denly, without even informing us of what St. Paul himself did 
during the last years of his life; they evidently leave more un- 
said than they say. The epistles of St. Paul and those of the 
other apostles, were mere letters of advice written to meet par- 
ticular emergencies, to solve special doubts, or to convey in- 
struction on particular points on which instruction was special- 
ly needed: some of them were addressed to particular persons, 
on subjects of a private nature. They were manifestly intend- 
ed to be merely remembrancers of the doctrines already fully 
unfolded by preaching, or as supplements to the preached 
word. St Paul often refers to his oral teaching; as, to select 
one out of many instances, when he bade the Thessalonians to 
"stand firm, and to hold the traditions which they had learned 
whether by word or by his (previous) epistle.”* 

5. From all these considerations it is manifest, that the sacred 
writers did not compose the various inspired tracts which make 
up the new testament with any settled purpose to give us a 
complete and connected summary of the Christian doctrines 
and institutions; and that, consequently, they did not write un- 
der the impression that, according to the will and intention of 
Christ, any such written summary was absolutely necessary. 
To gather the whole Christian doctrines from their writings, 
you must take a passage here and another there; you must 
separate them from their connexion and generalize their mean- 
ing; you must explain what is obscure in one by what is plain 

* II Thaasaloniaas ii. 14. 
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in another; and after having gone through all this patient labor, 
you must put those passages together in a certain order, and 
must even supply some things upon which the new testament 
is almost wholly silent, before you can hope to have arrived at 
a full understanding of the Christian doctrine. This is a task 
manifestly above the capacity of the great bulk of mankind, 
besides that it requires more time and study than is allowed "by 
the necessary avocations of most men. Is it to be thought that 
Christ instituted a Rule of Faith which, he well knew, it would 
be morally impossible for the vast majority of mankind to apply? 
Would it have been just in him, to require of all men an uncon- 
ditional belief in all his doctrines, under the penalty of eternal 
damnation, while, at the same time, he instituted a Rule ac- 
cording to which it would be next to impossible for them to as- 
certain with certainty what he had really taught? 

6. Yet more; had it been the design of Christ that the bible, 
as understood by each individual Christian for himself, should 
contain his whole Religion and be the only Rule of Faith and 
practice, would not the sacred writers, fully aware of such in- 
tention, have taken special pains to write out every thing so 
plainly that no one, even the most dull and ignorant, could be 
mistaken in the interpretation? Most assuredly. And yet, is 
such the case? If the sacred writers are so very plain, why is 
it that our Protestant brethren, who profess to understand them 
so thoroughly, have given to the world so many contradictory 
systems of Religion all professing to be derived from the bible? 
If the bible is so very plain, why do they not all understand it 
alike? Is it a mass of contradictions, like the religious creeds 
said to be extracted from its sacred pages? If the bible con- 
tain but one Religion, divine and harmonious and one in all its 
parts, where is the safety in a system of interpretation which 
draws a hundred warring creeds from its various books? Is it 
not plain to the lowest capacity, that ninety-nine out of these 
hundred conflicting faiths, at least, must be wrong and spuri- 
ous, and that one only of them, at most, can be right? And 
therefore, that the Protestant, according to his own showing, 
has at last ninety-nine chances to be wrong, to one to be right; 
whereas, if the Catholic Church be right, he is infallibly 
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Wrong? There is no escape from this difficulty. There is no 
possibility of reconciling the alleged clearness of the scrip- 
tures with the many conflicting religious systems built up on 
their supposed meaning. 

Tell me not, that the bible is plain, at least on all points 
necessary for salvation; and that the differences of interpreta- 
tion among Protestants regard only unimportant tenets. If 
those doctrines upon which our dissenting brethren differ 
among themselves are so very unimportant, Why do they con- 
stitute the basis of denominational distinctions? Why divide 
the unity of the Church for matters so trivial? Why set up 
church against church and altar against altar; why rend the 
seamless garment of Christ; why tear his mystical body into 
fragments, for articles which, after all, every one is free to re- 
ceive or reject without thereby incurring the divine displea- 
sure? It is plain, that those* who hope to escape from the diffi- 
culty by this answer, do not themselves practically believe in 
its soundness; else, instead of organizing a hundred conflict- 
ing communions, they would certainly all coalesce into one. 

Again, have not the most learned men, those who were well 
acquainted with the original languages in which the bible was 
written, and who were thoroughly versed in oriental- manners, 
customs, and literature, to which allusion is constantly made 
in its sacred pages, been nevertheless often sadly puzzled to 
arrive at its original meaning? Have not men equally learned, 
equally pious, equally sincere, often pronounced very different 
opinions on the meaning of the same passages? Did not the 
early German Protestants, for intance, give as many as two 
hundred different interpretations of one single text, the plain- 
est, perhaps, in the new testament, — “This is my body?” And 
such being the case, how can the unlearned hope to arrive at 
the real meaning of the sacred text? 

Let us hear what St. Peter says on this very subject: “As 
also our most dear brother Paul, according to the wisdom given 
to him, hath written to you; as also in all his epistles, speaking 
in them of these things: in which are some things hard 

TO BE UNDERSTOOD, WHICH THE UNLEARNED AND UNSTABLE 

(the bulk of mankind) wrest, as also the other scrip- 
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tures, to their own PERDITION.*’* There are, then, many 
passages of the sacred scriptures, embodying doctrines, too, 
essential to salvation, which are hard to be understood, and 
which many wrest to their own perdition. This, testimony 
strikes a mortal blow at the Protestant Rule of Faith. Another 
testimony of the same apostle completes the evidence against 
its truth: “ Understanding this first, that no prophecy of 
scripture is made by private interpretation .”f 

7. You will, perhaps, object, that it is incompatible with the 
wisdom and goodness of the Holy Ghost, who inspired the 
sacred scriptures, to have left them obscure, at least in matters 
of importance for salvation; and you will state your argument 
in this form: if the scriptures are not plain enough to be un- 
derstood by the most ordinary capacity, it is because the Holy 
Ghost either could not, or would not, speak plainly; hut it 
were little short of blasphemy to say either of these things. 

I answer, that this is little better than a shallow sophism; it 
takes for granted the very thing in dispute, and supposes that 
the Holy Ghost meant to make the scriptures the sol$ Rule of 
Faith, as interpreted by each individual for himself, apart from 
all Church authority. This is plainly a begging of the ques- 
tion. The Holy Ghost made the scriptures plain enough to 
those who would seek to expound them, not by private interpre- 
tation which St. Peter rejects, but by the clear and unmistakeable 
light thrown upon them by the public teaching of those to 
x whom Christ intrusted the commission to “preach the gospel 
to every creature.** With this authorized commentary, every 
thing in them would become plain enough; without it, many 
things would remain uncertain and obscure. The new testa- 
ment was to be received as a divine commentary on, and a 
supplement to, the public oral teaching of the first inspired 
incumbents of the ministerial office appointed by Christ him- 
self; and, in matters of doubt, they were to be consulted, and 
after them their successors in the same office; and their expo- 
sition was to be received as authoritative and definitive.' 

This is manifest from various passages of the new testament 
itself. Thus St. Paul, waiting to the Corinthians, clearly inti- 

♦II Peter iii. 15, 16. flbid. i. 20. 
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mates that he had not taught them every thing, hut had confined 
himself to those elements of Christian knowledge which were 
adapted to their weakness: “Howbeit, we speak wisdom 

among the perfect but we speak the wisdom of God 

in a mystery .... And I, brethen, could not speak to you, 
but as carnal. As to little ones in Christ, I gave you milk to 
drink, not meat; for you were not able as yet: but neither in- 
deed are you now able; for you are yet carnal.”* Thus again, 
in the same epistle, he plainly says, that he had not written 
every thing concerning the holy eucharist and public worship, 
but that he would afterwards supply the deficiency by his oral 
teaching: “And the rest I will set in order, when I come.”-f* 
In the most sublime of all his epistles, the one to the Hebrews, 
he intimates the same economy, when, speaking of Melchise- 
dech, he says: “Of whom we have great things to say, and 
hard to be intelligibly uttered: because you are become weak 
to hear.”]; In all this, the apostles did but follow the example 
of our blessed Lord himself, who was wont to speak to the 
multitudes in parables hard to he understood, but which he 
took particular pains fully to explain to his apostles and disci- 
ples, that they might be thereby fully qualified to become the 
instructors of the people. To them he said, when they inquir- 
ed into the motive of this his mode of procedure: “Because 
to you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of hea- 
ven; but to them (the people ; it is not given There- 

fore I speak to them in parables: because seeing, they see not, 
and hearing, they hear not, neither do they understand.”! Had 
Christ intended to make the people the interpreters of his Reli- 
gion, apart from the oral teaching of his ministry, his conduct 
on this and other similar occasions is wholly inexplicable. 

Nor can we, on this principle, explain the answer made by 
the learned and pious Jewish eunuch to the deacon Philip, 
when the latter, finding him engaged in reading Isaiah, ventured • 
to ask him: “thinkest thpu that thou understandest what thou 
readest?” To which the eunuch answered: “ How can /, ufb 

*1 Corinthians ii. 6. 7, and iii. 1,2. 

fl Corinthians xi. 34. tHebrews v. 11. 

||St. Math. xiii. 11, 13. 
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Itss some one show m«?”* Even the apostles and disciples 
themselves, though they enjoyed for so long a time the company 
of the Son of God and had been taught by his lips, yet were 
dull of comprehension, and did not understand the meaning of 
the ancient scriptures, until he himself, after his resurrection, 

* ‘beginning from Moses and the prophets, had expounde^to 
them, in all the scriptures, the things that were concerning 
him;” and “had opened to them the scriptures.”! And it was 
only after the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them on the day 
of Pentecost, that their minds were fully enlightened on a sub- 
ject so difficult of comprehension. 

' * The self-same principle runs through all these and many oth- 
er similar passages of the sacred volume: namely, ^that the 
bible was intended to be plain in all its parts only to those 
who were specially taught by Christ himself, or by those whom 
he had taught and specially commissioned to unfold its sacred 
meaning in doubtful points to others. In matters of obscurity 
and difficulty, the faithful were under the necessity of consult- 
ing those who had been regularly authorized “to teach all na- 
tions.” This system is the pivot upon which the whole scrip- 
tural system turns. It is the great luminous centre from which 
radiates the light that dispels its obscurity and clears up its 
doubts. Without it, the whole scope and genius of scriptural 
meaning becomes uncertain, if not wholly unintelligible to the 
mass of mankind. 

8. Without this clear light, thrown upon the new testament 
by the public oral teaching of the Christian ministry, how could 
the early Christians have become acquainted with many things 
in the Christian Religion, concerning which its sacred pages are 
either wholly silent, or speak only in the most obscure lan- 
guage? How else could they have learned the transfer of the 
obligation of keeping the Jewish Sabbath, or seventh day of 
* the week, to the Sunday, or first day of the week? This trans- 
fer was certainly made by the authority of Christ, or by that of 
his apostles promulgating his will; and yet the new testament 
says nothing from which it may be pecessarily inferred, or even 
inferred at all. How else could they know, that the ceremqny 

•Acts viii. 30, 31. fSt. Luke xxiv. 27, 32. 
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of washing feet, so strongly enforced both by the example and 
the apparent command of Christ, was not an obligation on all 
Christians, or even a sacrament of the new covenant?* How 
else could they know, that infants were to be baptised, or that 
baptism administered by heretics was not to be renewed by 
authorized ministers? How else could they know, that the ob- 
ligation of “abstaining from blood and things strangled/' so 
clearly inculcated by the apostolic Council of Jerusalem among 
“the things necessary/’ was not intended to be as permanent 
in the Church as that of “abstaining from fornication/’ with 
which it is associated in the same connexion? f And upon 
what authority, other than that of the Church expounding the 
scriptures, do our dissenting brethren know and believe all 
these and many other things of a similar kind, which most of 
them nevertheless receive as well as ourselves? 

9. Again, if the new testament, as understood by private 
* interpretation, was intended to contain all the doctrines and 
institutions of the Christian Religion, and in so plain a man- 
ner that no one could be mistaken as to their meaning, number, 
and character, will our adversaries have the goodness to tell us 
whether they mean to assert this of any one of its many 
books taken separately, or of all of them taken together? 
If the former, then which of those books contains all that is 
necessary? And if any one of them does contain all this, 
where is the utility or the necessity of die others? If the lat- 
ter, then pray where is the evidence for the fact? Do any of 
the sacred writers inform us, that their own writings, in con- 
junction with the rest, were intended to contain every thing 
appertaining to the Religion of Christ ? If so, where is the 
testimony? Our brethren, who profess to receive nothing that 
is not based on a clear scriptural warrant, have surely no right 
to assert any thing as of divine institution which is not founded 
upon such evidence. Is there any thing even in the general 
tenor and complexion of the various books composing Ihe new 

* See St. John, chapter xiii. As far as the mere language of scrip- 
ture is concerned, how is any one to know that this ceremony was 
not as obligatory as the Lord’s Supper itself? 

t Acts, xv. 28, 29. 

2 * 
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testament, which would necessarily lead us to believe, that all 
the sacred writers, taken together, meant to unfold to us the 
entire Christian system? From what we have already said on 
the subject, the presumption lies rather on the other side; at 
least there is certainly no proof of the alleged fact in the book 
itself. 

10. The scriptural testimonies, which our separated brethren 
are in the habit of alleging to prove their position, are certain- 
ly not to the purpose. They regard the old testament only, and 
our present question is mainly in reference to the new . 

The testimony of our Savior: “ Search the scriptures, for 
you think in them to have life everlasting: and the same are 
they that give testimony of mej’’ * even if it was meant to im- 
ply a command or an exhortation, and not a reproof or a mere 
declaration of a fact, — as is more probable from the original 
Greek and the whole context, — is certainly confined to those 
prophetical portions of the old testament which regarded the 
Messiah. 

So also, the famous passage of St. Paul in his second epis- 
tle to Timothy: “ Ail scripture divinely inspired, is profitable 
to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice; that the 
man of God may be perfect, furnished unto every good work,” + 
is manifestly limited to those scriptures which Timothy I* ‘had 
known from his infancy,” and does not at all regard the new 
testament, a great portion of which was not yet 'written. Be- 
sides, St. Paul says, that those scriptures were profitable , not 
that they were sufficient or contained every thing necessary to 
salvation: as they certainly did not, even according to the judg- 
ment of Protestants themselves. Who among them all is pre- 
pared to say, that the old testament alone suffices to instruct us 
in the Christian Religion? It may, indeed, “instruct us unto 
salvation,” as it did Timothy, but only “through the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

The same remark may be made in regard to the “noble Be- 
reans,” who “daily searched the scriptures, whether these 
things were so.” I St. Paul had quoted the old scriptures to 

*St Johnv. 39. +Ii Timothyi hi* 16,17. {Ibid, verse 15. 

||Act8, xvii. 11. 
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prove the divine mission of Jesus Christ; and it was natural 
enough that the Bereans/' who were as yet Jews and not be- 
lievers in Christianity, should seek to verify the quotations. 
Had they been Christians, and still doubted the preaching of 
St. Paul, they would certainly have been more deserving of 
censure than of commendation for their conduct, even according 
to the principles of our opponents themselves. 

11. You will, perhaps, tell me, that so long as the inspired 
apostles were upon the earth, their oral teaching, which was 
infallible, was to be received as an authoritative commentary 
on the written word; but that, after their death, the early Chris- 
tians were deprived of this resource, and had nothing left to 
guide them in the path of Christian truth and duty except their 
writings. 

I know that this theory is fashionable enough now-a-days; 
but it is not, for all this, the more defensible or true. Where is 
the evidence that the original mode of teaching all nations, es- 
tablished by Christ himself, was to be changed after the death 
of those to whom the commission was given? This mode was 
clearly in possession, and it could not be superceded but by an 
express divine warrant. Where is the proof that such a 
warrant exists? Had Christ said to his apostles: you must 
preach and teach so long as you will live, but you must take 
care to commit the whole substance of your preaching and 
teaching to writing, as I intend that these writings, as understood 
by each individual for himself, shall, after your death, become 
the only Rule of Faith: then, indeed, the theory might have 
some plausibility. But Christ said nothing of the kind; he 
clearly intimated the precise contrary, when he said that this 
original mode of teaching ail nations was intended by him to 
continue, sanctioned by his divine presence and assistance, 
“all days, even to the consummation of the world.’ * The bur- 
den of proof is upon our adversaries; and they should surely 
prove the alleged change in the established method of God’s 
teaching by a clear testimony of the record itself, their only 
Rule of Faith. But the record is not only silent on the sub- 
ject of the alleged change, but its obvious meaning clearly im- 
plies the contrary. 
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12. Besides, is it at all probable, that Christ intended that 
this change should really take place? Even if there were no 
express testimony on either side of the question, is it not high- 
ly probable, to say the least, that no such change was ever con- 
templated by Christ? Is it probable that our divine Lord who 
‘'was God and changed not,” would have authorized so speedy a 
change in one of his primary and most cherished institutions? 
Did he not, as God, clearly foresee, that his followers who 
would live after the apostolic age, would be in much greater 
need of pastoral instruction and guidance, than those who 
would be imbued with the principles of his Religion by his 
own inspired apostles ? Would not doubts and controversies 
arise among them, which could be settled in no other way than 
by authoritative oral teaching? 

Did he not also clearly foresee, what was really the fact, that 
the books of the new testament would be scattered over the 
whole world, in the different churches to which they were re- 
spectively addressed, or for which they were written, and that 
they would not be collected into one volume for three entire 
centuries after his ascension ? And that, if he constituted them 
the only Rule of Faith and practice, all his followers, during 
this long period, would be entirely and necessarily shut out 
from all means of ascertaining the principles of his Religion ? 
Did he not foresee, that even for many centuries after this peri- 
od, not one in a thousand of his disciples, would be able to 
read those sacred documents, even if they should be so fortu- 
nate as to have access to them ? And did he not also foresee, 
that the art of printing would not be discovered for full fourteen 
centuries after the date of the commission, and that, as a neces- 
sary consequence, not one in ten thousand of his followers 
would by possibility be able to possess the sacred volume ? 
Did he not, finally, plainly foresee all the innumerable discor- 
dant interpretations which those adopting that volume as their 
only Rule of Faith, and expounding it by their own private 
judgment, would put upon even its plainest language ? 

Being God he certainly clearly foresaw ail this; and being a 
God infinitely wise and infinitely good, he surely could not 
have intended to establish a Rule subject to so many difficulties. 
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and absolutely impossible of application for the vast majority 
of his followers. Had he done so, he would have made no ad- 
equate provision for the wants of mankind, and would have, 
on the contrary, rendered it next to impossible for the bulk of 
mankind to ascertain with any certainty the real tenets of his 
holy Religion. 

Such are some of the many insuperable difficulties of the 
Protestant Rule of Faith. But there are others, if possible, yet 
more striking and insurmountable. We have space merely to 
glance at a few of the most obvious. 

And first; if the scriptures, especially those of the new tes- 
tament, be the only Rule of Faith, and contain all that is ne- 
cessary to be believed, they should surely furnish us with 
satisfactory information and proof in regard to the important 
previous question, — whether they are themselves inspired in 
all their parts : but they tell us no such thing. There is not 
one passage, from St. Matthew to the Apocalypse, which gives 
us this essential information; and we defy our adversaries 40 
produce any such testimony. But even if they could produce 
it, there would yet be something wanting to the evidence; for 
it might be still objected, that the book could not bear testimo- 
ny to its own inspiration, as that testimony might not itself be 
inspired. We might, indeed, presume that whatever was 
written by any one of the apostles, to whom Christ had special- 
ly promised his assistance, was and is inspired ; but, as we have 
already said, much more than half of the new testament was 
not written by them, but by others to whom there is no evi- 
dence, at least on the record itself, that any such promise was 
ever made. How, for example, can any one prove from the 
new testament itself, that St. Mark and St. Luke were inspired? 
Thus, then, there is manifestly a most important link wanting 
in the chain of evidence furnished by the Protestant Rule. 

The second great difficulty in the way of the Protestant Rule, 
is that which regards the canon, or the authentic list of those 
books of the new testament which are to be received as divine. 
The book itself certainly contains no such catalogue, nor is 
there any thing in it which gives us even a single hint by which 
we might be guided to a correct conclusion in a matter of such 
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▼ital interest. Yet the canon certainly does involve a question 
of faith; and if the bible be the only Rule of Faith, it is a fun- 
damental question : for how can we be guided by a Rule, until 
we first ascertain what composes the Rule ? Therefore, here 
too, the alleged Rule is obviously incomplete, and says nothing 
whatever on an article essential to its very existence. 

How is this article to be settled ? Plainly by evidence with - 
out the record, and, of course, wholly independent of the 
Protestant Rule ; by the authoritative teaching of the early 
Church H that is, by the Catholic Rule. Even Protestants are 
compelled to fly to this only resource for determining the canon ; 
but, in doing so, they act inconsistently with their great funda- 
mental principle, and virtually admit that their Rule is wholly 
inadequate. 

This question of the canon is as diflicult as it is important. 
For more than three centuries after the birth of Christianity, 
serious doubts were entertained in many parts of the early 
Church concerning the canonicity of various books of the new 
testament, which our opponents now agree with us in admit- 
ting : such as the epistle of St. James, the second epistle of St. 
Peter, the epistle to the Hebrews, the second and third of St. 
John, the epistle of St. Jude, and the Apocalypse, or Revela- 
tions ; besides several smaller portions of some other books, as 
the history of the adultress in the eighth chapter of St. John’s 
gospel, a portion of the last chapter of St. Mark, and the pas- 
sage in the twenty-second chapter of St. Luke, which treats of 
the bloody sweat of our Lord. The doubt arose chiefly from 
the peculiar condition of the Church, which was then griev- 
ously persecuted, and was often unable to convene councils 
to examine into this and other matters ; and also from the 
fact already alluded to, that most of the books of the new 
testament were as yet scattered over the world, and some of 
them were therefore almost wholly unknown in many 
churches. 

But so soon as the Church emerged from the catacombs 
into the full light of day, in the fourth century, her pastors set 
about the great work of collecting together all the scattered 
books, and of determining which were canonical and which 
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were not. By her solemn verdict, rendered in various coun~ 
cils, many books which had been previously circulated, to a 
greater or less extent, and had been viewed by some as inspired 
writings of the apostles or disciples, were set aside as spurious 
or uninspired, and those only were pronounced genuine which 
we now receive* Among those thus set aside, we may reckon 
the following : the gospel according to the Hebrews, the gos- 
pel according to the twelve apostles, the history of the Infancy 
of Jesus Christ, the epistle of St. Barnabas, the acts of St. Paul 
and St. Thecla, the Shepherd, or Pastor of Hermes, the two 
epistles of St. Clement, and many others. * 

Now, amidst so many serious difficulties in the way of set- 
tling the canon, which existed even at that early day when the 
means of arriving at the truth were so much more abundant 
than they are at present, how is a Protestant, at this remote 
period, to satisfy his mind that a correct conclusion was then 
arrived at, unless he virtually admit that the Church was guided 
in the matter by the light and assistance of the Holy Ghost, — 
which would be plainly to abandon his own Rule of Faith, 
and to adopt ours? This difficulty never has been, and, I sup- 
pose, never will be solved, by those who contend that the bible 
is the only Rule of Faith, and that nothing is to be believed 
which is not found recorded therein. The Protestant cannot 
prove the canon without abandoning his Rule of Faith, and 
virtually admitting Church authority. 

The third difficulty in the way of the Protestant Rule is not 
less serious. How can a Protestant feel certain that he has a 
true version of the bible? The bible can give him no informa- 
tion whatever on this most important question ; and yet, if he 
have not a true version, he has not the true word of God, and 
therefore cannot even begin to apply his Rule. The bible was 
not certainly written in English, nor in any other modern lan- 
guage, but in Hebrew and Greek ; and the Protestant translation 
into our vernacular, was not made by inspired men, but by men 

* There is much contest among the learned about an epistle which 
many suppose, from a passage in the epistle to the Colossians, to have 
been written by St. Paul to the Laodiceans. It seems certain, hr 
that the one which is now exhibited as such is spurious. 

/ ' 
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who were not only fallible, but were known to hare often 
grievously mistaken the meaning of the sacred text. Thus, 
there were no less than four successive Protestant translations 
of the bible into English, previous to that of King James : 
Tindal and Coverdale’s, Mathew’s, Cranmer’s, and the Bish- 
ops’ hible ; * all of which were, however, subsequently re- 
jected by English Protestants as notoriously corrupt, and not a 
truejrepresentation of the word of God. King James’s trans- 
lation fared little better at first. Protestant ministers, in great 
numbers, openly proclaimed its utter unfaithfulness ; and even 
after it had undergone various corrections, it still retained, and 
retains to this day, many mistranslations, in matters, too, vitally 
I affecting doctrines. This has been triumphantly proved more 
I than once ; nor have the proofs ever been satisfactorily an- 
swered. In \his state of things, how is the English or 
American Protestant to know with certainty, that he has a 
faithful translation ; or, which is the same thing, that he has 
really the word of God, and not a mere counterfeit of it? 

To determine the matter to his full satisfaction, he should be 
thoroughly acquainted with Hebrew and Greek, with ancient 
history, with oriental manners and customs; and, being well 
furnished with all this various knowledge, he should devote a 
long life-time to a critical examination of the principal trans- 
lations which have been made at different times, and should 
carefully, patiently, and impartially weigh the reasons on both 
sides of every mooted question; and even then, he might arrive 
at an incorrect conclusion, as many men equally learned and 
sincere have done before him! Where there is so great a 
diversify of opinion among the learned, even those of his own 
religious sentiments, he cannot safely or consistently receive 
on trust the opinion of any one in particular; for this might 
mislead him into fatal error. Nor can he receive, without ex- 
amination, the opinion of his own particular sect, or even of 
all the sects; for he holds that they, one and all, may deceive 
him, because they, too, are fallible. Besides, this would be 
travelling out of the record, and violating his Rule, 

* See, on this subject, Hallam’s “Introduction to Literature,” &c., 
Yol.Lp.901. 
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Placed in these straits, how is he to feel assured that he has 
a true version, or the word of God in its original purity and 
integrity? And if he cannot be assured of all this, how is he 
to apply his Rule, and of what use is it to him? 

But suppose all these difficulties settled, there is yet another 
equally formidable, which never can be settled by the Protes- 
tant Rule; but which must yet be settled before the Protestant 
can feel any certainty that he is following the word of God. 
Amidst so many conflicting opinions as to the real meaning 
of the bible, how is the sincere Protestant inquirer to deter- 
mine which is the true interpretation? Others may be right, and 
he may be mistaken ; and if he is mistaken, he is really not fol- 
lowing the word of God, but his own fancy only. With so 
many chances against his being right in his interpretation, how 
can he, without pride and presumption, think that all others 
have erred, and that he alone, with much less learning and, 
perhaps, piety on his side, has attained to the truth? The 
bible has really only one true and legitimate meaning; but the 
Protestant Rule, regularly applied, has put upon it hundreds of 
contradictory interpretations; therefore, the Protestant Rule 
stands self-convicted of having grievously perverted and fatally 
wrested the word of God; and therefore, of being totally inad- 
equate for the purpose of guiding iqankind unto a knowledge 
of the truth. 

14. From what I have hitherto said, it is manifest, my be- 
loved brethren, that a Protestant cannot consistently make a 
true act of faith . He may very sincerely and honestly enter- 
tain opinions; but, with so may insuperable difficulties staring 
him in the face, he cannot have faith, properly so called. 
For what is faith? St. Paul defines it thus: “Now faith is 
the substance * of things hoped for, the conviction f of things 
that appear not.”{ That is, according to the clear import of 
the original, faith is the firm and unshaken basis of all our 
future hopes, a full and unwavering conviction of those 

•In Greeek, Ufostasis, — subsistence or basis, substance, a certain 
persuasion . Hederici Lexicon. 

fin Greek, Ecjbcugos, qr Elenchos^ran argument, a conviction of the 
Wind. Ibid. 

{Hebrews xi. ). 

3 
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things which are not known by the senses, but by the positive 
and unerring revelation of God. Now, I ask, how can the 
Protestant Rule, beset as it is with difficulties innumerable and 
insurmountable, be a firm and unshaken basis of future hope; 
how can it induce a firm and unwavering conviction of truths 
revealed? What is, in ultimate analysis, the basis of a Pro- 
testant’s hope and faith? It is plainly his own private judg- 
ment, avowedly the most fallible thing in the world, and, 
among Protestants especially, the fruitful source of almost 
innumerable contradictions. 

I know that Christian faith may have two distinct but con- 
nected elements; the divine and the human, the supernatural 
and the natural. The latter consists in the firm persuasion of 
the mind as to the fact that God has spoken, which persua- 
sion may be induced, to a greater or less extent, by the exami- 
nation of the evidence bearing on this fact; the former consists 
of a ray of heavenly light flashed into the soul, confirming its 
conviction of the truth, removing all its doubts, and, by the 
unction of divine grace, sweetly inclining it to believe unhesi- 
tatingly on the authority of God. Mere natural or human 
faith will never save us; and we cannot have, or even begin 
to have, supernatural faith without the gift of God. Even the 
human element in its highest degree is plainly wanting in the 
analysis of Protestant faith; where is the evidence that the 
divine element is not also wanting? 

I know that God may, and often does, bestow the saving gift 
of divine faith upon the unlearned, the simple-minded, and 
humble, who have not had the opportunity, or have not the 
ability^ fully to examine the evidences of Christianity; but 
where is the evidence that he has ever promised to bestow it 
upon those, whose great leading principle is to reject the teach- 
ing of the Church, and to trust solely to their own private 
judgment interpreting what, they persuade themselves, is the 
pure arid Unadulterated word of God; who “Sre carried about 
by every wind of doctrine;” and who often doubt of those very 
truths of which they profess to be most firmly persuaded, and 
even take credit to themselves for superior liberality, in allowing 
that they may possibly be wrong, and that those who diffre 
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from them may possibly be right? Faith essentially, and in its 
very nature, excludes all doubt. Hence it follows, by a logical 
inference from what has been said, that a Protestant, who is 
consistent in following out his Rule, may have opinion , more 
or less strong, but not Christian faith . And yet St. Paul 
asssures us, that, “without faith it is impossible to please 
God/’* Let our separated brethren look to it in time! 

15. You will, perhaps, tell me, that the Catholic Rule too 
is pregnant with difficulties and beset with doubt; because a 
Catholic is forced to prove the scriptures by the infallible 
Church, and the infallible Church by the scriptures, thereby 
reasoning in what is called a vicious circle. This objection 
has been raised and answered about a thousand times already; 
and 1 hope to answer it again at some length in the proper 
place, when I shall have to treat of the infallibility of the 
Church. Meantime, it is sufficient for our present argument ^6 
offer these two plain remarks: first, in reasoning with Protes- 
tants, who admit the scriptures, but deny the Church, it is 
surely competent for us to quote the former to prove the latter, 
though, in reasoning with an infidel, the course to be pursued 
would be different; second, we can surely prove the scriptures 
independently of Church authority, at least as well and as con- 
clusively as can our separated brethren, and therefore, apart 
from the authority of the Church, we occupy on this subject at 
least as high ground as they do. 

16. In a subsequent Lecture, I trust I shall be able more fully 
to convince you that this objection is a mere quibble; that the 
Catholic rests his faith on the solid and immoveable rock of 
that Church which Christ solemnly commanded him to hear 
and obey; and that consequently, if he err, he drrs by the ex- 
press command of Christ himself. And, in fact, is it not 
manifest from the evidence already alleged, that the Catholic 
Rule of Faith is precisely that which Christ instituted, and 
which his inspired apostles adopted for the spread of the gos- 
pel? Are not the words of the commission plain and con- 
clusive on this subject? “Teach all nations,” “preach the 

•Hebrews xi. 6. 
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gospel to every creature,” — what could be more plain and ex- 
plicit than this language? Consult all the parallel passages in 
the four gospels; turn to all the apostolical writings; run over 
the whole new testament; and you will not find one syllable 
about any intention of Christ that the world should be convert- 
ed by tori ting. 

But you will find the precise contrary asserted, over and over 
again, and in the clearest and most unquestionable language 
that even inspiration itself could employ. Thus, St. Paul, 
speaking in general on this very subject, — of the means ordain- 
ed by Christ for the conversion of the world, — lays down the 
identical principle for which we are now contending, in the 
following strong and emphatic language : “How then shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed ? Or ho\# 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher ! And 

HOW CAN THEY PREACH, UNLESS THEY BE SENT?. . . . FAITH, 
THEN, COMETH BY HEARING; AND HEARIING BY THE WORD OP 

Christ.”* Faith, then, cometh by hearing , and not by read- 
ing; it cometh by hearing the preached word of Christ from a 
minister duly authorized and sent by him, through the legal 
channel of the ministry established by himself, and designed to 
be perpetuated in regular succession to the end of time. *Such 
is plainly the doctrine of St. Paul, and therefore of Christ who 
cent St. Paul. 

St. Paul lays down the self-same principle in another place, 
where he is likewise speaking of the ministerial office in its 
most ordinary relation to the Christian Religion ; a relation 
which, according to the will of Christ, it must sustain to the very 
end of time. “ And some, indeed, he gave to be apostles, and 
some prophets, and others evangelists, and others pastors and 
teachers, for the perfection of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, unto the edification of the body of Christ : till we 
all meet in the unity of FAITH, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
age of the fulness of Christ. That we may not now be children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 

* Romans x. 14, 15,17. 
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trine, in the wickedness of men, in craftiness by which they 
lie in wait to deceive.”* That is, Christ established a regular- 
ly organized ministry, for the purpose of teaching all men, by 
pleaching the gospel, the self-same principles of faith, in 
order that all might be led to unity of faith, and that none 
might be led astray by the false teaching of cunning and wicked 
men, unauthorized to preach, “who lie in wait to deceive” the 
unwary. If the passage mean any thing, it clearly means this; 
and if it means this, it plainly annihilates the Protestant Rule 
and sets up the Catholic. 

I might allege many more passages of a similar import, 
from the new testament, all going to establish the same princi- 
ple; but the fear of trespassing too long upon your time com- 
pels me to confine myself to one more, taken from St. Paul’s 
sublime epistle to the Hebrews. “ Remember your prelates,” 
says the apostle of the gentiles, “who have spoken to you the 
word of God ; considering well the end of their conversation, 
imitate their faith. Jesus Chiist yesterday, to-day, and the 
same forever. Be not carried away with various and strange 
doctrines. 99 ^ That is, listen to the teaching of your pastors, 
or, as he adds a little afterwards : “ Obey your prelates, and be 
subject to them, for they watch as being to render an account 
of your souls :”J imitate their faith; remember that the truth 
taught by them is one and unchangeable, even as Jesus Christ 
himself is; and take heed, lest you be carried away by new 
and strange doctrines. This is precisely what the Catholic 
Rule enjoins. 

17. In the last Lecture, you will remember that I laid down 
four principles, as embodying the great characteristic features 
of Christianity. Those principles being once admitted, — and 
no Christian can reject them, — it is evident that a Rule of 
Faith which is conformable to them and carries them out in 
practice, is that established by Christ; at least, it is intuitively 
certain; that no Rule which is incompatible with them can 
possibly be that instituted by the Savior. Let us briefly apply 
this test to the two Rules of Faith under consideration; and I 
am willing to abide the result. 

* Ephesians iv. 11, 12, 13, 14. t Hebrews xiii. 7, 8, 9. 

$ Hebrews xiii. 17. 
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The first principle is, that Christ established but one Religion: 
the Catholic Rule also necessarily leads to a belief in one^reli- 
gious system; whereas the Protestant Rule, both in its theory 
and in its practical operation, must as necessarily lead, and 
has actually led, to more than a hundred contradictory creeds. 
The second principle is, that Christ must have settled and de- 
fined this one Religion in all its parts : the Catholic Rule does 
the self-same; the Protestant Rule leaves Religion vague, un- 
defined, a crude mass of floating and ever changing opinions, 
and its followers are accordingly “tossed to and fro, and carried 
about by every wind of doctrine.” The third principle is, that 
Christ made this his one Religion obligatory, in all its parts, 
on all mankind : the Catholic Rule enforces this same doctrine; 
the Protestant Rule cannot carry it out, even if it would, for it 
cannot tell its followers, with any thing like certainty, what 
that Religion really is, or what are its essential doctrines. 
The fourth principle is, that Christ must have established means 
by which all men might easily and safely learn what are the 
real principles of his one Religion : the Catholic Rule is also 
easy; for all men, however simple und unlearned, can hear 
and obey the preached word ; the Protestant Rule is extremely 
difficult, and utterly impossible of application to the vast ma- 
jority of mankind, who either cannot read, or have not sufficient 
leisure to read, or have not the capacity to understand what 
they read, especially w'ben they are bewildered by so many 
conflicting systems alleged to be all derived from the word of 
God, as read, examined, and understood by men of learning 
and sincerity who have adopted this mode of arriving at 
the truth. 

1& I view it, then, as fully demonstrated, nay, as almost 
self-evident, that Christ did not establish, and could not, in 
conformity with the genius of his Religion, have possibly 
established, the Protestant Rule of Faith; but that he did, on 
the contrary, clearly institute the Catholic Rule. For the 
fomer Rule there is no evidence whatever in the bible itself; 
it is based upon an assumption wholly unwarranted by the 
principles therein repeatedly and explicitly set forth; it is 
clearly, if not avowedly, opposed to the original means of 
propagating the gospel ordained by Christ, and reduced to prac- 
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tice by his apostles and first disciples; it is not, even now, 
adapted to the wants of the vast majority of mankind, and 
daring the first fourteen hundred yews, before the invention of 
printing, it was utterly impossible of application; it has split 
up the one original Religion of Christ into a hundred warring 
sects, and has thereby disgraced the Christian profession, and 
aimed a mortal blow at Christianity itself; it fosters pride of 
opinion, is opposed to the humility of the gospel, and encour- 
ages rebellion to the authorities established by Christ with the 
Solemn command that all should hear and obey their teaching; 
it is utterly powerless in its attempt to prove the inspiration, 
to establish the canon, to ascertain the true version, or to fix 
upon the real meaning of scripture; it has been the fruitful 
source of a wide-spread infidelity, which was almost wholly 
unknown in Christendom until it sprung into existence, and 
unsettled the ancient faith by its proud and captious spirit; it 
has spread anarchy and confusion over the Christian world, 
has left nothing but ruins in its course, has set up altar against 
altar, and Christian against Christian, and has done nothing 
but mischief; it is not, therefore, it cannot be, the Rule estab- 
lished by Christ. 

It makes Christ less wise than the merest human legislator; 
for the latter always takes care to have a speaking authority, — 
legislatures and judicial tribunals, — to decide on the meaning 
of the law and to settle controversies, well knowing that, with- 
out such a system, society could not be kept together, or even 
exist, for a single month. 

We must seek that Rule elsewhere; in that venerable 
Church of all ages and of all nations, which, like Christ, its 
Founder, has, every where and at all times, spoken the self- 
same language, taught the same faith, been the same “yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” We can find it no where else. 
This Rule is consistent with itself, obviates all the difficulties 
above set forth, is adapted to the wants of all mankind, fosters 
humility, establishes unity of faith, firmly sustains the whole 
Christian system, is eminently conservative in its character 
and tendency, is worthy the wisdom of Christ, is conformable 
with the whole genius of Christianity, and can, moreover, plead 
an express and solemn institution of the Savior. 
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The argument based on what we have hitherto said, may be 
thus stated : that Church is the one true Church of Christ which 
alone adopts the Rule of Faith established by Christ, and which 
alone receives and fully carries out the means which he himself 
ordained, when delivering the apostolical commission for teach- 
ing all nations and converting the world to his Religion; but 
the Catholic Church alone does all this, as we have shown; 
therefore, the Catholic Church alone can claim to be the one 
true Church established by Christ. 

This is the first evidence of Catholicity. 

This argument will receive additional weight from what I 
hope to establish in the next Lecture; in which, if you will 
honor me with your attention, I hope to satisfy you of the ques- 
tion of fact , — that the Catholic Church alone has fulfilled the 
commission, by actually converting to Christianity all the na- 
tions which have ever been so converted. 

May God, in his infinite goodness and mercy, and through 
that boundless love which prompted him to give his own dear- 
ly beloved Son for our redemption, vouchsafe to shed his light 
into our souls, to dispel our carnal darkness, to teach us the 
truth, and to bestow upon us all the sweet unction of his grace, 
without which we cannot hope to be able to embrace the truth, 
even if we should be so fortunate as to find it out. May he 
grant, that we may “all meet in the unity of faith,” and that 
we be not any longer “tossed to and fro by every wind of 
doctrine.” Amen. 
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44 Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations ; baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold, I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world. ” 

St Math, xxviii. 10, SO. 

•* He that is not with me, is against me : and he that gathereth not with 
me, scatteretb.” St Math. xii. 30. 

L* the last Lecture, my dearly beloved brethren, I trust that 
I showed you what was the original means ordained by Jesus 
Christ for the conversion of all nations, and that the Roman 
Catholic Church alone has adopted this means, and fully en- 
tered into the spirit of the apostolical commission. In the 
present, I shall endeavor to show, that she alone has actually 
fulfilled the commission, by the conversion to Christianity of all 
the nations which have as yet been converted from paganism. 
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If I caii once establish this great fact, the argument based upon 
it is as obvious as it is irresistible. It is simply this : 

Christ willed and intended that the world should be convert- 
ed to his Religion by his one true Church, through the means 
which he himself instituted for this purpose; 

But the Roman Catholic Church alone has done all this ; 

Therefore the Roman Catholic Church alone is, or can be, 
the one true Church of Jesus Christ. 

The first, or major proposition, is evident from the words of 
the commission itself, as well as from what has been already 
said; * and it will not, I think, be denied, even by our adver- 
saries themselves. The second, or minor proposition, besides 
the question of principle which we have already discussed, f 
embraces two assertions, which we must now prove : first, that 
the Protestant sects have not converted any one of the nations 
from heathenism to Christianity; and second, that the Catholic 
Church has converted all of them that have ever emerged from 
the darkness of paganism into the light of the Christian Re- 
ligion. These two propositions, like all others involving facts, 
are to be established by historical evidence; and I propose now 
to furnish that evidence in regard to each of them in succession. 

The whole argument being thus narrowed down to a plain 
question of fact, the development of it becomes comparatively 
easy; and I am willing to rest its whole merits upon the his- 
torical testimony bearing on the subject. 

L Protestantism has never converted one single 

NATION FROM PAGANISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 

The evidence for this assertion is manifold and conclusive. 
It will be unfolded in the following considerations, which will 
go far to show what Protestantism has .attempted but failed to 
do in this respect. 

1. Protestantism came into the world full fifteen hundred 
years too late to be able to fulfil the commission for converting 
the nations to Christianity. For long centuries before it had 
sprung into existence, this glorious work had been successfully 
going on, under the auspices of that Church against which it 
afterwards reared the standard of revolt. It could, then, lay 

* In the last Lecture. t ibid 
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claim to none of the laurels already won in this wide battle- 
field of the world, over which the cross of Jesus had been erect- 
ed in triumph by other hands than its own, and by men pos- 
sessing a faith from which it dissented. This consideration 
proves that it was utterly impossible for Protestantism to exe- 
cute the commission. 

2. It cannot be denied, — and I most cheerfully make the 
admission, — that our dissenting brethren of various denomina- 
tions have lately manifested a most laudable seal for the con- 
version of the heathen nations. A rapid glance at the various 
efforts they have made at different times for this purpose, must 
satisfy every impartial mind, that they have not wholly lost 
sight of this object, nor been sparing of continued and organ- 
ized exertions for its accomplishment. During the last fifty 
years, in particular, millions of money have been cheerfully 
contributed, tens of millions of bibles, testaments, and religious 
tracts have been printed and circulated, and thousands of mis- 
sionaries have been sent out by the various Protestant mission- 
ary societies. The following brief statement will enable us to 
form some conception of the almost incredible efforts made by 
these societies for the enlightenment of heathen nations. 

3. Shortly after the rise of Protestantism, — as early as the 
year 1536, — the Calvinistic church of Geneva organized a soci- 
ety for converting pagan nations : but we know little of its 
history; and it seems to be admitted on all hands that its efforts 
proved wholly abortive, and that it was in consequence very 
soon discontinued. From this date to the beginning of the last 
century, a period of more than a hundred and sixty years, the 
various Protestant sects appear to have lain wholly dorment on 
this subject ; to have been content to remain quietly at home, 
and let the heathens shift for themselves. It was only in the 
year 1701, that the first Protestant missionary “society for the 
diffusion of Christian knowledge” was organized in England, 
under the royal auspices and with a royal charter. This was 
soon followed by the “society for the propagation of the gos- 
pel in foreign parts;” and by another of a similar character, 
established in Denmark, by king Frederic IV., in 1706. But it 
is pretty generally admitted, that these various missionary 
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establishments were conducted with little activity and still less 
success, during nearly the whole of the last century. 

With the close of the last and the beginning of present 
century, a new and much brighter ®ra of Protestant missionary 
effort opens upon our view. * In the year 1792 was established 
the “ Baptist missionary society which was followed, in 1795, 
by the “London missionary society / 1 9 and the “Scotch mission- 
ary society. ” In 1800, the English * ‘ Church missionary society” 
came into full and active operation; and it was very soon fol- 
lowed by a great variety of similar associations, both in England 
and America, among which the most wealthy and influential, 
perhaps, is the “Bible Society,” both on account of its tho- 
rough organization and its wide-spread ramificdtions. We may 
say, in general, that, during the last fifty years, the missionary 
zeal of our dissenting brethren has received a new impulse, and 
has been brought into fuller and more active development. 

4. Let us now see what means these various societies have 
had at their command, in order that we may be able to form 
some idea of what we might suppose should have been their 
probable success in the work they all aimed at accomplishing. 
And we shall see, that if they failed, it was not certainly for 
want of zeal, of liberality in contributing, or of men who were 
willing to enter the missionary field. They succeeded in en- 
listing in their favor the wealth and learning of the first men 
in England, in America, and on the continent of Europe. 
Of the vast resources at their command, we may form some con- 
ception from the fact, that, in 1824, it was publicly boasted, 
that, in England alone, one thousand pounds a day were con- 
tributed for the conversion of the heathen ! Taking this as the 
basis of our calculation, we may set down the annual receipts 
in England at three hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds, or 
about one million eight hundred thousand dollars! Adding 
the annual receipts of the American societies, which fall little 
short of half a million of dollars, and taking into the account 
the amounts yearly contributed by the various Protestant socie- 

* For these facts, and for some of those that will follow, I am in- 
debted to the learned, accurate, and moderate Dr. Wiseman, who had 
access to the original documents, and who has nearly exhausted this 
subject. See his sixth Lecture. 
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ties of France, Switzerland, Germany, and Northern Europe, 
we will probably be rather below than above the mark in esti- 
mating the annual receipts of all the Protestant missionary 
societies throughout the world, for many years* past, at two 
and a half millions of dollars. But, for fear of exag- 
geration, let us take two millions as the average annual receipts 
of the last forty years; and we will find that, during this period 
alone, not counting what had been previously contributed, the 
total amount reaches the astounding sum of eighty millions ! ! 

5. The English Bible Society alone, up to the year 1835, 
had printed more than nine millions of bibles and testaments; 
and the American more than six millions; making the total 
number, up to that date, more than fifteen millions ! Add 
those which have been since printed, and also those published 
on the European continent; and it will not, perhaps, exceed 
the truth to say, that the whole number of bibles and testa- 
ments printed, up to the present date, does not fall far short of 
twenty-five millions ! I say nothing of the almost innu- 
merable religious tracts which have been printed and circulated 
by the various Protestant societies during the same period. 

I' is much more to our present purpose, to inquire into the 
number of missionaries which these various societies have kept 
constantly in the field, in various parts of the world. At a 
very moderate estimate, this number may be set down at four 
thousand; * that is, at about four times as many as the Catholic 
Church is in the habit of employing annually. These mission- 
aries receive laTge annual salaries, varying from five hundred to 
a thousand dollars to each, with an additional allowance for 
their wives and children. They thus enter the field abundant- 
ly furnished with all the comforts of life, and with all the re- 
sources that money can ensure. While on this subject, I may 
as well mention, that the Catholic missionaries usually receive 
from the Propaganda, or from other Catholic societies, the very 
moderate annual allowance of from one hundred to one hun- 

* A scientific Journal, Le Nouveau Journal Asiatique, (vol. II. p. 
32.) estimates the number at five thousand; but I prefer to be rather 
under than above the mark. Those of America are included in the 
estimate given in the text. 
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dred and fifty dollars only, and that frequently they do not re- 
ceive even this. 

6. Eighty millions of dollars, — twenty-five millions of 
bibles and testaments, — four thousand missionaries annually 
employed, and under the most favorable auspices; — these are 
the enormous means wielded by those active and colossal Pro- 
testant missionary societies, which have hitherto attempted to 
fulfil the commission, by the conversion of the heathen world 
to Christianity. Surely, if their labors had been attended with 
the blessing of God, they would have been crowned with the 
most complete success. 

But what are the actual results of all this magnificent enter- 
prise ? They may be summed up in two words : those societies 
promised much, but have really accomplished nothing, or 
almost nothing; even according to their own showing ! Their 
annual reports exhibit a long list of moneys expended, of bibles 
and tracts distributed, of missionaries sent forth, of fields white 
for the harvest, of bright hopes and anticipations for the future; 
but they tell us of few converts made, and never once stimu- 
late the zeal and liberality of their members, by presenting the 
simple fact, that a whole nation has been converted to Chris- 
tianity from heathenism ! And yet they would surely have 
done this, had it been in their power. Many of the missions 
have been wholly abandoned as hopelessly fruitless; others are 
in a very languishing condition; others again present brighter 
hopes, but really little better prospects of success. 

Most of the converts are among those who are attached, as 
servants or otherwise, to the various missionary stations; others, 
as in the East Indies, are often found among the wives or chil- 
dren of the English soldiery ; and many of them relapse into 
paganism so soon as the missionaries withdraw, or as they re- 
turn to live amoug their own people. In general, it may be 
set down with safety, that not one permanent convert has been 
made for every ten thousand dollars expended ! 

Dr. Wi seman has fully established all this, and much more 
besides, of the same kind, from the annual reports of the Eng- 
lish missionary societies themselves, and from the statements 
of Bishop Heber and other Protestant travelers or missiona- 
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Ties. My present plan does not allow of the copious details 
which he has given on the subject; and I must refer yon, for the 
facts and specifications, to his sixth Lecture. * 

7. But I cannot refrain from briefly alluding to the history 
and results of Protestant missions in a very interesting portion 
of the world of which Dr. Wiseman does not treat. The Ori- 
ental countries, comprising all the Asiatic territory bordering 
on the Mediterranean, from the borders of Egypt to Constanti- 
nople, have been for many years past a favorite field for Protes- 
tant missionary labor. How has this field been cultivated by 
Protestant missionaries and with what success ? We hare the 
most ample and satisfactory testimony, by recent Protestant 
travelers themselves, that this mission has turned out, like the 
rest, a complete failure. This fact is fully vouched for and 
clearly established by Dr. Madden, in the following remarkable 
passage, taken from the first volume of his Travels in the East: + 

“It is in vain to delude ourselves with the notion that we 
are contributing to the civilization of the East, by the fashion 
of our zeal, 'the conversion of the heathen.’ The knights 
errant of Christianity, indeed, pervade every corner of the king- 
dom. The scriptures have been translated into a hundred mu- 
tilated tongues; and vast sacrifices of money and truth have 
been made in the cause of Eastern proselytism. 

“To convert, it is thought, is to civilize: in my apprehension 
to civilize is the most likely method to convert. Our missiona- 
ries have been totally unsuccessful, for they commenced at the 
wrong end of religious education. They relied too much on 
the abstruse dogmas of the Church, and too little on the mild 
doctrines of Christianity for persuasion. The Turk had to digest 
the Trinity before he was acquainted with the beautiful morality 
of the gospel. The Greek had to abjure the errors of his creed 
before he was initiated into the advantages of a purer worship. 
The Catholic had to listen to the defamation of his creed before 
he was convinced of a more rational Religion; and if they 

♦ “Wiseman’s Lectures” may be found in all our Catholic book- 
stores in the United States. 

t Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, &c.; by R. R. 
Madden, M. D. In tWQ volumes. Y*ol. 1, p. 174 seqq. Edition, Lon- 
don, 1833. 
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were so successful as to shake him in his faith, he had then to 
decide whether he would be a Methodist, or a Presbyterian, or 
a Calvinist, or an English Protestant, or a German Lutheran; 
for our missionaries in Egypt and Syria are of as many conflict- 
ing sects. But such is the obstinacy of the perverse Arabs, 
who prefer walking ‘in the darkness and shadow of death,’ 
rather than receive the light we fain would force upon them, 
that when they are reproved, they have the audacity to say, 
( We have the faith which our father s followed , and we 
are satisfied with it .’ 

“A temporal provision has sometimes produced a temporary 
change, but this is rare; for the conversion of a Musselman 
would necessarily consign the convert to the grave; but if, in 
secret, a proselyte be made, the event, under the magnifying 
lens of ‘the Missionary Herald’ makes a flourishing appear- 
ance. * The Conversion of the Heathen,’ heads a chapter; the 
Evangelical reviewers chuckle over ‘the triumph of the cause,’ 
and John Bull pays another year’s subscription to support ‘the 
Truth.’ A Jew here, whom the Rev. Joseph Wolff ,left im- 
pressed with the truths of Christianity’ showed me a splendid 
copy of the scriptures, which that gentleman had given him: 
I was astonished to find the new testament had been torn out; I 
begged to know the reason; the man acknowledged to me that 
he had torn out the new testament after Mr. Wolff’s departure. 
I accompanied one of the missionaries to the synagogue, who 
in the middle of the worship commenced distributing tracts. I 
saw some of them thrown down ; others were deposited, with- 
out a regard, on the forms: surely the zeal was indiscreet which 
for any purpose disturbed the performance of religious duties; 
and assuredly a Hebrew missionary would have been roughly 
handled by the beadle of St. Paul’s, had he intruded himself, 
on the Sabbath, between the congregation and their God, to dis- 
tribute controversial pamphlets. In alluding to the many suppos- 
ititious conversions that abound in Mr. Wolff’s book, I impugn 
not that gentleman’s veracity; but I have good reason to know 
that he and his enthusiastic brethren have been grossly imposed 
upon by the needy and the vile.” * 

9 Similar testimony, though in language much more cautious and 
guarded, is borne to the fact by a more recent, and an equally qnez- 
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8. It may, perhaps, be more interesting to my present hear- 
ers, to learn the results of Protestant missionary societies nearer 
home; and to be reminded of some recent facts on the subject 
with which Dr. Wiseman could not furnish us. During the 
month of May, our various religious and missionary societies 
generally hold anniversary celebrations in the city of New 
York. On these interesting occasions, reports are presented 
and read on the actual condition, future prospects, and past re- 
sults of each society. These reports are drawn up by men con- 
nected with the societies themselves, and are, of course, as 
favorable and as glowing as possible. I have before me an ab- 
stract of the report made in May, 1845, by the "American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions;” and I think no 
one can peruse it without being forcibly struck with the great 
disproportion between the means employed and the results ob- 
tained. 

In spite of the manifest effort made by the Commissioners to 
keep up the missionary zeal and to awaken the liberality of 
their constituents, one may see, at a glance, the sad paucity of 
result which has attended their labors during the thirty-six years 
of their organization. They tell us of "a great door opened” 
in different places; of fields white for the harvest; of their 
missionaries in Syria "enjoying the confidence of the people;” 
of their bright anticipations in regard to Greece and Africa; — 
"that the land of classic story and song will, one day , become 
vocal with the songs of Sion and the story of the cross, and 
that not Ethiopia alone, but all Africa will speedily stretch 
forth her hands, unto God.” They tell us of printing presses 
in full operation, of schools opened, of immense sums expend- 
ed in various places, of bibles and tracts distributed almost 
without number; but, if we look for the great and ultimate 
practical result of all these missionary resources, — converts, — 

ceptionable witness, a Protestant clergyman and a countryman of our 
own, — Dr. Durbin, of the Methodist denomination. I have not room 
at present to furnish extracts fiom his late work in proof of this; but 
the book is in the hands of our reading community generally, and 
hence I will be content with a few references. See his "Observations 
in the East,” vol. II., pp. 111. 296, 297, &c. The passages may be 
seen collected together and examined in a Review of the work pub- 
lished in the United States Catholic Magazine; No. for August, 1846. 

3 * 
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we shall be sadly disappointed. Upon this vital subject they ob- 
serve a studied silence, or deal in vague generalities, leaving 
their readers to their own conjectures. This looks very suspi- 
cious, to say the least; for surely they would have spoken of their 
converts had they made any worth the mentioning. There is, 
by the way, a remarkable sameness of tone and language in all 
these annual reports; they all promise much for the future , 
but say little about the actual results in the way of converts 
obtained in the past; they seem to be always beginning to do, 
and never ending in doing any thing worth boasting of. 

9. True, they do not fail to tell us, and with evident self- 
complacency, of the converts made by their missionaries in the 
Sandwich Islands, the number of whom they estimate at twen- 
ty-two thousand. As our dissenting brethren, when pressed to 
show us one single nation or tribe converted from idolatry to 
Christianity by their missionary societies, generally point with 
pride to the Sandwich Islands, it may not be inappropriate to 
dwell at some length upon this subject. 

I will not deny that they have there made many converts* at 
least many nominally such. And it would be, indeed, remark- 
able if they had not, when we consider the longtime they have 
been cultivating this field, the very large amount of money they 
have expended on it,— -estimated by “Zion’s Herald,” a few 
years ago, at considerably more than six hundred thousand dol- 
lars; — and above all, when we consider the favorable circum- 
stances under which they first entered on this mission. The 
native princes of those Islands, struck by the superior civiliza- 
tion of the white traders who had settled among them for com- 
mercial purposes, and panting to learn the arts by which their 
distinguished visiters had been enabled to attain this superiori- 
ty, themselves earnestly, and of their own accord, petitioned 
for missionaries; and they are the first people within our 
knowledge of whom history states any thing of the kind. * 
Missionaries were accordingly sent out to them by the Protes- 
tant societies, chiefly by those of the United States; and, under 

* A similar circumstance is related of the Nez Perces Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains, who sent delegates to St. Louis for Catholic 
missionaries, but this was at a subsequent period. See “Letters of 
Father De Smet.” 
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the very auspicious circumstances which attended their entrance 
upon the mission, their efforts were at first crowned with 
much apparent success. The natives came to hear their 
preaching in great numbers, and their schools were numerously 
attended by the young of both sexes. 

But the event did not correspond with the brilliant anticipa- 
tions founded upon this flattering beginning. The islanders 
soon found, that, instead of parental instructors, who would 
generously labor to civilize them and to teach them the way to 
heaven, they had really brought in, in the persons of the mis- 
sionaries, imperious task-masters, who lorded it over them with 
a rod of iron, both in church and state. Their legitimate prim- 
ces dwindled down into mere subservient tools of their new 
teachers. A union of Church and state was soon brought 
about, and religious conformity, embracing the obligation of 
attending public worship on Sundays, was rigidly enforced by a 
•code of pains and penalties. Their ancient liberties were 
gone; their beautiful Islands had been subjugated, not convert- 
ed. Their numbers, too, had decreased from 400,000, at which 
they were estimated when the whites first visited the Islands, 
to 110,000; * and the decrease still went rapidly on, so as to 
threaten their final annihilation. 

The traveler Kotzebue states, that he saw, with his own 
eyes, the natives driven into the Protestant meeting-houses with 
sticks, f The chief of the American Protestant missionaries, 
the Rev. Mr. Brinsmade, was appointed American consul; and 
he and his reverend brethren had the ear of the king and 
queen, and held almost supreme control over the Islands. So 
severe and intolerable was the yoke imposed upon the natives 
by their new religious protectors ; so great was the increase of 
civil feuds and quarrels among them ; that one of the princes, 
who had been among the first converts, disgusted with the state 
of things, actually prepared an expedition to emigrate from his 
own country! \ 

♦ This statement is made by “Zion’s Herald,” an authority which 
will not be questioned. 

f See his “Second Voyage around the World,” quoted by Dr. Wise- 
man, Sixth Lecture, tup. cit. 

X Dr. Wiseman states this and other similar facts, on the following 
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And what was the moral influence on the natives, of the gos- 
pel as preached to them by the Protestant missionaries? Did 
they become more -virtuous or less vicious; did they riete or 
fall in the scale of civilization? If my limits permitted 
the necessary details, I could here spread out before you a 
whole volume of such evidence as even you would not be 
disposed to reject, all going to prove that the moral condition 
of the natives was almost as bad after their alleged conversion 
as it had been before. I could even show, by the testimony of 
many among the missionaries themselves, contained in their 
letters published in this country, and by other accredited 
evidence, that the simplicity of the Islanders was changed 
into craftiness and treachery, and that vices of a most dis_ 
gusting nature became much more common among them than 
they had ever been before. From the same sources I could 
establish the fact, that the missionaries themselves quarreled 
on the subject of slavery and other matters, and that some among 
them in consequence retired in disgust from the mission. 

I could, moreover, confirm all this as well as what I have 
previously stated, by the testimony of two secular papers pub- 
lished on the spot by intelligent Protestants, — the “ Sandwich 
Island Gazette” and the “Hawaii Spectator,” — which prints 
established, by evidence that could not be resisted, the impor- 
tant fact, that the whole mission had turned out a complete fail- 
ure. Copious extracts from them were published some years 
ago in many of the American newspapers ; and it would lead 
me too far to repeat them here. 

But I must mention one undoubted fact which speaks a 
volume on the subject. In April, 1833, the king published an 
edict by which the natives were to be thereafter left free to 
neglect or to attend Protestant worship at will. So soon as a 
forced attendance was no longer enjoined, the new converts 
abandoned the meeting houses almost in mass, and returned, 
with frantic ardor, to their once prohibited heathen sports! 

Protestant authority: “Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich 
Islands,” London, 1827; “the Quarterly Review,** vol. xxxv. p. 400, 
and Ixx. p. 609; Toole, “Account of nine month's residence in New 
Zealand;” and Kotzebue, as above quoted. 
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Many of the missionaries complain of this sad defection in 
their letters published in this country. 

I wish I could stop here ; but there is yet a darker shade to 
the picture. The Protestant missionaries were not content 
with imposing upon the natives, for a number of years, the 
intolerable yoke of a forced religious conformity, but they dis- 
graced themselves with the crime of persecution. The first 
Catholic missionaries, three in number, reached the Islands in 
1826; and their labors were soon crowned with the most com- 
plete success. But after two or three years they were forcibly 
driven from the Islands, at the instigation of the American 
missionaries, who had themselves come from the boasted land 
of freedom ! Other Catholic missionaries, who visited the 
Islands in 1837, met with the same unchristian treatment. 
They were placed in a rickety vessel, wholly unsea- worthy, 
and were thus compelled to leave the field of their labors. 

After their sudden and constrained departure, a most unchris- 
tian and inhuman persecution was carried on against the con- 
verts they had made. According to the testimony of the two 
local Protestant journals above referred to. Catholic women 
and children were condemned to carry burdens and to work on 
the public highways, like condemned criminals! The cruel 
sufferings they endured for the crime of having listened to 
the Catholic missionaries, and the additional circumstance that 
those sufferings were inflicted at the instigation of Christian 
missionaries, natives of a free Republic, and in the nineteenth 
century, would seem almost incredible, were not all these facts 
vouched for by eye-witnesses of undoubted veracity. 

The Catholic missionaries who had been last expelled were 
natives of France, and the French government resolved to re- 
instate them, on the ground that their expulsion had taken 
place against the laws of nations. Captain La Place was sent 
.out for this purpose in a French frigate, and he succeeded in 
accomplishing his enterprise, and in compelling the local 
authorities, under the surveillance of the missionaries, to grant 
free toleration to Catholics; — for he asked nothing more in their 
behalf. This fact presents to our view a curious commentary 
on the boasted liberality of Protestants, and the alleged intoler- 
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ance of Catholics in the nineteenth century. It points our at 
tention to Protestant missionaries openly advocating and carry- 
ing out principles of persecution, and to a Catholic govern- 
ment standing forth the champion of religious liberty ! 

What now ensued in the Sandwich Islands may serve to 
show us the boasted stability of the Protestant converts there 
made, as well as the relative success of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant modes of securing conversion. In less than five years 
after this act of free toleration, ninety Catholic chapels were 
erected in the Islands, three thousand children were in regular 
attendance in the Catholic schools, and fourteen thousand con- 
verts were made! These are remarkable, too, for their indus- 
try, honesty, and progress in civilization, according to the tes- 
timony of travellers of undoubted veracity. Catholicity is now 
evidently rapidly gaining the ascendency in those Islands, 
while Protestantism is as certainly on the decline. 

From all these undoubted facts, it may easily be gathered, 
that the Sandwich Islands are the last place in the world to 
which Protestantism should point with complacency, as to a 
field where its missionary labors have been crowned with suc- 
cess and blessed by Almighty God with an abundant harvest 
of souls. 

10. Still less can Protestants boast of their missionary suc- 
cess in Oregon, another field which their organs not long since 
proclaimed as already “white for the harvest.” Here, too, 
their missions for the conversion of the Indians promised much 
at first, and at last ended in nothing. The Methodist mission, 
which, in 1840, 'promised to convert the entire country, was 
suddenly broken up in 1844, when all its extensive property 
was sold and its ministers were dismissed. * Captain Wilkes 

• The American religious public was highly amused and edified by 
the perusal of a letter written some mouths ago by sister Susan Gary 
of the Methodist mission in Oregon. The letter is dated “William 
Fleetalts, July 24, 1844,” and is addressed to Mrs. Lane. We refer 
to it, because it is a pretty good specimen of this species of correspon- 
dence. She thauks her sister in New York for a present of “preserv- 
ed meats and sardines,” and adds: “I do not know how I could have 
been comfortable without them.” Speaking of the young females 
who had been sent out by the Society, she admits that the object for 
which they came, — the instruction of the Indians, — had failed, but 
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had already borne ample evidence to its utter barrenness of all 
success; while he, at the same time, had spoken in the highest 
terms of the brilliant success which had crowned the Catholic 
missions. * 

But while the Protestant missions of Oregon, notwithstand- 
ing the large amounts expended on them, have thus proved a 
signal failure, the Catholic missionaries in the same country, 
with little other means at their command than prayer, zeal, 
and the blessing of God, have made, in a very few years, more 
than six thousand converts among the Indians, have erected 
fourteen Churches, founded one college for young men, and 
two flourishing female academies. With sixteen zealous mis- 
sionaries .in the field, this flourishing mission bids fair to bring 
into the tfne fold all the hundred and ten thousand Indians who 
dwell in different parts of that territory, f 

11. From the facts and evidence thus far exhibited, I think, 
my dear brethren, you will agree with me in the opinion, that 
the Protestant missions, notwithstanding the immense outlay of 
money and other signal advantages with which they were un- 
dertaken and prosecuted, have proved singularly barren and 
fruitless, even in those countries where they at first promised 
the most brilliant success. How are we to explain this strange 
phenomenon? There must surely be something wrong some- 
where; else this gigantic missionary colossus, which has be- 
strode the world, would not have been thus doomed to totter 

says: “they are unwearied in well doing. I have become acquainted 
with three of the females who came out single, but married since their 
arrival . They have married well, and will be as useful, and I think 
much more bo, than if they had remained single.” She says also, that 
some pious young gentlemen would have married, had they not con- 
cluded “to wait for the right one to come!” 

* See his “Exploring Expedition,” vol. 4, p. 322, and Ibid. p. 350 — 1 , 
2. Also Ibid. p. 315. Speaking of the boasted Protestant mission at 
Willamette, he says: “About all the premises of this mission there 
was an evident want of attention required to keep things in repair, 
and an absence of neatness that I regretted to witness. We had the 
expectation of getting a sight of the Indians on whom they were in- 
culcating good habits, and teaching the word of God; but with the 
exception of four Indian servants, we saw none since leaving the 
Catholic missions.” Ibid. p. 351 — 2. 

t For these details, see the Catholic Almanac for 1846, in which 
there is also an interesting paper on Oregon. 
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and fall, after having been set up with so much labor and sus- 
tained at so great a cost. The signal failure of Protestant mis- 
sionary effort may be traced to a combination of causes, which, 
taken together, may sufficiently explain what might seem other- 
wise wholly inexplicable. 

Among these causes may be enumerated, too worldly a spirit 
among the missionaries, connected with a too great reliance on 
money and mere worldly means for converting the heathen 
nations; and the additional circumstance that the misionaries 
are, for the most part, married men, whose zeal is cramped, 
and whose efforts are often wholly paralyzed by the continued 
solicitude necessarily consequent on the care of a family. A 
married missionary cannot undergo the labor, nor expose him- 
self to the dangers, which one that is single might fearlessly 
endure and encounter. Even some of the missionary societies 
are beginning to perceive this, and to prefer single men for 
foreign missions. * 

While on this subject, I will relate two or three character- 
istic incidents. The Rev. Mr. Kidder, lately sent out to Brazil 
by the Methodist missionary society , to distribute bibles and to 
make converts among the Roman Catholics of that empire, 
tells us himself, that he was compelled, by the sudden death of 
his wife, abruptly to break off his mission, — at the very mo- 
ment too that he had learned the Portuguese language and pre- 
pared himself to be useful; — and to return forthwith to the 
United States, in order to preserve the life of an infant child, f 
Thus also, we read in a late number of the “New York Observ- 
er, ” | that the Rev. Mr. Shuck, for many years a missionary in 
China, was compelled to return to the United States, in order 
to attend to the education of his children, whom he could not 
find it in his heart to rear up among heathens! And in the 
same standard Protestant print, I recollect to have read, some 
months ago, a lengthy article, written with a view to show the 
expediency of married missonaries returning from their respec- 

* Thus, a Synod lately held in Connecticut took precisely this view 
of the case, and enacted accordingly. 

t “Sketches of Brazil,” vol. II. p. 352—3. 

t In a number for January 1846. 
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tive fields of labor after a certain number of yean, for the 
same purpose of providing for the Christian education of their 
offspring. 

Another reason why Protestant missions among the pagans 
are so very fruitless, may be the fact, that they are conducted 
•by men of different denominations, who preach different doc- j 
trines, and thus bewilder the minds of those to whom they ad- 
dress the gospel truths. The poor heathen idolaters, on finding, 
their religious teachers thus quarrelling among themselves, and 
preaching contradictory systems of Religion, are apt to answer 
them as the famous Seneca chief Red Jacket is reported to 
have answered the Protestant missionaries under similar cir- 
cumstances; which was substantially as follows: — I have held 
a talk with my people, and our talk to you is this: go home, 
and agree among yourselves about the talk you are making to 
us, and then come back, and we will listen to you. * 

Still another reason may be found for the failure, in the 
complex and inverted method the Protestant missionary is com- 
pelled to employ in his instruction of the heathen people. He 
must first tell his simple-minded hearers, that Christ established ' 
a Church, and died on the cross to seal the truth of its doc- 
trines with his blood ; then that his Church became corrupt and 
continued so for many centuries, until some men were special- 
ly sent by God to restore it to its original purity; and, if he be 
entirely honest, he should next add, that, in carrying out the 
work of reformation, those men sent by God sadly disagreed 
among themselves, and gave to the world, instead of the old 
Religion, a hundred new but jarring creeds. If the simple 
heathen can understand all this, he is much shrewder and wiser 
than the great majority of intelligent Christians. The Catholic 
missionary, on the contrary, begins at the beginning, and tells a 
plain, straightforward, unvarnished, and consistent story, which 
the pagan can readily understand and easily appreciate. 

But the principal reason of the almost total failure of Protes- 
tant missions among heathen nations, is undoubtedly to be 

*See the splendid work on the Indians, by Col r McKinley and 
Judge Hall — Life of Red Jacket — which I quote from memory, not 
having the work before me r 

4 
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found in the fact, that they do not attempt to convert the world 
by the means which Christ originally ordained, but by others 
of more recent origin and of their own devising, upon which 
he never pronounced a blessing, and to which he never pro- 
mised success. Protestant missionaries do not rely so much 
upon preaching , as upon the distribution of bibles and tracts,- 
which not one in a thousand of the heathens can understand or 
even read; they are not sent to preach by those who are the 
heirs of the men that first received the commission to teach all 
nations; they act not in communion with the one Church of all 
ages and of all nations, and therefore, they act not in concert 
with Christ who is the great Head of that Church. He had 
said: “he that is not with me, is against me; and he that gath- 
bketh not with he scattereth:” — and the failure of Pro- 
testant missionary enterprise is a remarkable commentary on 
this saying. 

How, in fact, can men hope for success, who labor not for 
unity, but for the perpetuation and propagation of disunion and 
sectarianism? Can a general lawfully fight for his country with 
a view to extend its territory by conquest, without a regular 
commission to this effect from its executive, duly delivered and 
properly authenticated? Did he attempt to do so, would he not 
be branded as a rebel, and would not his acts be disavowed? 
And how can a Christian undertake, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, to extend the dominions of his spiritual country, the Church 
of Christ, without a legitimate commission from the regularly 
constituted authorities of that country? “How can they 
Preach unless they be sent?” As a late eloquent writer * 
has well remarked, the Church is the spouse of Christ, and the 
only fruitful mother of his children, and those who have disa- 
vowed her and separated themselves from her household, are 
doomed to a perpetual sterility; or, as St. Cyprian had said be- 
fore him, as early as the third century, “no one can have God 
for his Father, who has not the Church for his mother.” 

II. All the nations which have ever been convert- 
ed from paganism to Christianity, have been so con- 
verted by the Catholic Church. 

Let me now briefly invite your attention, my beloved bre h- 

• Du Maistre. 
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ren, to what the Catholic Church has done for the conversion 
of the world, — the great object contemplated by Jesus Christ 
when he gave the commission, and the one nearest and dearest 
to his heart. If I prove to you, that the Catholic Church has 
executed that commission, by constantly promoting and actually 
securing the conversion of all the nations who have ever passed 
from paganism to Christianity, I will have completed the basis 
of my argument, and furnished you with one more conclusive 
evidence that the Catholic is the only true Church of Christ. I 
hope to establish this proposition by incontrovertible histor- 
ical testimony; though the subject is so vast, that I can hope to 
do little more at present than to glance rapidly at its most prom- 
inent facts and features. I shall, however, allege no fact that is 
not indisputable, and which is not admitted even by our adver- 
saries themselves. 

1. And first, to preclude the possibility of cavil, let me 
state, — what every one at all conversant with Church history 
will know to be an undoubted historical fact, — that the Greeks 
and Latins were united in one Catholic Church in communion 
with Rome during the first eight centuries and a half of the 
Christian sera, until the period of the Greek schism brought 
about by Photius towards the middle of the ninth century; 
and even, with the exception of a few years of interrupted 
communion, for two centuries later, until the final consumma- 
tion of that schism in the eleventh century, under Michael 
Cerularius, bishop of Constantinople. Bearing this important 
fact in mind, it is manifest that all the nations which were 
converted from paganism to Christianity during all that long 
period, whether converted through the agency of the Greek or 
the Latin branch of the great Catholic Church, were really 
brought to a knowledge of the truth by the operation of the 
very principle for which I am now contending. It matters not 
for our argument, whether the missionaries who acted as 
agents of divine Providence in bringing about this conversion, 
were sent immediately and directly by Rome; or acted under 
the broad seal of a commission tacitly sanctioned and approved 
by Rome, because legitimately derived from the proper 
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authorities in the Catholic Church which was in communion 
with Rome. 

2. Another important consideration must be carefully borne 
in mind. According to the original intention of Christ, the 
conversion of the natives to his Religion was not necessarily 
to take place all at once, but was to be, or at least might be 
•progressive. As the Savior himself expressed it: “Penance 
and the remission of sins was to be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. ” * Making Jeru- 
salem their starting point, the apostles and their successors in 
the holy ministry, acting under the ample powers bestowed by 
the original commission given to them by Jesus Christ, were to 
preach the gospel successively to all nations; and Christ had 
promised “to be with them ,, preaching and teaching, and to 
crown their labors with success, “all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” 

3. The stupendous progress of Christianity during the firat 
three centuries, notwithstanding the appalling and, humanly 
speaking, insurmountable difficulties which resisted its propa- 
gation, and threatened it daily and hourly with annihilation, is 
well known and fully recognied by all. Not more than twen- 
ty-four years had elapsed since the date of the commission, 
when St. Paul could boldly assert, in the face of the whole 
world, that the magnificent prophecies of the old testament 
concerning the universal dominion of the Christian Religion, 
were already on the eve of being completely fulfilled: “But I 
say; have they (the nations) not heard? Yes verily, their 
sound (of the apostles) went over all ’the earth, and their 
words unto the end of the whole world.” f And, in the same 
epistle, he could, even at that early date, utter these words of 
eulogy in regard to the Roman Christians: “First I give thanks 
to my God through Jesus Christ for you all; because your 
faith is spoken of in the whole world” \ As Eusebius in- 

I forms us, the apostles divided out the whole world among 
them, and traversed it, like conquerors, bearing every where 
with them, and planting in triumph, the glorious banner of the 

* St. Luke xxiv. 47. 

f Romans x. 18. $ Romans i. 8. 
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cross; and all of them, except St. John, 'who was proof against 
martyrdom, watered it with their own hearts* blood. 

The second and third centuries present to our view the cheer- 
ing prospect of a still wider extension of Christianity. The 
blood of the martyrs, which during this period flowed like 
water, was, in the language of Tertullian, a fruitful seed * 
cast upon the earth, which took deep roots, grew luxuriantly, 
and produced abundant fruits. For one Christian struck down 
in the ranks of this ever increasing army of the Lord, a thou- 
sand new champions sprang forth, armed for the contest, and 
prepared tb lay down their lives for Christ. “We are but of 
yesterday,’* says Tertullian to the authorities of pagan Rome, 
“and we have overspread your empire. Your cities, your 
islands, your forts, your towns, and your assemblies, — your 
very armies, wards, companies, tribes, palaces, senate, and 
forum, swarm with Christians. We have left nothing but your 
temples to yourselves.* * f “Now the various tribes of the Getu- 
lians and Moors, in all parts of Spain and Gaul, and amongst 
the Sarmatians, Daci, Germans, and Scythians, and the territo- 
ries of the Britons, which were inaccessible to the Romans, 
are subject to the Religion of Jesus Christ;** J — is the public 
testimony of the same energetic writer. 

The same consoling truth is attested by other cotemporary 
writers. Thus St. Justin, Martyr, says: “There is no race of 
men, whether Greeks or barbarians, or of whatever other de- 
nomination, amongst whom prayers and eucharist are not offer- 
ed up to the Father and Maker of all things, in the name of 
Jesus crucified.** 0 And St. Ireneeus not only bears evidence 
to this result, but clearly points to the means by which it was 
brought about: “As the sun is one and the same in the whole 
universe, so also the faith, disseminated throughout the whole 
world, is kept with great care one and the same: for, though 
in the world there is a variety of languages, yet the virtue of 
tradition is the same in Germany, Spain, Gaul, Egypt, and 
Lybia. The light of the preaching of the truth every where 

* Sanguis Martyrum, semen Christianorum. f Apologet. o. 37. 

t Contra Judeeos, o. 7. || Dialog, cam Tryphone. 
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shines and enlightens all men who are willing to come to a 
knowledge of the truth !” * 

4. For long centuries had pagan Rome been extending her 
conquests, and it was only by slow degrees that she finally be- 
came the mistress of the world. The march of Christianity 
was much more rapid, and its conquests were much more ex- 
tended and permanent. With giant strides it suddenly over- 
stepped the bounderies of the Roman-empire, and planted the 
cross in triumph among nations over whose heads the Roman 
eagles had never floated. Sprung from heaven, and established 
by him to whom “all power was given in heaven and -on 
earth,” it claimed and received the whole world for its inheri- 
tance. Pagan Rome had risen up in her colossal strength to 
crush it under her iron heel ; but pagan Rome was made to bite 
the dust, and the divine system which she had endeavored to 
annihilate at its very birth, was destined to sway the destinies 
of the world. The cross of Jesus, long despised and down- 
trodden by the rulers of the earth, was destined to surmount the 
highest pinnacles of the Roman monuments, and to glitter, as 
a priceless ornament, in the coronals of Roman emperors and 
empresses. God had so willed it, and all human opposition 
melted away before his lofty purpose. The “Lion of the tribe 
of Juda” conquered ; Constantine became a convert to Christi- 
anity; the Church, hitherto opposed and persecuted, came 
forth from the darkness of the catacombs into the full light of 
day, and dazzled the world by the brilliancy of her worship, 
the richness of her temples, and the splendor of her ceremonial. 

5. But she was not content to have been thus crowned queen 
of imperial Rome; she panted for new conquests; she could 
not be at rest so long as one single nation remained without 
her fold, buried in the darkness of paganism. Two more 
nations were added to her wide dominions in the fourth centu- 
ry: — the Ethiopians, and the Iberians; — the former dwelling in 
the heart of Africa, and the latter along the borders of the 
Euxine Sea. St. Frumentius, consecrated bishop of the Ethi- 
opians by that great champion of Catholic orthodoxy, St. Atha- 
nasius, and acting under the authority of a commission regular- 

* Adv. Hereto* L. I. c. 3. 
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1 y given by the holy Catholic Church, finally succeeded in 
bringing that people into the great Catholic fold;* while Catho- 
lic bishops, sent out from Constantinople at the instance of the 
great Constantine, and armed with similar powers from the 
Church, were blessed with like success among the Iberians, f 

6. The succeeding centuries present to us the same consoling 
prospect of nation after nation successively entering into the 
Catholic fold, under the pr tacking of apostles sent forth by 
the Catholic Church, teaching her doctrines, and acting in her 
communion. But before I proceed farther in the very rapid 
sketch allowed by the limits^ of this Lecture, I must first meet 
an objection of some apparent plausibility, which may be al- 
leged against the principle for which I am now contending. It 
is asserted, that many nations were converted to Christianity, 
especially among the northern tribes, by the Arians in the 
fourth and fifth centuries ; and that the Nestorians, at a later 
period, also made many similar conquests in the heart of Asia.}: 
The missions under the auspices of thesre sects, you will say, 
were certainly not sanctioned by the Catholic Church, from 
whose communion they had been justly excluded. How are 
we to explain this fact? Is it not, at least, an exception to the 
general principle above laid down? I think not. 

It is not at all certain, that Ulphilas, the original apostle of 
the Goths, was infected with Arianism when be first preached 
to them the gospel of Christ, about the year 370: it was only 
in 376, after the nation had probably already embraced Christi- 
anity, that he and his converts turned Arians in order to please 
the emperor Yalens, and to obtain from him a grant of lands 
within the borders of the empire. Once infected with the 
Arian heresy, the Goths spread the infection among the kin- 
dred tribes of the north, partly by appealing to their self-inter- 
est and innate hatred of Rome, which had always proved the 
strongest bulwark of Catholicity; and partly through the ex- 
tension of their conquests by force of arms. This method of 

♦ See Ludolphus — Historia Ethiopia — and Fleury — Hiatoire Ec- 
clesiastique, 1. xi. c. 38. 

f Fleury Ibid. c. 39. 

t For many facts on this subject, see Mr. Newman’s late learnad 
work, “Essay on the Development of Christ. Doctrine,” ch. v 
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propagating their heresy certainly had no affinity with that es- 
tablished by Christ, and as certainly presents no valid argu- 
ment against our position. Besides, these spiritual conquests 
were not permanent; they were doomed to the fate predicted by 
the Savior of all mere human enterprises: “ Every plant which 
my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up.” * 
The Arian Goths and Vandals were soon reconverted to 
Catholicity; and Arianism which had received its birth in a 
corner of Africa, was destined to find also its tomb in Africa, 
two centuries later. All vestiges of it disappeared with the 
extinction of the Vandal kingdom founded in northern Africa 
by the ferocious Huneric. 

The case of the conversions alleged to have been made by 
the Nestorians is more difficult. But, besides that there proba- 
bly exists much exaggeration as to their extent and durability, 
we must not fail to bear in mind that those heretics professed 
the Catholic faith in every thing but one or two points, chiefly “ 
of a speculative nature; and that they had at least valid orders, 
if they had not a lawful mission, from the Catholic Church. 
Our dissenting brethren of the present day cannot surely look 
to them for a precedent in the work of successful conversion 
of heathen nations, unless they be disposed to believe as they 
believed. The spiritual conquests of the Nestorians, whatever 
might have been their original extent, have all vanished centu- 
ries ago; and the sect itself has almost disappeared with them. 
Their case, then, presents but another remarkable fulfilment of 
the declaration of Jesus Christ above recorded; and it cannot 
be pleaded, any more than that of the Arian Goths and Vandals, 
as a valid objection to the principle which I am now advocating. 

7. After the pagan empire of Rome in the west had fallen 
under the shocks of successive invasions by the Northmen in 
the fifth and following centuries, the Church arose, clad in new 
splendor, amidst its ruins, and extended forth her arms for new 
spiritual conquests. In the great panorama of Church history, 
we behold the new dynasties, established all over Europe by 
these ferocious conquerors, entering successively into the ever 
extending fold of Catholic Christianity. Not a century elapsed 

* St* Matthew xv. 13. 
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from the fifth to the eleventh, that was not signalized by the 
conversion of one or another of those nations of the north, to 
which all the kingdoms of modern Europe owe their origin. 
And it is a remarkable feature in all these progressive conver- 
sions, that they were accomplished, in tv try instance , not | 
only by apostles regulary sent by the Roman Catholic Church, 
but, almost without an exception, by missionaries sent directly 
by Rome. Thus, they all furnish us with ample evidence 
sustaining the truth of our principle in all its bearings. 

In the early part of the fifth century, Ireland was converted 
by St. Patrick, sent out by Pope Celestine I; and, towards the 
close of the same century, the Franks were converted with 
their king Clovis, by St. Remigius, bishop of Rheims. At the 
close of the following century, England was converted by St. 
Augustine and his forty monks, sent out by Pope St. Gregory 
the Great. In the seventh age, St. Kilian, commissioned for 
this purpose by Pope Conon, converted the Franconians; St. 
Swidbert, the Frislanders, the Brabanters, the Hollanders, and 
the lower Germans; and St. Rupert, the Bohemians. In the 
eighth, St. Boniface, the great apostle of Germany, received 
his mission from the hands of the second Pope Gregory, and, 
with his many companions and colleagues, converted the Hes- 
sians, the Thuringians, and the Bavarians; and extended his 
spiritual conquests into another portion of Friesland, where, 
in 755, he suffered a glorious martyrdom, together with fifty-two 
of his apostolical co-laborers. 

The good work went steadily on in the ninth century. St. 
Adalbert carried the gospel into Prussia; and St. Ludger, after- 
wards bishop of Munster, into Saxony and Westphalia. About 
the year 830, St. Anscarius, archbishop of Hamburg and Bre- 
men, after having converted a great number of the Danes to 
Christianity, penetrated into Sweden, and planted the cross in 
triumph amidst the most remote fastnesses of the Northmen. 
The course of spiritual conquest moved eastward as well as 
northward. Two holy brothers. Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
acting under the sanction of Pope John VIII., extended the 
kingdom of Christ into Slavonia, Moravia, and Russia, and 
made a convert of Michael, king of the Bulgarians. 
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Their labors were continued by other apostolical men in the 
tenth century, which witnessed the almost complete conversion 
of the Muscovites, the Gothlanders, and the Poles, and the yet 
farther extension of the gospel into Denmark and Sweden. In 
the beginning of this century, the first Normans embraced the 
faith, with their valiant king Roland; and at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh, the Hungarians came in;o the Christian 
fold, with their sainted king Stephen. 

Thus was Christianity firmly and permanently established 
. among all the different tribes and families of the north, who 
had crushed the Roman empire in the west, and had built up 
their hew dynasties amidst its crumbling ruins. The Northmen 
conquered the Roman eagles; but the cross of Christian Rome 
conquered the Northmen. For two centuries and more, the in- 
exhaustible north had poured forth invading army after invading 
army, who had carried the tide of conquest to the farthest 
south, — to Italy, to Sicily, to Spain, to Africa; for five centu- 
ries afterwards, a counter tide of a far more glorious, because 
a bloodless and stainless, conquest, continued to roll in the 
opposite direction, — from south to north; nor did it cease until 
its waters had washed away the defilements of those fierce and 
truculent destroyers of the ancient empire in the laver of re- 
generation. Pagan Rome had been the goal of all those bar- 
barian incursions, as well as the glittering prize at which they 
all aimed; Christian Rome became the centre of the counter 
current of spiritual conquest; — the radiating point of the new 
civilization which broke upon the dazzled vision of the con- 
querors themselves. ‘‘The Germans/’ says even the prejudiced 
and fanatical D’Aubigne, “had received from Rome that ele- 
ment of modern civilization, the faith. Instruction, legisla- 
tion, — all save their courage and their weapons, had come to 
them from the sacerdotal city. Strong ties had, from that 
time, attached Germany to the papacy.”* It is a beautiful " 
sight thus to behold Christian Rome repaying evil by good, re- 
quiting the most atrocious insults and injuries by the free be- 
stowal of the greatest; and most lasting blessings, f 

* History of the Reformation. Book I., p. 78—9. 

t For the facts above given, and many others of the same kind, to- 
gether with copious details of a most edifying and consoling character, 
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8. Did the narrow limits of this Lecture allow of the neces- 
sary details, I might very easily show you, my beloved breth- 
ren, how, during the twelvth and following centuries down to 
the sixteenth, the limits of the Church were gradually extend- 
ed ; how the work of conversion constantly went on in those 
various" countries of northern Europe into which the gospel 
had been successively introduced, until scarcely an infidel re- 
mained in all those vast regions; and how, not satisfied with 
its conquests in Europe, the fearless and untiring missionary 
zeal of the Catholic Church penetrated into the very heart of 
Asia and Africa, following, and even frequently anticipating 
the progress of exploration and discovery, announcing the glad 
N tidings of salvation wherever any prospect of success pre- 
sented itself, and often, too, where no such prospect existed. 

It would furnish us with a most interesting and consoling 
subject of reflection, to trace the missionary labors of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans in Asia, as far even as the coun- 
try inhabited by the great Khan of the Tartars, during the 
thirteenth and following centuries; to relate the number of 
those devoted men who willingly laid down their lives for the 
truth during this memorable period ; to recount the great num- 
ber of conveys they every where made; to show, in a word, 
how well they profited by all the discoveries made in those 
regions by Marco Polo and other intrepid Italian travelers and 
navigators, and bow much they added to the amount of infor- 
mation Europe already .possessed in relation to them. But I 
should be endless, were I to enter into all these details. Be- 
sides, it is unnecessary for the present argument to do so; those 
topics are already familiar to all the readers of Church history, 
and there exists no doubt whatever in regard either to the facts 
themselves, or to the important feature by which they are all 
alike marked; I mean, the circumstance, that all those glori- 
ous missionary enterpises were originated by Rome, and were 
carried on by men who had received their mission from the 
Roman Pontiffs. * 

see that excellent work: “Catechism© de la Perseverance,” in 8 vols , 
8vo., vols. v andvi: and Church historians passim. 

* See, among the ecclesiastical historians who furnish all the evi- 
dence on this subject, BsccAstti— Storia Ecclesiastic* — a continuation 
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9. The sixteenth century at length dawned upon the world, 
the harbinger of a revolution which was destined to shake reli- 
gious society to its very centre, and to threaten its almost total 
disorganization, if not annihilation. Christian Rome wept, as 
she saw many of those nations of the north, to which her mis- 
sionaries had first announced the gospel of Christ, violently 
wrested from her bosom; by men, too, who had been reared 
under her own fostering care, but who had abandoned her 
altars, and had boldly raised the standard of revolt against her 
time-honored authority. The reformation, so called, robbed 
her, in a few short years, of many of those spiritual conquests 
which she had been engaged for centuries in making and con- 
solidating, at the price of the labor and blood of so many 
among her most devoted missionaries. 

Nay more; a new invasion of the Northmen threatened to 
roll back the tide of conquest to her very gates, and to bury 
herself beneath its angry waters. For nearly fifty years, her 
very existence seemed to be in danger; “the princes” of the 
north “raged against her and the people meditated foolish 
things;” they said they “would break her bonds and cast off 
her yoke:” but “God who dwelleth in heaven laughed at” 
their puny efforts! * The reaction came; the “great defection” 
ceased to extend its ravages ; and even many who had been 
thoughtlessly carried away by its first enthusiasm, in their cool- 
er moments re-entered the Catholic pale. Austria, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, and several of the minor German states, which had 
at first bid fair to swell the ranks of the opposition, finally took 
their stand on the side of conservative Catholicity; they subse- 
quently consoled the Church by their steadfastness in the 
ancient faith, and even proved her most valiant champions in 
this the hour of her greatest peril, f 

What is more remarkable still, when so many of her own 
children had revolted against her at home, Rome turned to the 

of Cardinal Orsi’s Church History. Seculo xiii, xiv, &c. Also, 
Fleury, Bercastel, and Rohrbacher. 

* See Psalm ii. 1, 4. 

f For Protestant testimony on this important feature in the history 
of the reformation, see Ranke, “History of the Papacy,” &c., ii. 46, 
seqq., and Hallam’s “Introduction to Literature,” Ac., i. 272, seqq. 
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gentiles, and directed her missionary zeal towards those hea- 
then nations in the extreme east and in the extreme west, in- 
habiting countries which had just been discovered by the 
enterprise of her navigators. It would appear, indeed, that 
divine Providence at this period specially watched over her 
preservation and her extension to all the nations of the earth, 
with the conversion of which Jesus Christ had specially charged 
her. At the very time that the reformation was raging most in 
Europe, her St. Francis Xavier and his apostolical associates 
converted millions of heathens to her faith in Hindostan, in 
the East Indies, and in Japan, in. the far east; and her Olme- 
dos,her Las Casas, and her other devoted missionaries, brought 
tens of millions of the Mexican and South American aborigines 
into her vast and ever extending fold, in the far west. In 
Mexico alone, according to the statement of Torribio, an eye- 
witness and one of the missionaries employed in the good 
work, the number of converts from idolatry made during the / 
first twenty years after the conquest was estimated at twenty- 
nine millions. * 

Thus, the Catholic Church became more extended after, than 
she had been before the reformation ; and her losses in Europe 
were more than compensated by her gains in Asia and in 
America. How can this singular fact be explained on any 
other principle, than by admitting that Christ was with her 
“all days,” according to his own solemn promise, and that he 
watched over her safety and threw around her the panoply of 
his own strength, to enable her still to discharge the commis- 
sion “to teach all nations?” We can explain it in no other 
way, without doing violence to the plainest principles of 
reason and of Christian philosophy. To say that it was the 
result of mere chance, would be worse than paganism itself. 

10. 1 might continue this rapid and necessarily imperfect 

sketch even down to the present day, and show you the actual 
extent, the vital energy, and the brilliant success of Catholic 
missions in all parts of the world. I might point you to the 

* See Prescott’s admirable “Conquest of Mexico,” vol. iii. p. 267. 
The historian thinks this account exaggerated, but he does not prove 
that it is so. He deala rather in conjecture than in facts on this 
subject. 
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splendid conquests made among the North American Indians 
by the early Jesuit missionaries; * and more recently by Father 
De Smet and his indefatigable associates, f I might direct 
your attention to our missionary success in China during the 
last two centuries and a half, often in the face of a most bloody 
persecution, and of obstacles, humanly speaking, wholly in- 
superable; as well as to the brighter prospects for the future in 
that empire, now that the iron wall of separation, which had 
for long centuries shut out the celestial empire from the “outr 
side barbarians,” has been broken down by the English cannon. 

I might prove to you that, with means apparently wholly in- 
adequate to the enterprise of converting the world, with much 
less money and much fewer missionaries J than the Protestant 
societies, our efforts for converting the heathens have every 
where been crowned with a success as complete, as that of our 
adversaries has been slender. || I might show you flourishing 
Catholic colonies springing up under the auspices of Catholic 
missionaries sent out by Rome, in Algeria, in New Holland, 
in New Zealand, and in all the principal Islands of Oceanica. 
But these details would lead me too far; besides that Dr. 
Wiseman has already pre-occupied the ground. I refer those 
who wish for more ample information on a very interesting sub- 
ject to his seventh Lecture. 

11. Surveying the ground thus far passed over, you cannot 
fail to have remarked a most singular feature which has usually 
distinguished Catholic missionary enterprise in every succes- 
sive age. I refer to the great leading fact of Church his- 
tory, — that the most remarkable and extensive conquests to 
Catholic Christianity were generally made against all human 
probability, and at times when the Church seemed to be in 
the greatest danger herself, and to be threatened with total 

* For abundant detail* on this subject, the American reader is re- 
ferred to the third volume, ch. zx , of Bancroft’s United States. 

t See Father De Smet's published work, and also his more recent 
letters, published in most of our Catholic papers. 

fDr. Wiseman estimates that the total number of missionaries an- 
nually sent out by the Roman Propaganda does not exceed ten. 

|| See, for ample details on this subject, the “Lettres Edifiantes,” and 
the " Annales de la Propagation de la Foi,” both published in Frahte 
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destruction, both from within and from without. Thus, the 
rapid propagation of the gospel during the first three centuries 
took place in spite of the herculean efforts made by the all- 
powerful and all-conquering Roman empire to crush the Chris- 
tian Religion at its birth, and in the face of ten general perse- 
cutions which drenched the whole empire in Christian blood. 
Thus also, the conversion of the Ethiopians and of the Iberi- 
ans, in the fourth century, took place precisely at the time 
when Arianism was rending the bosom of the Church, waging 
against her children a most fierce and bloody warfare, and ac- 
tually chanting her hymns of triumph over the boasted anihila- 
tion of her orthodoxy. * 

Thus again, when the northern hordes had spread desolation 
over the face of the Church; when she had to weep over the 
death or dispersion of her children, the desecration or destruc- 
tion of her temples, the burning of her libraries, and the seem- 
ing prostration of all her hopes; when a new deluge was 
sweeping over the earth, burying beneath its angry waters all 
that was best and brightest in Christendom; — at this very 
moment of her greatest desolation, God bade her dry up her 
tears, shed amid the ruins of his holy sanctuary, gird on her 
spiritual armor, re-enter with renewed spirits and hopes, the 
wide field of the nations, and march on to new and brighter 
conquests than had ever, perhaps, before signalized her glori- 
ous career. Thus, likewise, when the reformation came with 
its numerous and wide-spread defections from her ranks, God 
opened to her zeal a much wider field of conquest, bade her 
rise up in the beauty and strength with which her divine 
Founder had clothed her; and, like a giant awakened from 
slumber and prepared with renewed energy to run his race, to 
stretch forth her vigorous arms to the farthest east and to the 
farthest west, and to grasp, in one hand, America, and in the 
other, the Indies! 

Thus, finally, when the French revolution broke over her, 

* Ingemuit orbis, et se Arianum esse miratas est — “the world 
groaned, and wondered at its having become Arlan” — is the well 
known saying of St. Jerome, in reference to the grievous fraud prac- 
tised on the Fathers of the Council of Arimini by the unprincipled 
Arian bishops Ursacius and Valens. 
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like a terrible storm, destroying the lives of her priests, or driv- 
ing them into exile, dragging her venerable chief pontiffs into 
captivity, pillaging her churches, or desecrating them with the 
foulest orgies, breaking down her altars, and scattering to the 
winds the ashes of her sanctuaries; when every thing boded 
ruin and annihilation, and her enemies were shouting their to 
triumph ta amidst the ruins they had caused; when Voltairism 
seemed on the eve of being substituted for Christianity; — then 
it was, precisely, that the Church manifested the most incon- 
querable energy; then it was that, under the Providence of her 
ever watchful Head, she not only retrieved her losses at home, 
but, through the zeal of her exiled ministers, scattered far and 
wide over the surface of the earth the fruitful seeds of new and 
glorious conversions among the nations without her pale. 

12. Who, that seriously reflects but for one moment on 
these astonishing and thrilling incidents in her protracted, vari- 
ous, and eventful history, will be disposed to ascribe all these 
prodigies to mere contingency, or blind chance? What Chris- 
tian philosopher can seriously entertain the thought, that her 
preservation and wonderful extension, in the midst of all these 
reverses, can be accounted for on merely human principles, 
and without supposing any divine interposition? 

One of the strongest and most persuasive evidences of Chris- 
tianity, is found in the remarkable and evidently supernatural 
propagation of the Christian Religion, during the long and bit- 
ter persecutions of the first three centuries; and in the final 
triumph of her principles over the Roman empire itself. I 
have here alleged, in a series of indisputable facts, a chain of 
evidence of precisely the same nature, but much more ample 
and extended. I have endeavored to extend the self-same argu- 
ment to the universal history of Catholic Christianity, at all 
times and in all places; and I trust, my dear brethren, that I 
have shown an exact parallelism to it in the cases presented by 
the different ages, both as to the means employed and the re- 
sults obtained. Is not the inference plain and irresistible? — 
that the Catholic Church and Christianity are identical in prin- 
ciple and essence, as they certainly were in point of fact 
during the first fifteen centuries of Christian history. Or, is an 
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argument valid to prove Christianity, and not valid, though 
even more ample and conclusive, to prove Catholicity? 

The argument in favor of Catholicity, based upon what I 
have thus far proved, becomes still more cogent, and, in fact, 
wholly irresistible, when we take into consideration the other 
parallel chain of facts already established in the preceding 
part of this Lecture, all going to prove that Protestantism did 
not at all fulfil the commission to teach all nations, because, it 
did not, in fact, ever convert a single nation from paganism to 
Christianity. 

I have thus, I trust, my dear brethren, established, by the 
clearest evidence, the two facts required to be proved in the 
syllogism with which I set out at the commencement of this 
Lecture. The conclusion reached by that argument must, then, 
necessarily be admitted; — that the Catholic Church alone can 
claim to be the one true Church of Christ. 

This is the second evidence of Catholicity, — which 
is supplemental to the first. 

But I hope to place this argument in a still clearer light 
in the next Lecture, when, if you will favor me with 
your attention, I trust to prove that the progressive fulfilment of 
the commission was in all ages accompanied and confirmed by 
miracles, the sure evidences of the divine presence and ap- 
proval, and the unquestionable seal of God himself impressed 
on the truth of the doctrines announced. This will constitute 
the third evidence of Catholicity. 

May God grant to us all, my dearly beloved brethren, his 
holy light and grace, without which we cannot hope either to 
come to a knowledge of the truth, or to have the courage neces^ 
sary to embrace it when ascertained! May Jesus Christ, who 
died for our salvation on the cross, and who sincerely wishes 
that all men should be saved by coming to the knowledge of 
the truth, be himself our Guide and our Teacher by his Holy 
Spirit, that we may all meet in the unity of the faith here, and 
may hereafter be permitted to join that mighty throng of the 
redeemed, who reign forever with Christ in heaven! Amen. 

4* 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE III. 

ON THE SANDWICH ISLANDS MISSION. 

Lest any one should think that I have done injustice to the 
Protestant missionaries who have been laboring for so many 
years in the Sandwich Islands, that I have or exaggerated 
aught in pronouncing the entire mission a complete failure, I 
will here give a few extracts from a very interesting work pub- 
lished a few months ago in this country, and written by an 
intelligent American Protestant traveler. The work is enti- 
tled : “Typee, a peep at Polynesian life during a four months’ 
residence in a valley of the Marquesas, &c. ; by Herman Mel- 
ville. New York; Wiley and Putnam, 1846.” 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 325. 

The author was an eye witness of the facts he relates; and 
being a Protestant himself, it is not to be supposed that he 
cherished any feelings of prejudice against the Protestant mis- 
sionaries of Polynesia. His testimony is the more valuable as 
it is the latest with which I am acquainted on the subject, and 
affords us information on the actual moral and religious con- 
dition of those Islands. 

In the preface to his publication, the author thus states his 
motives forgiving to the world certain facts in regard to the 
Sandwich Islands mission : 

“ There are a few passages in the ensuing chapters, which 
may be thought to bear rather hard upon a reverend order of 
men, the account of whose proceedings in different parts of 
the globe — transmitted to us through their own hands — very 
generally, and often very deservedly, receives high commenda- 
tion. Such passages will be found, however, to be based ypon 
facts admitting of no contradiction, and which have come im- 
mediately under the writer’s cognisance. The conclusions de- 
duced from these facts are unavoidable, and in stating them the 
author has been influenced by no feeling of animosity, either 
to the individuals themselves, or to that glorious cause which 
has not been always served by the proceedings of some of its 
advocates.” * 

He fully admits, and attempts to account for, the late rapid 

* P. viii, ix. 
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decrease in the population of the Sandwich Islands , in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ It is to the looseness of the marriage tie that the late rapid 
decrease of the population of the Sandwich Islands and of 
Tahiti is in part to be ascribed. The vices and diseases intro- 
duced among these unhappy people, annually swell the ordinary 
mortality of the Islands, while, from the same cause, theorigi- 
ally small number of births is proportionally decreased. Thus 
the progress of the Hawiians and Tahitians to utter extinction 
is accelerated in a sort of compound ratio. ,, * 

He deplores the utter wretchedness of the inhabitants, and 
traces it to what he deems its true source, in the following 
strain : 

“ How little do some of these poor Islanders comprehend 
when they look around them, that no inconsiderable part of 
their disasters originates in certain tea-party excitements, under 
the influence of which benevolent looking gentlemen in white 
cravats solicit alms, and old ladies in spectacles, and young 
ladies in sober russet gowns, contribute sixpences towards the 
creation of a fund, the object of which is to ameliorate the 
spiritual condition of the Polynesians, but whose end has al- 
most invariably been to accomplish their temporal destruction. 

“ Let the savages be civilized, but civilize them with benefits 
and not with evils; and let heathenism be destroyed ; but not by 
destroying the heathen. The Anglo-Saxon hive have extirpated 
paganism from the greater part of the North American conti 
nent; but with it they have likewise extirpated the greater por- 
tion of the Red race. Civilization is gradually sweeping from 
the earth the lingering vestiges of paganism, and at the same 
time the shrinking forms of its unhappy worshippers. 

“ Among the Islands of Polynesia, no sooner are the images 
overturned, the temple demolished, and the idolaters converted 
into nominal Christians, than disease, vice, and premature 
death make their appearance. The depopulated land is then 
recruited from the rapacious hordes of enlightened individuals, 
who settle themselves within its borders, and clamorously an- 
nounce the progress of the truth. Neat villas, trim gardens, 
shaven lawns, spires, and cupolas arise, while the poor savage 
soon finds himself an interloper in the country of his fathers, 
and that too on the very site of the hut where he was bom. ,, f 

After speaking of the manner in which the poor natives are 
robbed, in the name of Religion, of their lands, and deprived 
of their usual means of subsistence, so as to be brought to the 
very verge of starvation, he continues : 

* P. 246. + Pd. 249, 250. 
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“ But what matters all this ? Behold the glorious result : — 
The abominations of paganism have given way to the pure rites 
of the Christian worship, — the ignorant savage has been sup- 
planted by the refined European. Look at Honolulu, the me- 
tropolis of the Sandwich Islands ! — A community of distin- 
guished merchants and self-exiled heralds of the Cross, located 
on the very spot that twenty years ago was defiled by the pre- 
sence of idolatry. What a subject for an eloquent Bible-meet- 
ing orator ! Nor has such an opportunity for a display of mis- 
sionary rhetoric been allowed to pass by unimproved ! — But 
when these philanthropists send us such glowing accounts of one 
half of their labors, why does their modesty restrain them from 
publishing the other half of the good they have wrought ! Not 
until I visited Honolulu was I aware of the fact that the small 
remnant of the natives had been civilized into draught- 
horses, AND EVANGELIZED INTO BEASTS OF BURDEN. But 
so it is. They have been literally broken into the traces, and 
are harnessed to the vehicles of their spiritual instructors, like 
so many dumb brutes !” * 

He draws the following graphic sketch of an exhibition of 
the kind, setting forth the thorough degradation and brutalized 
condition of the natives, brought about by the missionaries 
themselves; and though it is somewhat long we cannot refrain 
from giving it entire. It will be perceived that the heroine of 
the incident is no less a personage than a missionary’s wife ! 

“ Among a multitude of similar exhibitions that I saw, I 
shall never forget a robust, red-faced, and very lady-like person- 
age, a missionary’s spouse, who day after day for months to- 
gether, took her regular airings in a little go-cart drawn by two 
of the Islanders, one an old gray-headed man, and the other a 
rogueish stripling, both being, with the exception of the fig- 
leaf, as naked as when they were born. Over a level piece of 
road this pair of draught bipeds would go with a shambling, 
unsightly trot, the youngster hanging back all the time like a 
knowing horse, while the old hack plodded on and did all the 
work. 

“ Rattling along through the streets of the town in this stylish 
equipage, the lady looks about as magnificently as any queen 
driven in state to her coronation. A sudden elevation and a 
sandy road soon, however, disturb her serenity. The small 
wheels become imbedded in the loose sand, — the old stager 
stands tugging and sweating, while the young one frisks about 
and does nothing ; not an inch does the chariot budge. Will the 
tender-hearted lady, who has left friends and home for the good 
of the souls of the poor heathen, will she think a little about 

* P.251. 
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their bodies, and get out and ease the wretched old man until 
the ascent is mounted ? Not she; she could not dream of it. 
To be sure, she used to think nothing of driving the cows to 
pasture on the old farm in New England; but times have 
changed since then. So she retains her seat and bawls out, 

‘ Hookee ! hookee !’ (pull, pull.) The old gentleman, fright- 
ened at the sound, labors away harder than ever; and the 
younger one makes a great show of straining* himself, but takes 
care to keep one eye on his mistress, in order to know when to 
dodge out of harm’s way. At last the good lady looses all pa- 
tience; ‘Hookee ! hookee’ ! — and rap goes the heavy handle of 
her huge fan over the naked skull of the old savage; while the 
young one shies to one side and keeps beyond its range. 
‘Hookee! hookee!’ again she cries — ‘hookee tata kanaca !’ 
(pull strong, men) — but all in vain, and she is obliged in the 
end to dismount, and, sad necessity, actually to walk to the top 
of the hill ! 

“ At the town where this paragon of humility resides,” he 
adds, “is a spacious and elegant American chapel, where di- 
vine service is regularly performed. Twice every Sabbath, to- 
wards the close of the exercises, may be seen a score or two of 
little wagons ranged along the railing in front of the edifice, 
with two squalid native footmen in the livery of nakedness 
standing by each, and waiting for the dismissal of the congrega- 
tion to draw their superiors home.” * 

This is, indeed, a sad picture of the utter wretchedness and 
debasement to which the poor Sandwich Islanders have been 
reduced, by the very men, too, who are forever boasting of 
having already converted them to Christianity, and taught them 
the refinements of civilized life ! Such treatment as this is 
well calculated to disgust the Island savages with Christianity 
as well as with their Christian instructors. Instead of con- 
verting and humanizing the natives, the missionaries must have 
suffered no little themselves from their contact with them; else, 
how can we explain the hard-heartedness which induces their 
gen'le spouses, who probably were patterns of womanly kind- 
ness in America, to practise such wanton cruelty towards their 
fellow-men at the Sandwich Islands as the above picture mani- 
fests ? The case of the missionary’s wife does not appear to be 
a solitary one, but rather a specimen of what is now deemed 
fashionable life among the converted and civilized Sandwich 
Islanders ! 



* Pp. 251-2. 
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Mr. Melville justly draws the following inference from what 
he saw with his own eyes, while sojourning in those Islands : 

“ There is something apparently wrong in the practical ope- 
rations of the Sandwich Islands mission. Those who from 
pure religious motives contribute to the support of this enter- 
prise, should take care to ascertain that their donations, flow- 
ing through many devious channels, at last effect their legiti- 
mate object, the conversion of the Hawiians. 1 urge this, not 
because I doubt the moral probity of those who disburse these 
funds, but because I know that they are not rightly ap- 
plied. To read pathetic accounts of missionary hardships, 
and glowing descriptions of conversions, and baptisms taking 
place beneath palm-trees, is one thing; and to go to the Sand- 
wich Islands and see the missionaries dwelling in picturesque 
and prettily furnished coral-rock villas, while the miserable na- 
tives are committing all sorts of immorality around them, is 
quite another.” * 

1 might furnish many other extracts from the pages of the 
same author, in which he speaks incidentally of the doings of 
the Protestant missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, and 
throughout those of Polynesia. But I will confine myself to 
one or two more passages taken from an appendix to the work, 
which was written to vindicate Sir George Paulet for the tem- 
porary occupancy of the Sandwich Islands in 1843, and for his 
conduct while administering the government in the name of 
the British crown. 

It appears that the worthy missionaries and their agents in 
the United States had placed the whole matter in an erroneous 
and utterly false light; and Mr. Melville undertakes to set it 
right before the American people. The cause of the displea- 
sure of the British government was the refusal of the authori- 
ties at the Islands to offer any explanation for alleged ill-treat- 
ment of British residents, or to enter into any treaty by which 
they might be protected for the future. 

Mr. Melville thus speaks of those persons who then had th6 
ear of the king and secretly directed his councils : 

High in the favor of the imbecile king at this time was one 
Dr. Judd, a sanctimonious apothecary-adventurer, who, with 
other kindred and influential spirits, was animated by an invet- 
erate dislike of England. The ascendency of a junta of ignor- 
ant and designing Methodist elders in the councils of a half- 

* P. 253-4. 
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ciYilized king, ruling with an absolute sway over a nation just 
poising between barbarism and civilization, and exposed by 
the peculiarities of its relations with foreign states to unusual 
difficulties, was not precisely calculated to impart a healthy 
tone to the policy of the government.” * 

During the five months that Sir George Paulet held authority 
in the Islands, scenes of gross and universal immorality and 
iniquity were revealed, which the missionaries had taken 
special care to keep concealed from their American friends and 
patrons. Sir George's awful exposure of them in this respect 
probably brought down upon his devoted head the misrepresen- 
tations and calumnies with which our Protestant religious 
papers lately teemed, and which Mr. Melville seeks to refute 
in the appendix. The missionaries had induced their weak 
and yielding tool, the king, to re-enact the old Blue Laws of 
Connecticut, and these laws were actually in force when Sir 
George Paulet reached the Islands! f The fines upon licen- 
tiousness brought an immense income to the government, 
which thus fattened upon vice! This was, indeed, Mr. Mel- 
ville assures us, f the principal source of revenue. 

The events which occurred at the Islands, when the British 
rear-admiral Thomas visited them towards the close of 1843, 
and when he ceded them back again to the local authorities, 
speak volumes in regard to the boasted conversion, morality, 
and civilization of the Islanders. The king Kammahamaha 
IQ. was again solemnly proclaimed sovereign of the Islands; 
and a scene of rioting and debauchery took place on the joyous 
occasion, such as we have seldom read of in the annals of the 
most brutalized country under the sun! 

“Royal proclamations in English and Hawiian,” says our 
author, “were placarded in the streets of Honolulu, and posted 
up in the more populous villages of the group, in which his 
majesty announced to his loving subjects the re-establishment 
of his throne, and called upon them to celebrate it by breaking 
through all moral, legal, and religious restraint for ten consecu- 
tive days, during which time all the laws of the land were 
solemnly declared to be suspended. Who that happened to be 
at Honolulu during those ten memorable days will ever forget 
them! The spectacle of universal broad- day debauchery, 
which was then exhibited, beggars description. The natives 

•P.321-2. t P 323. 4 Ibid. 
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of the surrounding Islands flocked to Honolulu by hundreds, 
and the crews of two frigates, opportunely let loose like so 
many demons to swell the heathenish uproar, gave the crown- 
ing flourish to the scene. It was a sort of Polynesian Saturna- 
lia. Deeds too atrocious to be mentioned were done at noon- 
day in the open street, and some of the Islanders caught in the 
very act of stealing from the foreigners, were, on being taken 
to the fort by the aggrieved party, suffered immediately to go at 
large and retain the stolen property — Kekuanoa (the governor) 
informing the white men, with a sardonic grin, that the laws 
were ‘hampa* — (tied up. ) 

“The history of these ten days,” he adds, “reveals in their 
true colors the character of the Sandwich Islanders, and fur- 
nishes an eloquent commentary on the results which have 
flowed from the labors of the - missionaries. Freed, from the 
restraints of severe penal laws, the natives almost to a man 
had plunged voluntarily into every species of wickedness and 
excess, and, by their utter disregard of all decency, plainly 
showed that, although they had been schooled into a seeming 
submission to the new order of things, they were in reality as 
depraved and vicious as ever.” * 

Such being, from the testimony of an unexceptionable eye-wit- 
ness, the wretched state of morals of the Sandwich Islanders, 
and such their brutal degradation in the scale of civilization, 
was I not right in saying, in the preceding Lecture, that they 
had not risen either in civilization or in morals under the 
teaching of the Protestant missionaries? Might I not even have 
said, — what these startling facts clearly prove, — that the Sand- 
wich Islands mission, so much be-praised by our Protestant re- 
ligious press, has really turned out, not only the mdSt complete 
failure, but also the greatest imposition that was ever practised 
on the pious credulity of a generous and confiding religious 
public? Had I said this, I would have been fully borne out by 
the facts of the case. The very name of the Sandwich Islands 
should make every sincere and candid Protestant Christian 
blush for his missionaries stationed there; and acknowledge 
at once the utter powerlessness of Protestantism to convert a 
single nation from heathenism to Christianity. 

* P. 325. 
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“ And he said to them : go ye into the whole world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. He that believeth and is baptised, shall be saved ; but he 
that believeth not shall be condemned. And these signs shall follow them 
that believe : in my name they shall cast out devils ; they shall speak with 
new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and if they shall drink any dead- 
ly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay their hands on the sick, and 

they shall recover But they going forth preached every where : the 

Lord co-operating with them, and confirming the word with signs that fol- 
lowed. ” St. Mark xvi. 15, seqq. 



Such, my beloved brethren, is the language employed by 
one of the inspired evangelists, in the account he furnishes us 
of the commission given by our blessed Lord to his apostles to 
preach the gospel, and to establish his holy Religion every 
where throughout the world. You see that the solemn promise 
of miraculous powers accompanies the commission itself ; that, 
in the view of our Savior, miracles were to be to his first ap- 
pointed heralds of the truth the seals of their apostleship, and 
5 
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the irresistible evidence to the world that their mission was 
derived from God, and was sanctioned by God; and that, ac- 
cordingly, their preaching was every where followed and con- 
firmed by miraculous signs and wonders. It is evident, then, 
from the words of Christ, that miracles were to be the constant 
accompaniments of that preaching by which the heathen na- 
tions were to be brought to a knowledge of Christianity, as 
well as one of the principal and most effectual means of bring- 
ing about their conversion. If the language of Christ imply 
not all this, it implies nothing. 

It is agreed on all hands among Christians, that miracles are 
a certain criterion of truth, and that the system in favor of 
which they are wrought must be true and divine. Hence they 
are invariably put forward as among the most palpable, the 
most brilliant, and the most conclusive evidences of Christian- 
ity, by all Christian writers, of every shade of religious opinion, 
who have ever entered the lists with the infidel. Christ Him- 
self constantly and confidently appealed to this species of 
evidence as decisive and unanswerable, to establish his own 
divine mission. 

Thus, rebuking the Jews for their incredulity, he says : “But 
I have a greater testimony than that of John. For the works 
which the Father hath given me to perfect; the works them- 
selves, which 1 do, give testimony of me that my Father hath 
sent me.” * Thus again : “ Jesus answered them : I speak to 
you and you believe not : the work3 that I do in the name of 
my Father, they give testimony of me. ” f In another discourse, 
he declares the Jews wholly inexcusable for their unbelief, on 
the ground that they had witnessed his wonderful works : “ If 
I had not done among them the works that no other man hath 
done, they would not have sin : but now they have both seen 
and hated both me and my Father.” J 

As I am at present treating, not with infidels who deny 
Christianity, but with brother Christians who differ from me as 
to its nature or where it is to be found, it will not be necessary 
for the argument to dwell at any great length on the nature of 

♦ St. John v. 36. f St. John x. £5. See alsp. St. John xiv. II, 19. 

$ St. John xv. 24. 
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miracles, and on their conclusiveness as proofs to establish the 
truth of any particular system. Still a few preliminary re- 
marks on this branch of the subject may he of service, for un- 
derstanding and appreciating the line of argument upon which 
we are about to enter. This appears the more necessary, as in 
this age of boasted progress in science, and of animal magnet- 
ism and Mormonism, the minds of men are often sadly bewil- 
dered as to what really constitutes a miracle, properly so called, 
and what are the criteria by which the true may be distin- 
guished from the false. 

The infidel Hume flippantly defined a miracle, "a trana- 
gr e88ion of a law of nature by a particular volition of the Deity, 
or by the interposition of an invisible agent.” He used that 
word transgression with the captious intent of implying that a 
miracle was inconsistent with the wisdom and immutability of 
purpose of the Deity, and therefore impossible. 

Locke’s definition is scarcely less objectionable. It is this : 
“a sensible operation, which exceeds the capacity of the spec- 
tator, and which he believes to he contrary to the course of 
nature, and judges to be divine.” From this definition it 
would follow, that what would he a miracle to the ignorant 
might be a very natural phenomenon to the learned; and thus 
that all miraculous occurrences might he viewed with distrust 
and suspicion. 

Christian theologians have also given somewhat different 
definitions of miracles. But most of them agree in the sub- 
stance, and differ merely in the views they respectively take of 
the subject. Some limit the definition to those extraordinary 
occurrences which evidently transcend the powers of all cre- 
ated nature, whether corporal or spiritual, and which are there- 
fore referable to a direct and immediate agency of the Deity. 
This seems to have been the view of that deep and penetrating 
Christian philosopher, St. Thomas Aquinas. * Others make . 
the definition more comprehensive, so as to embrace what is 
above the powers of corporeal nature or of men, but not above 

* Pare I. Qusest. cxiv. art. 4— Summa Theolog. He, however, in 
the same passage refers to a secondary order of miracles performed by 
spirits inferior to the Deity. 
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those of spiritual intelligences of a higher order. The advo- 
cates of this opinion, among whom appears the brilliant name 
of Benedict XIV., * draw a line of distinction between those 
wonderful events which manifestly can have God alone for their 
immediate Author, and those which do not clearly and obvi- 
ously transcend the capabilities of angels. The former they 
denominate absolute miracles, or miracles in the strictest sense 
of the term; the latter, relative, or miracles in a larger sense 
and less properly so called. 

Bishop Hay, in his learned and philosophical work on mira- 
cles, coincides with this view, and gives the following defini- 
tion, which I shall adopt : “an extraordinary effect produced 
in the material creation, either contrary to the known laws of 
nature, or beyond the usual course of nature, above the abilities 
of natural agents, and performed by God, or by his holy 
angels.* * f 

The principal difficulties in the way of distinguishing a true 
from a false miracle, lies in our ignorance of the precise innate 
powers possessed by the spiritual creation in relation to the 
things of this world. That angels and demons are gifted with 
a more acute perception, and a higher order of intelligence 
than man, is universally conceded; that they possess the pow- 
er to do things above the capacity of man, appears equally un- 
questionable. But whatever may be the extent of their powers 
over the material creation, it is entirely certain, from the very 
first principles of natural theology, that they are completely 
subordinate to the Deity, and under his complete control in 
their actions; and that they can do nothing without his positive 
will or permission. 

This principle solves a difficulty which would be otherwise 

• De Servorum Dei Beatifications, &c. Lib. iv. This is a splendid 
work, which exhausts the subject. We shall have occasion to refer 
to it in the sequel. 

t Hay on Miracles; p. 21, vol. 1. American edition. He fully de- 
velops this definition, and investigates the nature, instruments, 
authority and criteria of miracles, throughout the first ten chapters of 
his solid and well reasoned work. The work was undertaken as a 
supplement to the weak arguments of Dr. Middleton, who had en- 
tered the lists with the infidel Hume. It has been lately republished 
in this country. 
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insurmountable. By the broad light which it throws upon the 
entire subject, we are enabled to lay down the following prac- 
tical rules for distinguishing a true from a false miracle; and 
as these rules are admitted by all Christians, with whom alone 
our present argument lies, it will not be necessary to do more 
than merely to state them. 

1. God cannot, under any circumstances, work a miracle in 
order to patronize error. 

2. Neither can he permit a created agent to do so, under 
circumstances in which it would be impossible to discover 
whether the miracle performed be a true one or not. 

3. God cannot permit a created agent to perform a relative 
miracle, even known to be such, to patronize falsehood, under 
such circumstances as would inevitably lead men into error. 

4. If God sometimes permits evil spirits to perform a rela- 
tive miracle, he must furnish us with ample means to discover 
the delusion. * 

I might extend and apply these principles, but this would 
lead us much too far, besides that it is not called for by my pre- 
sent object. It is sufficient for as at present to admit and know, 
that whenever a miracle is performed in the name of God, 
in order to prove a doctrine said to be revealed by him, and not 
manifestly repugnant to his attributes or to sound morality, and 
under such circumstances that no means are left us for ascer- 
taining that it is not a true miracle ; then we are necessarily 
bound to infer that it is from God, either immediately, or 
through the agency of some spiritual being acting with his 
sanction; and that the doctrine in favor of which it is operated 
is therefore divine. 

By the light of these principles, we are enabled, at a single 
glance, to detect the satanical origin of those prodigies alleged 
to have been performed for the support of the atrocious errors 
and impure worship of ancient paganism, even if we could 
not prove that they were the effects of natural causes unknown 
only to the ignorant. And by the same test we are able fully 
to vindicate the miracles wrought in favor of the true Religion, 
whether under the old or the new dispensation. 

* See Bishop Hay, On Miracles, sup. cit . 
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Having premised these general remarks, I come now at once 
to the main question at issue between us and the adversaries of 
the Catholic faith, on the subject of miracles. If I be able to 
establish by indisputable evidence, as I trust I shall, that mira- 
cles have been operated in all ages of the Church, from the 
birth of Christianity to the present day, in favor of the Catho- 
lic Religion; then will I have furnished, in behalf of the latter 
religious system, precisely the same character of proof, as the 
Christian apologist alleges in support of the Christian Religion 
itself. 

Our opponents have all perceived this; and hence ever since 
the date of the reformation, so called, they have, without an ex- 
ception, fallen back on the position, — that the age of miracles 
has long since ceased. They all agree in advocating this doc- 
trine. To the arguments of Catholics in favor of the contim*- 
ance of miracles in every successive age down to the present 
day, they respond in different ways, but more generally by 
ascribing all alleged Catholic miracles to the agency of Satan. 
This is the theory adopted by the Centuriators of Magdeburg in 
their ecclesiastical history; by John Calvin, in the preface to 
his Institutions; by Osiander, in his explanation of the mira- 
cles wrought by St. Bernard in the twelfth century; and by 
Whitaker in his response to the argument of Bellarmine based 
on the miracles of St. Francis Xavier. 

Whatever else may be said of this theory, it is certainly not 
original. The Arians of the fourth century, according to the 
testimony of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, had adopted it in 
order to account for the notorious and wonderful miracles 
wrought by the relics of St. Gervase and St. Protase in the pre- 
sence of all Milan ; and a much more ancient precedent is 
found in the gospel itself, where we read that the scribes and 
pharisees ascribed the miracles of our blessed Lord himself to 
“Beelzebub, the prince of devils !”* Our adversaries can 
certainly plead very ancient, if not very reputable authorities 
for their favorite mode of solving the difficulty presented by 
Catholic miracles. The pharisees did not, because they could 
not, deny the facts; and therefore were they compelled, either 

• St. Math. ch. xii. 
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to believe in Christ, or to broach some theory by which they 
might explain away the difficulty presented by his wonderful 
miracles. They chose the latter alternative; and in doing so, 
they have found followers among the disciples of Christ 
himself ! 

If by the received adage, — the age of miracles has ceased, — 
it be intended only to imply, that miraculous gifts have ceased 
among those who have left the Catholic Church, I admit its en- 
tire truth. But if the adage imply the absolute and total cessa- 
tion of miraculous powers among the disciples of Christ, 
conclusive evidence may be alleged to prove that it is a mere 
assumption, to evade a difficulty otherwise wholly insur- 
mountable. 

The leading writers on this subject among the numerous de- 
nominations opposed to Catholicity, seem themselves to feel the 
straits to which they are necessarily reduced by the advocacy of 
this principle. If you ask them to inform you definitely, when 
it was that miracles ceased, they will be probably much puzzled 
for a satisfactory answer. Some will say, that they ceased af- 
ter the full establishment of Christianity, at the close of the 
first five centuries of the Church; — as if, forsooth, more nations 
were not converted from paganism to Christianity after than 
before that period; and as if miracles, which were deemed 
necessary for the conversion of the nations during the first five 
centuries, were not at least equally necessary for a precisely 
similar reason and emergency during the ages which followed! 
Some, again, will limit the miraculous gifts to the first three 
centuries, during which alone, they assume, the Christian Re- 
ligion continued pure ; — as if miracles were not even more 
necessary to convert men in an age which, they allege, was 
more corrupt in faith and practice, and therefore much more 
in need of a miraculous interposition of heaven to lead it back 
to the truth, and to reform its morals ! 

Others, again, will tell you that the age of miracles passed 
away with the apostles, to whom miraculous gifts were meant 
to be confined; while others, pushing their skepticism still 
farther, assert with Dr. Middleton, that no miracles are to be 
received as authentic but those recorded in the bible itself; — as 
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if the very last book of the bible that was written, did not ex- 
plicitly inform us, that many of the miracles of Jesus Christ 
himself were not mentioned by the sacred writer. The infidel 
Hume advanced but one step beyond the position assumed by 
his Christian antagonist Middleton, when he denied the ex- 
istence of miracles altogether, and maintained that no amount 
of human testimony, no matter how cumulative, could be suffi- 
cient to convince any reasonable man of facts which he viewed 
as flagrant “transgressions” of the natural law established by 
God himself! 

Against all these various and discordant theories, Catholic 
writers have always asserted, with entire unanimity, the exist- 
ence and continuation of miracles throughout all the ages of 
the Church, from the apostolic days down to the present time. 
They do not, indeed, pledge themselves to a belief in all the 
miraculous occurrences which have ever been related to have 
taken place; but they agree in maintaining, that, while the ju- 
dicious critic may be disposed to make all proper allowance 
for exaggeration or pious credulity in particular cases, he can- 
not, without violating all the laws of evidence, refuse credence 
to those numerous miraculous facts scattered throughout the 
various ages of Church history, which are supported by a suffi- 
cient amount of unexceptionable testimony. 

Miracles, they maintain, are to be examined and established 
just as other historical facts. If the evidence for them be deem- 
ed sufficient, they are to be received ; if it be not deemed suffi- 
cient, after a mature examination, they may be rejected, or at 
least be set down as doubtful. The Church authorities have 
examined and decided juridically on those only which have 
come up in the process of the canonization of saints; and 
these are comparatively very few in number. In regard to all 
the rest, the Catholic is perfectly free in his judgment; he may 
receive or reject them according to his appreciation of the 
evidence alleged in their favor. 

It is important to bear this distinction constantly in mind; 
as the chief staple of our adversaries in their arguments against 
Catholic miracles, is found in the attempt to cast suspicion or 
ridicule on doubtful or not sufficiently attested occurrences of 
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the kind, some of which rest upon mere hearsay, or on pious 
legends framed for instruction and edification. Even if the 
Catholic should be willing to give up e 11 miracles of this sort, 
his adversaries would not have gained their point; for there 
would yet remain another and a very numerous class against 
which such objections would be wholly out of place. 

Another popular mode of attacking the continuation of mira- 
cles to the present day in the Catholic Church, consists in the 
asking of present and palpable proof on the subject. You 
maintain, — says the Protestant objector, with an air of triumph, 
addressing the Catholic, — you maintain that miraculous powers 
still exist in your Church; prove the truth of your assertion 
by the performance of a miracle before my own eyes : then will 
I believe you. We might answer such an adversary just as 
our blessed Lord answered the Pharisees and Sadducees on a 
precisely similar occasion. “They asked him to show them a 
sign from heaven : but he answered and said to them : . . . . A 
wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign : and a 
sign shall not be given them, but the sign of Jonas the prophet. 
And he left them and went away.” * No one could infer from 
this refusal of our Savior to gratify the insidious cnriosity of his 
enemies, that he had not miraculous powers; so no one can 
infer that the Church of the present day has not the same gifts, 
from the fact that her ministers do not or cannot operate mira- 
cles under all circumstances. 

We do not at all maintain, that Christ gave to his Church the 
power of working miracles at will and on all occasions , 
whether there existed sufficient reason for its exercise or not; 
but only under those circumstances in which weighty reasons 
connected with the glory of God and the salvation of men 
might render it necessary or expedient. Christ himself worked 
miracles only on such occasions as these; and surely his Church 
could not be expected to do more. 

The whole controversy, then, between us and our adversa- 
ries on the subject of miracles, is narrowed down to the inves- 

* St. Math xvi. 1-4. A similar instance is found in the refusal of 
Christ to work a miracle in order to gratify the vain curiosity of 
Herod. 
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tigation of a question based on a plain historical fact, to be ex- 
amined, like all other facts, by the weight of testimony : — have 
miracles wholly ceased, or have they continued through all ages 
of the Church down to the present day ? Is there, or is there 
not, sufficient historical evidence for their continuance ? 

We Catholics maintain that there is; and 1 will now endea- 
• vor briefly to lay before you some of the principal reasons we 
produce in support of the position. I solicit your undivided at- 
tention, as the issue which depends upon this inquiry is one of 
vast and vital importance to us all ; being nothing less than the 
decision of that momentous question, — which is the one true 
Church of Christ? 

1. And first, in support of our proposition, we allege the 
argument of analogy, based upon what we know from the in- 
spired writings to have been the constant economy of God in 
the religious government of mankind. Open the books of the 
old and of ‘the new testament, and you will find upon almost 
every page accounts of miracles operated by God in behalf of 
his people. In every great emergency, whenever it was neces- 
sary or expedient to warn, to protect, to teach or to chastise, 
we find the hand of God extended in miraculous interposition. 

This feature of divine government pervades the whole histo- 
ty of God’s chosen people under the ancient dispensation, from 
the time that Abraham was miraculously called, down to the 
wonderful mission of John the Baptist; it reaches back into 
the patriarchal age, even far beyond the deluge, to the time 
when our first parents walked with God in the earthly paradise. 
It extends forward into the period of the new testament, and 
manifests itself on almost every page of its sacred records. 
Christ established his divine mission by the working of mira- 
cles; his apostles and disciples did the same, under his eye 
and by his positive direction; and after his ascension, they con- 
tinued to exercise the same miraculous powers. The first 
preaching of the gospel in Jerusalem after the day of Pentecost 
was accompanied and rendered effectual by the miracle of the 
sudden healing of the lame man, at the gate of the temple, by 
Peter and John ; * the very shadow f of Peter, and the aprons 

• Acts iii. f Acts v. IS. 
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and handkerchiefs * of Paul were the instruments employed by 
God for signal manifestations of divine power; Paul converted 
the proconsul Sergius Paulus by striking with sfldden blind- 
ness Elymas the magician : f — in a word, the gospel watf intro- 
duced and every where established by miracles. 

Shall we say, that God has, in later ages, changed his usual 
mode of action towards mankind ; a mode which he had con- 
stantly adopted during more than four thousand years ? Is God 
in the habit of changing his purpose, or his ordinary and long 
established manner of making himself and his will known to 
men? Or has he been, and is he still more sparing of his di- 
vine interposition in favor of Christians, than he had been in 
favor of the Jews ? If such a change has really taken place, 
there must surely be some sufficient reason to account for it, as 
well as some incontestable evidence to prove the fact. In the 
absence of such a reason and of such evidence, — and none 
worthy the name has ever been alleged as we shall soon see, — 
we would be naturally inclined to expect a continuance of the 
same divine economy in favor of Christianity throughout its 
entire history. 

2. This reasoning a priori is strongly confirmed by the 
positive declarations of Jesus Christ himself, who is surely an 
accredited witness on the subject. Had he intended that mira- 
cles should cease at any particular period, he would certainly 
have said so in plain language, or he would, at least, have given 
some faint intimation of such intention. Did he do so ? Not 
at all, but he did precisely the contrary. As we have already 
seen, he imparted to his apostles the general power of working 
miracles, in immediate connection with the commission to 
preach and to convert the nations ; and as this latter was to 
continue “all days even unto the consummation of the world,” 
so also was the former. What right have we to affix a limita- 
tion, either of place or of time, where Christ not only set none, 
but positively excluded any, as plainly as language could con- 
vey this meaning? Might we not, by the same whimsical canon 
pf interpretation, limit the commission itself either to the apos- 
tolic days, or to some particular period thereafter ? 

* Acts xix. 12. t Acts. xiii. 10-12. 
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The evidence derived from the language of Christ for the un- 
limited continuation of miraculous gifts is even stronger, per- 
haps, than that for the unlimited continuance of the commission 
to preach, to baptize, and to convert all nations. Mark how 
emphatic and how general are the words contained in these 
parallel texts : “Amen I say to you, that whosoever shall say 
to this mountain : Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the 
sea, and shall not stagger in his heart, but believe, that what- 
ever he shall say shall be done : it shall he done for him . 
Therefore I say to you, all things whatsoever you ask when 
ye pray, believe that you shall receive, and they shall come 
unto you.” * “Amen, amen, I say to you, he that believeth in 
me, the works that I do, he shall do also, and greater than 
these shall he do : because I go to the Father.” f 

From such passages as these, not modified, much less ex- 
plained away, by any thing found elsewhere in the new testa- 
ment, we are surely warranted in the belief, that, according to 
the original intention and the positive promise of Jesus Christ, 
miracles were to continue among his disciples unto the very 
end of time. The presumption, at least, in favor of this opin- 
ion, is so very strong, that it cannot be overcome but by the 
strongest and most incontestable evidence to the contrary; 
which evidence has never been produced, and never can be 
produced. 

3. But we have yet another strong presumptive proof for 
the continuance of miracles, founded on the principal object to 
promote which miraculous gifts were originally imparted to the 
Church. These powers were granted for the conversion of the 
nations to Christianity; but this conversion was to be progres- 
sive in time, and it was to go on steadily until the consumma- 
tion of the world; therefore, the accompanying gift of working 
miracles was to continue for the same period. History pro- 
claims the fact asserted in the minor proposition, as I have 
already shown; t and Christ, who was God, clearly foresaw 
that such would be the case ; therefore the conclusion is irre- 
sistible. We cannot, in fact, well conceive how a heathen na- 

* St. Mark xi. 23-24 f St. John xiv. 12. 

t In the preceding Lecture. 
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tion could be .converted without miracles; for as St. Augustine 
remarks, its conversion without their intervention would be 
the greatest miracle of all. 

4. But the unanimous and positive testimony of all Chris- 
tian history proclaims the fact for which I am contending, 
establishes it beyond all possibility of cavil, and impresses the 
seal of the highest moral certainty on a conclusion, which we 
were prepared to admit on the cogent presumptive evidence 
already alleged. Dr. Middleton himself admits that the testi- 
mony in favor of the existence of Christian miracles in all 
ages is clear and unanimous; but he gets over the difficulty 
thence arising, by discarding the evidence altogether as incon- 
clusive! 

In doing so, he practically adopted the very principle on 
which his infidel opponent, Hume, rejected all testimony of the 
kind, both human and divine; the only difference is, that he 
did not carry the principle so far, and was therefore not so con- 
sistent. Still he was much more consistent than those Protes- 
tant writers, who limited the continuance of miracles to the 
first three or to the first five centuries of Christianity; for he 
was not compelled , like them, to receive the testimony of one 
age, and to reject that of another immediately succeeding, and 
at least equally strong and conclusive. Nay, it is a prominent 
feature in this department of Church history, that the farther 
we advance, the fuller and more cogent becomes the evidence 
in favor of miraculous interpositions. What Mr. Brook, an 
English Protestant writer, * says in substance; — that nothing 
but the force of truth could have induced the unanimous con- 
sent of the fathers who wrote during the first three centuries, in 
attesting the existence of miracles; — may be applied, with still 
greater force, to the testimony of the period which followed. 

As our adversaries are thus compelled to admit the fact of 
the testimony, and of its extension through all ages of Christian 
history, I am saved the necessity of establishing its existence. 
All that I have to do is to sift the evidence, to show that it has 
all the characters of truth and all the qualities requisite for in- 
ducing moral certainty. This will be an easy task. By a very 

• Quoted by Bishop Hay, On Miracles, ch. xv. 
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rapid analysis of it, it will appear that the testimony has all 
the conditions which even the most skeptical could demand as 
a preliminary of belief. 

5. The first thing into which we usually inquire in examin- 
ing moral evidence, is the nature of the facts attested by it. 
Are they of such a character as to come fairly under the legiti- 
mate province of human testimony? Are they, for example, 
external, plain, and palpable to the senses? Could the witnesses 
be morally certain of their existence? It is manifest, that the 
miraculous occurrences in question had all these qualities. 
They consisted of plain and palpable external acts, coming 
fairly within the range of the senses, and even riveting their 
special attention, by the additional circumstance that they were 
new and startling exceptions to the usual course of nature. 
Men would be much more likely to mark them and to remem- 
ber them well, than they would facts of daily occurrence. And 
the witnesses would be surely entitled to as much credit in re- 
lating them, as far as regards the nature of the facts themselves, 
as they woul<f be in narrating ordinary events. 

A witness would be as deserving of credit in narrating the 
resurrection of a dead man which he witnessed with his own 
eyes, as would he or another of equal veracity in relating the 
death of the same individual; for both facts are obviously 
equally palpable and may be ascertained with the same facility. 
The same men who witnessed the death of Lazarus, witnessed 
illso his resurrection ; and their testimony is entitled to equal 
credit in both cases. ' Unless we admit this principle, we strike 
a mortal blow at the evidences of the miracles recorded in the 
new testament itself, and may as well subscribe at once to the 
opinion of Hume against all miracles. 

6. The next thing we naturally inquire into, is the character 
of the witnesses for veracity. Here we occupy a high and 
proud position. The men who attest the continuation of Chris- 
tian miracles were the ornaments of the ages in which they 
respectively lived and wrote. They were men of high station 
and of eminent learning and sanctity, conspicuous for their fer- 
vent Religion and their unwavering love of truth. They are 
justly entitled to the reverent appellation which they are in the 
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habit of receiving even from their enemies, — of fathers of the 
Church. They trembled at the very shadow of falsehood; 
they taught, with St. Augustine, that under no circumstances 
whatever was a Christian allowed to prevaricate from the truth, 
no matter how trival was the nature of the untruth, or how 
great the motive for giving it utterance, even if it were to pre- 
serve life or honor. * They proclaimed with St. Sulpitius 
Severus: f “I would rather be silent than utter an untruth.** 
They declared with St. Justin, that they would rather sacrifice 
life itself than assert a falsehood. } They were men who 
cheerfully went to the stake, rather than betray their conscience 
by declaring that they believed what they rejected. Some of 
them were confessors, some were martyrs of the truth. Surely 
such witnesses are entitled to the fullest credit. 

7. Again; they not only simply narrate the miraculous oc- 
currences in question, but they often solemnly pledge their 
veracity to the truth of them, and even take God to witness 
that they are making no misstatement. Thus Origen, in the 
third century, calls upon the name of God to attest the truth of 
his narrative in regard to miracles wrought by the Christians of 
his day; | thus also does Palladius, in his lives of the Fathers 
of the desert, and St. Sulpitius Severus in his life of St. Martin 
of Tours. A later instance of this is furnished by Geoffroy in 
his life $ of St. Bernard, in the twelfth century. He relates 
the miracles operated by the saint, on the authority of several 
highly respectable witnesses, — the bishop of Constance, two 
abbots, two monks, and three other clergymen, — who were his 
almost constant companions, and who all solemnly averred the 
truth of what they stated even with the sacred form of an oath. 
We have another example of this belonging to the close of the 
fourteenth century. The blessed F. Raymond was the confes- 
sor of St. Catharine of Sienna, and he wrote her life, in which, 
after having stated that he at first - doubted the truth of many 
among the wonderful heavenly gifts which God had bestowed 
upon her, he calls God to witness the truth of what he nar- 

* St. Augustine — ad Consentium, c. x. t In Vita S. Martini. 

$ Apologia. 

j| Contra Celsum. § Vita S. Bernardi Lib. vi. 
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rates. Unless, then, we suppose all these grave witnesses 
perjured men, we are bound to admit the truth of their state- 
ments. 

8. But, perhaps, they may have been mistaken, or they may 
have received their facts on mere hearsay. Let us see. In all 
the five cases just mentioned, the narrators assure us that they 
were either themselves eye-witnesses of the facts, or that they 
received them from those who were such. Thus, Origen states 
that he had seen with his own eyes many such miracles per- 
formed by the Christians of his time; and he adds, that he 
might have related many more, had he not been apprehensive 
that the enemies of Christianity would not believe him. * The 
same may be said of most of those witnesses upon whose 
authority we receive the miracles wrought in the succeeding 
ages. The great champion of orthodoxy in the fourth century, 
St. Athanasius, gives us a lengthy account of the miracles by 
which God had attested the sanctity of his servant St. Anthony ; 
and he assures us, that he saw many of those things himself, 
and learned others from eye-witnesses of unimpeachable 
veracity, f 

In the same century, St. Paulinus relates many miracles per- 
formed by St. Ambrose of Milan before his own eyes; and St. 
Ambrose l and St. Augustine $ both tell us, with great posi- 
tiveness and some minuteness of detail, of the miracles 
wrought in presence of all Milan on occasion of the discovery 
and translation of the relics of the holy martyrs, saints Ger- 
vase and Pratase. The great St. Chrysostom attests that the 
cross was the instrument for performing many public and notori- 
ous miracles in his own time. || St. Paulinus was himself an 
eye-witness of the miracles of St. Felix. If Theodoret states 
that he had himself seen many great miracles performed by the 
monks, and in particular by St. Simeon Stylites, who was pro- 
bably still living when he wrote his history. 

St. Augustine relates, at considerable length, the signs and 

* Contra Celsum. t Prefatio in Vitam S. Antonii. 

$ Epistol. 2. ad Sororem Maxcellinara. § Confessiones lib. 

9. c. 7. || Opp. Tom., 7, p. 352 — Quoted by Bishop {lay. 

IT Poe ma 23. 
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wonders which astonished all northern Africa on occasion of 
introducing into that country the relics of St. Stephen, the first 
martyr; and he adds, "we ourselves were present and beheld 
them with our own eyes.” * Speaking of the miraculous cure 
of two men who had visited the shrine of St. Stephen at Hippo, 
he says the fact was so notorious, that the whole city was wit- 
ness to its truth, and that no one durst deny it. f 

Thus, we see, that the writers who record the miraculous 
facts in question, were not only cotemporaries, but were them- 
selves, in most cases, eye-witnesses of what they relate. 
Therefore we cannot reasonably suppose that they could have 
been easily mistaken. 

9. There is still another consideration which adds great 
weight to their authority. In many cases, there is a remarkable 
concurrence of testimony of witnesses living in different parts 
of the world and writing independently of each other; — a cir- 
cumstance which is quite conclusive. Thus, the miracles of 
saints Gervase and Protase at Milan are attested by saints Am . 
brose and Augustine, the former of whom wrote in Italy, and 
the latter in Africa. 

Hut there is one remarkable miraculous fact belonging to the 
fifth century, in support of which there is a concurrence of tes- 
timony that is perfectly irresistible. The Arian king Huneric 
carried on in Africa a most fierce and relentless persecution 
against the Catholics who believed in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. Among the many acts of wanton cruelty of which he 
was guilty, one was to apprehend a number of Catholic confes- 
sors and to have their tongues cut out by the roots, because they 
persisted in refusing to blaspheme Christ, by denying his divin- 
ity. But wonderful to relate, these men continued to speak 
and to praise Christ without tongues! For this miracle we 
have the solemn testimony of many cotemporary writers of un- 
impeachable veracity. ASneas of Gaza J assures us that he 
saw those confessors with his own eyes, that he heard them 
speak, and that, having examined their mouths, he found that 

♦Nos interfuimus et oculis adepeximus nostris — De Civitate Dei, 
Lib. xxii. c 8. f Ibid. 

£ Dialogue inter Theophrastum et Arithsum. 

5 * 
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they had not even the vestiges of a tongue. Another cotempo- 
rary, Victor of Vite, challenges his adversaries to repair to 
Constantinople, where they would find one of those confessors, 
named Reparatus, who spoke without a tongue in presence of 
the entire court of the emperor Zeno. And Procopius, the 
Greek historian, accordingly tells us in his history, that he him- 
self saw them in Constantinople, and witnessed the miracle. 

10. It appears, then, that our witnesses of miracles not only 
confidently relate the facts as having been seen by themselves, 
hut also as confidently appeal to their most bitter adversaries to 
attest the truth of their assertions. Did these enemies dare 
deny the truth of the facts? No, they could not?* Sometimes, 
indeed, they attempted to account for them, as the pharisees 
had attempted to account for the miracles of Christ, and as the 
heathens of the first three centuries had explained away the 
miracles of the early Christians ; — by ascribing them to magical 
practices. But the facts themselves they durst not impugn; 
they were too public and notorious. 

Sometimes, even, they themselves were struck dumb with 
astonishment, and trembled with fear at the sight of those prodi- 
gies; sometimes again, their hostility melted away, and they were 
converted to the truth. Thus, while some of the leading 
Arians of Milan ascribed the miracles of saints Gervase and ' 
Protase to magical incantation, others better disposed were led 
by them to embrace the Catholic faith. The tyrant Huneric, 
according to the testimony of Victor of Vite, was greatly 
alarmed at sight having been restored to a blind man by the 
prayers of St. Eugenius, bishop of Carthage; but he dared not 
deny the fact with which the whole city was well acquainted. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, large bodies of heretics 
were converted to the true faith by means of miracles, the truth 
of which they could not impugn, and the force of which they 
could not but feel. It was thus that St. Bernard succeeded in 
converting so many of the Henricians at Toulouse, and St. 
Dominic so many of the Albigenses in the south of France. 

11. There is yet another circumstance which strongly in- 
clines us to believe in the truth of the miraculous occurrences 
in question. Those who were invested with the miraculous 
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gifts above attested, were men as eminent for their humility and 
modesty, as they were for their piety and sanctity. They made 
no ostentation of their wonderful works; they sought not 
human praise; they adopted none of the arts of the juggler and 
mountebank for arresting attention and conciliating faith. — 
They did not claim miraculous powers on all occasions, nor did 
they attempt to put them in requisition for trivial purposes. In 
all this, they copied the example of Christ and of his apostles. 
Whenever they wrought miracles, it was for promoting the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls; they did not attempt 
to do it otherwise than by humbly invoking God’s aid through 
fervent prayer; and to him alone they gave all the honor and 
glory thence accruing. They even shrank from public observa- 
tion, and sought to conceal from the eyes of men the extraordi- 
nary gifts with which they had been invested. St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem exhorts those, to whom God had vouchsafed such 
gifts, to be humble; * and St. Gregory, the great, in his corres- 
pondence with St. Augustine, the apostle of England, gives 
him similar advice. 

12. Finally, in addition to all the arguments thus far alleged 
in support of the Credibility of the miracles related to have oc- 
curred in different ages of the Christian Church, I may mention 
the fact, that those miracles were often commemorated by pub- 
lic monuments erected on the spots at which they were respec- 
tively performed. This practice has been more or less common 
among Christians, from the earliest ages to the present time. 
The woman of the gospel, who had been healed by touching 
theJiem of our Savior’s garment, erected a statue at Thebais to 
commemorate the event; and Eusebius, who tells us that he 
saw this monument with his own eyes, also informs us of the 
additional fact that the early Christians were in the habit of 
erecting oratories and other monuments over the tombs of the 
martyrs, in order to commemorate their virtues, as well as the 
signal miracles which had often marked their exit from this 
world, f To the operation of a similar principle are we to 

+ Homilia de Paralytico. 

f St. John Chrysostom mentions, as a notorious fact, that many 
weie healed by anointing themselves with oil from the vials which 
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ascribe the numerous sanctuaries and places of devout pilgrim- 
age erected in subsequent centuries, especially during the 
middle ages. 

13. Thus you see, my dear brethren, that all the motives of 
credibility combine to convince us of this great leading fact of 
Church history, that miracles have been wrought in all ages of 
Christianity. The nature of the facts attested; the character of 
the witnesses for veracity, their opportunities to ascertain 
the facts, their solemn appeals to God to attest the truth of 
what they state, the concurrence of testimony in favor of the 
same miraculous events, the confident appeals made to ene- 
mies, the signal conversion of many among the latter brought 
about by those occurrences, the truth of whioh they could not 
doubt, the humility and sanctity of the men who were the in- 
struments of God for operating those prodigies, the publicity 
and notoriety of many of the alleged facts, and the practice of 
erecting public and permanent monuments to perpetuate the 
memory of them: these are the principal features of the cumu- 
lative testimony produced to prove the continuation of miracu- 
lous gifts throughout all the ages of the Church. All these evi- 
dences, too, do but carry out the general purpose and plan of 
God in the government of his people in all ages, from the very 
beginning of the world down to the full establishment of Christi- 
anity; and they are but a natural commentary on the words, while 
they contain a complete fulfilment of the solemn promises, of 
Christ himself. 

What reasonable man, then, can repudiate evidence possess- 
ing all these combined characteristics of truth? Where is the 
dependence to be any longer placed on human testimony, if it 
be lawful to reject the very highest order of it on mere conjec- 
ture, prejudice, or suspicion? Consistency requires, that we 
either reject all human evidence altogether, and fall into a uni- 
versal skepticism, or that we attach full credit to this highest 
department of it in favor of the unlimited continuation of 
miracles. 

14. But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 

ancient piety used to suspend near the shrines of the martyrs. Opp. 
Tom., vii. Sermo. 32. 
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nine-tenths of the miraculous facts attested by such witnesses 
as those above indicated, are either doubtful or spurious; let us 
make a most liberal allowance for mistakes, misrepresenta- 
tions, or the exaggerations of a heated fancy; let us even sup- 
pose that there is not more than one well authenticated miracle 
for each century, instead of the many attested in Church his- 
tory; still, even in this case, our argument loses little of its 
force ; for it would yet appear that miracles have been wrought 
in all ages, which is all that we contend for. One undqpbted 
miracle alone, operated to prove a religious system, is quite 
sufficient to establish its truth beyond the possibility of cavil ; 
for one miracle alone would afford ample evidence of the 
divine sanction which could not be given to falsehood. And 
surely, out of the many miracles mentioned in Church history, 
we may succeed in establishing at least one; and this is all our 
argument absolutely demands. 

15. But there is yet another species of evidence of a very 
high order, bearing chiefly on the miracles wrought in the 
Catholic Church during the last three centuries, which is parti- 
cularly worthy of our most serious consideration. I refer to 
the most rigid judicial process which precedes the canonization 
of saints in our Church. This process was at all times marked 
by the greatest care in the weighing of testimony and in the 
examination of facts, even from the first timf * that it was ever 
adopted by the Church as a necessary preliminary to the public 
declaration and veneration of sanctity in a particular indivi- 
dual. But, during the last centuries, its forms have become much 
more difficult and complex. The great and enlightened Pon- 
tiff, Benedict XIV., in a special work on the subject, f enters 
at great length into all the details and forms of the judicial 
investigation in question, and develops the principles by 
which it is usually governed throughout its various stages. 
No one can peruse his work without coming to the conclusion, 
that if any error should exist in the result reached, it is surely 
from no want of time and patience and rigid scrutiny in con- 

• Probably about the close of the tenth century. See Palma — 
Preelections Hist. Ecclesiast. 

f De SS. Beatification et Canonizatione. 
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ducting the investigation. No civil tribunal, whether in an- 
cient or in modern times, has ever taken, or now takes, so 
much pains to arrive at the truth. 

16. Space fails me to enter into a minute account of all the 
formalities which attend this most remarkable judicial process. 
Hence I must limit myself to a very rapid analysis. * 

1. The investigation runs through a period of no less than 
fifty years after the death of the reputed saint! 

2. The first thing that is done, is the preliminary inquiry 
conducted on the spot where the Saint lived and died, by the 
diocesan bishop with the assistance of a court organized accord- 
ing to all the forms prescribed. This proceeding is conducted 
by writing, and must be marked by at least ten essential formal- 
ities, among which the principal are: that the witnesses must 
all be of unexceptionable character, that they must be examined 
on oath and apart from each other, and that their testimonies 
both pro and con, as well as those of all other persons who 
may know any thing of the matter, must be taken down and 
contersigned by the one who conducts the cross examination in 
presence of the bishop, as well as by the witnesses themselves. 

3. After this preliminary examination has been completed, 
and the bishop has pronounced judgment thereon, a neat and 
well authenticated copy of the proceedings is sent by a special 
courier to the Congregation of Rites at Rome; the original 
papers being preserved under seal in the diocesan archives. 
Upon these papers it is not permitted to insert any extra-judi- 
cial information of any kind whatsoever. 

4 . The authentic copy, after it has reached Rome, is deposit 
ed in the archieves of the Congregation in charge of the apos- 
tolic notary, where it must remain ten years, before the seals 
can even be broken, or any action can be had in the premises. 

5. During this long period, however, many important cir- 
cumstances are carefully examined at Rome: such as, whether 
the public renown of the reputed saint has meantime increased 
or diminished; whether there arise any serious doubts in regard 

• Those who may wish to see a full and elaborate exposition of the 
laws which govern this judicial proceeding, are referred to Bishop Hay 
“On Miracles,” ch. xv. 
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to his sanctity; and whether his writings, if any, will bear the 
test of rigid orthodoxy. 

6. Should there remain a serious doubt on any of these sub- 
jects, the case is at once dismissed; should the result be favor- 
able, after the lapse of the ten years, the Pope is petitioned by 
the Congregation of Rites to issue a special commission for the 
commencement of the cause. The commission is empowered 
to proceed to the diocese of the reputed saint, to organize a 
new court of local bishops, of whom the diocesan must be one, 
to open and examine the original papers there deposited, and 
to pronounce upon them, as also upon all the objections raised 
by the ‘‘solicitor of the faith. ” * 

7. Should this second examination on the spot result favora- 
bly, the new papers containing a full account of the entire pro- 
ceedings are again sealed and sent to Rome by a special 
courier sworn to the faithful execution of his commission. 

8. Finally, after the lapse of at least fifty years from the 
death of the alleged saint, the last mentioned proceedings of 

, the diocesan court are carefully examined, both in their sub- 
stance and in their formalities; the whole matter is fully dis- 
cussed in three successive extraordinary Congregations in pre- 
sence of the Pontiff; and now it is only that the process may 
be said to have fairly begun! 

Two things are invariably required that the judicial examina- 
tion may result even in the beatification f of the Saint: first, 
that it be proved by unequivocal testimony, beyond all possi- 
bility of cavil, that God has wrought in his favor at least three 
miracles; and second, that these miracles bear the twofold test 
of philosophy and Religion, and be proved to be real, and such 
only as God could be the Author of, or could at least sanction. 

17. Every one must see, at a single glance, that a tribunal 
thus organized, taking so much pains to arrive at the truth, and 
occupying so much time in the investigation, can scarcely go 
astray in its final decision. The Roman courts have ever been 
remarkable for their extreme slowness and caution, for the 

* Often popularly called ‘ ‘the devil’s advocate.” 

t There is this difference between the beatification and the canoniza- 
tion of saints, that the former is local in its effects, while the latter is 
more solemn and extends their veneration to the whole Church. 
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rigor of their scrutiny, and for the consequent accuracy of their 
judgments: none merits this eulogy more than that which is 
ordered for the canonization of saints. The very least circum- 
stance, the slightest want of formality in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, the smallest doubt remaining on the subject, will 
ensure an unfavorable issue to any cause. Various facts might 
be adduced in proof of this. I will here mention but one inci- 
dent of the kind. 

An English Protestant gentleman was present at one of the 
sessions of the Roman Congregation of Rites, in which the 
evidences in proof of a miracle were discussed, as well as the 
principle whetfier the alleged occurrence was really miracu- 
lous. The proofs of both positions appeared to him so strong 
and conclusive, that, on leaving the court room, he remarked 
to a friend, that if the evidence were equally cogent in all 
cases of canonization, he would not object to submit to the 
decision of Rome in the premises. But what was his surprise 
on learning subsequently that the proofs he had deemed so con- 
clusive were rejected as wholly insufficient! 

18. Such, then, my dear brethren, is the rigid scrutiny 
through which alleged miraculous occurrences have to pass, 
before our Church will consent to pronounce upon their truth 
as facts, or their reality as miracles. Such is the fiery ordeal 
by which, not merely the virtues, but also the miracles of all 
our canonized saints for many centuries past have been tested; 
and if they have stood this test and come out unscathed, their 
miracles as well as their virtues were surely sustained by the 
very highest species of human evidence. If we bear in mind, 
that a saint cannot be canonized in the Catholic Church with- 
out conclusive proofs of at least three undoubted miracles, 
operated through his agency or to attest his sanctity, we may 
form some idea of the great number of miracles which have 
been juridically established, on the most ample testimony, 
during the last three centuries. 

To say that all these miracles are spurious, would amount 
to a repudiation of all moral evidence, and would lead us to the 
very verge of universal skepticism. And yet a Protestant 
should disprove not only one, but all of them; for if he grant 
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that even one was wrought in favor of our doctrines, he must 
necessarily grant that these are true, because fully sanctioned 
by the very highest species of the divine approval. 

Dr. Middleton himself admits this, when he says: “it is a 
maxim, which must be allowed by all Christians, that, when- 
ever any religious rite or institution becomes the instrument of 
miracles, we ought to consider that rite as confirmed by divine 
approbation.” * Hence, we are not to be surprised if our ad- 
versaries employ every effort to disprove Catholic miracles, 
even those which are the best attested. It is for them, as for ns, 
a vital qnestion; one upon which depends the final decision of 
the momentous inquiry, — which is the true Church of Christ ? 

19. The miracles of St Francis Xavier, the great apostle 
of the Indies, present a case exactly in point He reared in 
triumph the banner of Catholicity in the farthest Indies, at the 
very time that Luther and Calvin were endeavoring to tear 
it down in Europe. It is admitted, on all hands, that the suc- 
cess of the reformation, so called, was not at all ascribable to 
miracles; it is alleged, on the strongest possible evidence, that 
Xavier’s remarkable success in converting the heathens of In- 
dia was mainly owing to the performance of them. 

That he was a man of eminent sanctity, of unquenchable 
zeal, of undaunted courage, and of devoted heroism, is freely 
admitted even by Protestant writers of eminence; such as Came, 
Sir James McIntosh, the Rev. Mr. Palmer of Oxford College, 
England, + Baldaus, Hacluyt, Tavernier, % Stephens, Bucha- 
nan, and many others. That his virtues were signalized by 
miraculous gifts, is fully attested by all the writers of his life, 
by the universal opinion of all the eastern nations among 
whom he labored, — Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans and Chris- 
tians, — and by the testimony of hundreds of sworn witnesses 
examined during the process of his canonization. Thus Hacluyt 
himself says: "the modem histories of India arc jilUd'mth 

• Quoted in the appendix to the Life of St Francis Xavier, p. 443, 
Amer. Edit. 

* See their testimonies in the Preface to the Life of the saint 
Aprer. Edit. 

| See Life of the saint: p. 437-8. Amer. Edit 

6 
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the relations of the excellent virtues and miraculous opera- 
tions of that holy man :” * and Tavernier, after having spoken 
of him in terms of the highest eulogy, says that “he may justly 
be called a new St. Paul, and the apostle of India.” f 
St. Francis Xavier was placed in precisely the same condi- 
tion as the apostles, in regard to the people to whom he preach- 
ed the gospel. He was legitimately carrying out the commis- 
sion originally intrusted to them for “teaching all nations;” 
his preaching was attended with a success similar to that which 
had crowned theirs; he was also an heir to their virtues and to 
their zeal ; — why, then, should it appear strange that he had 
similar miraculous powers ? These had been divinely promis- 
ed to the apostles and to their successors in fulfilling the com- 
mission, even “unto the consummation of the world;” and 
without them, the world could never have been converted to 
Christianity : — what reason can then be assigned for denying 
that the promise of , miracles was fulfilled in Xavier ? Surely 
we would, on the contrary, naturally expect to find those gifts 
in him; and it is impossible to explain his wonderful success 
on any other hypothesis. 

But, as I have already intimated, we have positive evidence, 
wholly unexceptionable and unanswerable, to establish the ex- 
istence and truth of his miracles. Xavier died at Sancian, a 
small Island near the coast of China, on the 2nd of December, 
1552. His body was placed in a large Chinese chest filled with 
quick-lime in order to consume the flesh, and it remained in 
this condition for two months and a half. At the close of this 
time it was found fresh and entire, of a rosy .and natural color, 
and exhaling a sweet fragrance; and on a wound being inflict- 
ed on it by a brutal sailor, the blood flowed freely. The quick- 
lime was replaced in the chest, and the body was removed to 
Malacca, where it remained interred during the scorching heat 
of the ensuing summer and fall, when it was removed to Goa, 
and placed in the church of St. Paul, on the 15th of March, 
1554. 

* Navigations, Voyages, aqd Djscqveries, vol. II. Part 11. Quoted 
in Life, £e., p. 438. 
t Ibid. 
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The grave was again opened on the 17th of December, 1556, 
when the body was found still entire, of a natural color, cover- 
ed with a healthy moisture, and without the least offensive 
smell. Nearly two hundred years later, in 1744, the same 
wonderful phenomenon was witnessed on occasion of a public 
visitation made to the relics by the archbishop of Goa, and the 
marquis of Castello Nuovo, by order of John V., king of Por- 
tugal; and to this very day this same prodigy continues ! 

How are we to explain this on merely natural principles ? 
How explain it, particularly, in such a climate as that of the 
East Indies, where putrefaction and dissolution invariably en- 
sue almost immediately after death ? Learned physicians, who 
have thoroughly examined the body, have pronounced its pre- 
servation under such circumstances a decided miracle. 

But this is not yet all. During his mission in India, his 
preaching was every where marked with miraculous manifes- 
tations. The blind saw, the lame walked, the sick were sud- 
denly healed, the dead were raised to life; nay more, the very 
elements obeyed his voice, and the mysterious future was reveal- 
ed to his searching glance. After his death, these prodigies 
were rather increased than diminished. They were not done 
in a corner; they were witnessed by thousands and tens of 
thousands of spectators. They were not reported by friends 
alone, but also by his most bitter enemies. The Bonzas of 
Japan seriously deliberated on the proposition to enroll his 
name among those of their gods, and were prevented from car- 
rying their project into execution only by the indignant rebuke 
of the humble apostle himself. A similar incident is related of 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas, in the acts of the apostles; and, 
in fact, whoever peruses with attention and impartiality the life 
of St. Francis Xavier, cannot fail to remark the striking paral- 
lelism between his life, character, and miracles, and those of 
the great apostle of the gentiles. 

Upon what evidence do all these astounding facts rest? 
Were they received on mere hearsay or popular partiality for 
his memory? Not at all: but they rest on the testimony of 
hundreds of persons of every shade of religion, scattered over 
all parts of the Indies where he had preached the gospel; on 
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that of witnesses who saw those prodigies with their own eyes, 
and some of whom had received personal benefit from 
their performance; of witnesses, in fine, sworn to tell the 
whole truth, and whose depositions were carefully taken down 
on the spot, only four or five years after the death of the saint, 
and were authenticated according to all the forms of law. All 
this was done by the commission of learned men and jurists 
appointed for this purpose by Don Francisco Baretto, Viceroy 
of India, in conformity with a decree issued by John HI., king 
of Portugal, bearing date March 28, 1556. 

The judicial documents transmitted to Portugal by this com- 
mission, were immediately forwarded by the Portuguese court 
to the Roman Congregation of Rites, where they were sifted 
according to all the rigorous forms of law of which I have 
above given a brief synopsis. Nearly seventy years were con- 
sumed in this judicial scrutiny, notwithstanding the ever in- 
creasing fame of the saint, and the constant entreaties of the 
Portuguese court to have the matter expedited. The bull for 
his canonization was issued only on the 6th day of August, 
1623, almost seventy-one years after the death of the saint. 
This instrument sets forth, at considerable length, the numerous 
miracles wrought by the saint, both in life and after his death, 
and insists particularly on the well established fact that several 
persons had been raised from death to life by his prayers. 

If all this, and much more of the same kind which might he 
alleged be not sufficient to establish the fact that at least some 
miracles were wrought by St. Francis Xavier, I really know 
not the force of human evidence, or under what circumstances 
one might rely on it with any safety. 

The force of this evidence is not diminished, but is rather 
greatly enhanced, by the manifest futility of all the objections 
which have been raised against it by a few Protestant writers 
of some learning and ability. 1 have not space to go at present 
into a full account and refutation of these difficulties; nor is it 
at all necessary. Dr. Milner has scattered to the winds all the 
false assertions and transparent sophisms of Dr. Douglas, bishop 
of Salisbury in England, and of the Rev. Mr. Grier; who, with 
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others that followed them and copied their objections, had 
ventured to deny the truth of XaVfer’s miracles. * ' 

Suffice it to say, that the merely negative argument brought 
forward by these objectors, from the alleged silence of the saint 
on the subject of his miraculous gifts, is met by a letter of his 
to St. Ignatius,f in which he expressly, though modestly, 
claims those gifts, and relates a miraculous cure which he had 
lately performed on a dying woman, and which had caused the 
conversion of an entire village : that their assertion to the 
effect that his miracles were performed in the far east, and 
that no investigation of them was made, and no account pub- 
lished on the spot, but only in Europe and many years after- 
wards, is met by the facts above given, which prove the asser- 
tion to be wholly false and groundless : that their reasoning 
upon some passages in the saint’s correspondence, iq which he 
laments that he did not know the languages of all the nations 
to whom he preached the gospel, is wholly inconclusive 
against his having had, at any time or on any occasion , the 
miraculous gift of tongues; for the simple reason, that none of 
his biographers ever asserted, nor do the acts of his canoniza- 
tion assert, that he always had this gift, but only on a few 
special occasions; and that, finally, the pretended testimony of 
the Rev. Joseph Acosta J against the verity of the saint’s mir- 
acles, turns out to be nothing more than a mere regret at the 
comparative paucity of the miracles wrought by the Jesuit 
missionaries thirty or forty years after his death, and is, more- 
over, triumphantly met by an explicit declaration of Acosta, 
that “signs and wonders, too numerous to be related , accom- 
panied their preaching in the East and West Indies, even in 
his own times ; and that of the blessed Master, Francis, a man 
of an apostolical life, so many and so great miracles are re- 
lated by very many and these suitable witnesses , that such 

* Sea Dr. Milner’s End of Controversy, and his Vindication of it, 
in answer to the Rev. Mr. Grier. A brief synopsis of the arguments 
on both sides may be found in an appendix to the Life of the Saint; 
American Edition, p. 441, seqq. 

+ Epistolse S. Francisci Xav. Lib. 1. Ep. 4. 

X In his work, — De procuranda Indorum salute, — published in 1^89. 
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wonders are scarcly related of any other, save of the apostles.”* 

These are literally all the objections which have been brought 
against the miracles of the saint; and I put it to every impar- 
tial man to say whether they are not most futile, and whether 
they have not been most triumphantly answered, f 

20. Our argument, then, fairly drawn out, fully sustains the 
position, that miracles have been wrought in all the successive 
ages of the Church; and as fully warrants the inference neces- 
sarily flowing therefrom, — that the Catholic Church is the one 
true Church of Christ. No Protestant church even claims 
those miraculous gifts promised by Christ; therefore, if they 
exist at ail, they certainly belong to the Catholic Church alone, 
and, as a necessary consequence, she alone is, or can be, the 
true Church. 

This conclusion can be escaped in only one of two ways : 
either by denying the existence of miracles in all successive 
ages of Christianity, — and then all human testimony must be 
repudiated, and nothing in human transactions remains any 
longer certain; or by denying that miracles are sufficient crite- 
ria of divine truth, or conclusive evidences of the divine sanc- 

•Lib. II. c. 10 — work above quoted. “Convertamus oculos in 
nostri sfficuli hominem, B. Magistrum Franciscum virum apostolic® 
vit®; cujue tot et tam magna signa referuntur per pluriraos eosque 
idoneos testes, ut vix de alio, exceptis apostolis, (tafia) signa legantur ” 
The translation of this passage in the text of the appendix to the 
American life of St. Francis is very deficient. 

f I might here refer to many miraculous events of recent occur- 
rence, both in Europe and in America. Every one remembers the 
sensation created some years ago by several wonderful cures effected 
through the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe. Among many of this 
kind,! may refer to that of Mrs. Mattingly in the city of Washing- 
ton, a full account of which, with all the evidence bearing upon it, 
was published at the time by the late bishop England. She was of a 
highly respectable family and of unblemished character. Her disease 
was of a most inveterate chronic nature; it had baffled the skill of the 
beet physicians; and her cure was sudden and instantaneous. It occurr- 
ed, too, during the session of Congress, and was vouched for by witnesses 
of unimpeachable character, both Protestant and Catholic. The fact 
is indisputable, and its miraculous character certain. In fact, I know 
of no attempt ever having been made to refute the abundant evidence 
and conclusive arguments spread out in bishop England’s publication. 
Our adversaries seem, on the contrary, to have been greatly puzzled for 
an answer, and to have permitted an event so extraordinary to pass by 
almost unnoticed. 
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tion to any religious system, — and then one of the most bril- 
liant and irresistible evidences in favor of Christianity itself is 
given up, and the infidel is left to triumph. Either the Catho- 
lic Church, then, is the only true Church of Christ, or there is 
nothing any longer certain either in history or in Christianity. 

This is the third evidence of Catholicity. 

In my next Lecture, if you will favor me with your attend- 
ance, I will endeavor to point out to you a fourth evidence, 
not less striking and conclusive, founded upon some of the 
primary characteristics impressed on the Church by her divine 
Founder himself. 

May God grant, my dear brethren, that we may bring to the 
investigation of truths so closely interwoven with our eternal 
destinies minds free from all undue prejudice; minds and 
hearts humble, docile, and pleading fervently by persevering 
prayer for the divine light and assistance, without which all 
our feeble efforts for ascertaining or unfolding the truth were 
wholly unavailing. May God vouchsafe us this boon, through 
Jesus Christ our dear Lord and Savior! Amen. 



k * 
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CATHOLICITY AND UNITY. 

THE 9WJWTB XTIOKNCK 9W CATHOLICITY. 

Recapitulation — ' The truth plain — But often obscured by passion and 
prejudice — Necessity for distinctive characteristics or marks of the 
true Church — Tbstr qualities developed — Those assigned by Pro- 
testants examined — The Chdrcb visible— Her marks palpable — 
Those ef Catholicity and Unity inferred from* the words of the 
commission — Each of them threefold — That of Catholicity estab- 
lished by the prophecies of the old and the testimonies of the new 
testament— Unity essentially connected with Catholicity — Appli- 
cation of these marks as tests of the true Church — The question 
simplified — A popular objection answered— Relative extension and 
numbers of the Catholic Church and of all dissenting commun- 
ions — The tree and its ’branches — Religious statistics— Test of 
Unity — No Unity out of the Church — Number of Protestant 
sects — Divisions and sab-divisions — A necessary consequence of 
Protestant Rule of Faith — A quibble answered — General council 
a € Protestant sects — And one of the Catholic Church — A picture of 
Catholic Unity — The College of Propaganda— The conclusion 
reached— The fourth evidence of Catholicity— Striking facts of 
early Church history— The Church of all ages and of all nations. 

“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nati$tu, baptising them in the name of 
the Father, and or the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to ob- 
serve all thing a whatsoever I have commanded you ; and behold, I am with 
you all deya, even to the consummation of the world.” 

St. Math. xxviiL 19, 90. 

“And other Aeep I have that are not of this fold: them also 1 must bring;' 
and they shall bear my voice ; and there shall be made skb fold axd oh* 
S Herman.** St. John x. 10 

The commission given by our blessed Savior to his apostles, 
fulfilled both in its substance and in its manner; — all the na- 
tions taught of God, and entering one by one into the ever ex- 
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tending fold of Christianity; — stupendous miracles in each 
successive age, following and confirming the preached word : — 
this is the ground which we have hitherto gone over; these are 
the three first evidences of Catholicity which I have so far 
feebly endeavored to lay before you. I propose now, with the 
assistance of God and your kind indulgence, my beloved 
brethren, to proceed to the development of other evidences, 
growing out of these, equally convincing with them, and, per- 
haps, even more striking; of evidences adapted to every capa- 
city, clear as the light of day, and such as no one, no matter 
how unlearned or how dull, caq fail to understand or ap- 
preciate. 

There can be no doubt, that Jesus Christ made his Religion 
plain, and that, consequently, he placed the decision of the 
great and all important question, — which is the true Church, — 
within the reach of every sincere and well disposed inquirer. 
The question has, indeed, been not unfrequently obscured by 
prejudice and passion, the fumes of which have so darkened 
the mirror of the mind, that it could no longer reflect fully 
and fairly the image of the truth. The veil of misrepresenta- 
tion and sophistry, raised by crafty men “lying in wait to de- 
ceive,” * has often interposed to conceal its real merits and 
true issue; and the truth-loving and simple-minded Christian 
has thus been often sadly bewildered by the array of conflicting 
claims based upon conflicting arguments. Yet the truth itself 
is plain enough, and is easily discoverable by those who, dis- 
trusting their own lights and fervently imploring those of hea- 
ven, are disposed to pursue the investigation with proper hu- 
mility, diligence, prayerfulness, disinterestedness, and courage. 

Thus the sun is clear and conspicuous in the heavens; the 
clouds which sometimes flit across his disk do not blot it out 
from the firmament; these soon pass away, while he is still 
there; and all who will consent to open their eyes may be il- 
lumined by his rays. So it is precisely with that blessed light 
of Religion, which “enligheneth every man that cometh into 
this world.”f All may easily see it, by simply opening the 
eyes of their mind, and by chasing away, with the divine aid, 

* Ephesians ch.iv. t St. John i. 9. 
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the interposing clouds t)f prejudice which sometimes conceal 
its brightness from the beholder. 

We have already seen, * that Christ taught and established 
but one Religion; that he fixed And defined it in all its parts; 
that he made the belief and practice of it, as thus defined, ob- 
ligatory on all men; and that, consequently, be must have fur- 
nished all with the means necessary for ascertaining it with 
ease and certainty. As he founded but one Religion, so also, 
in the very nature of things, he could have established but one 
Church, for the guardianship, preservation, and faithful trans- 
mission of this one Religion to the end of time. This we have 
also shown. 

Upon this one Church, established for this purpose, he must 
have impressed certain great distinctive characteristics or 
marks, by which it might easily be recognized by all, and clear- 
ly distinguished from every other society, and more especially 
from every other which might falsely claim to be that one 
original Church. Had he not done this, he would have left 
his work incomplete, and would not have made any adequate 
provision for the salvation of men. His blood would have 
streamed from the cross all in vain; his ardent love for man- 
kind would have been frustrated of its purpose; we would still 
have been left in the darkness of doubt and uncertainty; and 
our very salvation would have been in jeopardy : for, in this 
hypothesis, it would have been impossible for us to ascertain 
with certainty which is the Church of Christ. All men were 
bound “to hear the Church,” under the awful penalty of being 
cast forth with “the heathen and the publican:” f and yet they 
would have been deprived of a means indispensably necessary 
for discovering where the Church is to be found. 

Merely human legislators have taken special care to stamp 
certain distinctive features on the governments which they re- 
spectively originated; a monarchy has characteristics by which 
it may readily be distinguished from an aristocracy or a de- 
mocracy: — and are we to say that the divine Founder and Le- 
gislator of the Church had less wisdom and foresight than they; 

• In the first Lecture. t St. Math. xviii. 17. 
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and that his greatest work, the master- piece of his wisdom and 
the fruit of his tears and of his blood, came from his hands less 
distinctly marked, and, therefore, less fully developed and 
less perfect, than the necessarily imperfect institutions of mere- 
ly human skill and sagacity ? God forbid, that we should cast 
any such imputation as this on the wisdom of the Word made 
flesh. 

It is, then, unquestionable that Christ must have impressed 
some such distinctive features on his Church. And all that we 
have to do in order to discover which is the true Church, is to 
investigate what these characteristics are, and to which of all 
the many claimants to be the Church of Christ at the present 
day they really belong. This is no difficult undertaking. The 

line of inquiry which it marks out requires no abstruse reason- 
ing, no great mental acumen, no profound learning; the most- 
simple-minded, the veriest little child in Christ' may pursue 
it with ease and safety, and with a well-grounded hope of reach- 
ing the goal of truth to which it certainly leads. 

It is not so, my dear brethren, with the investigation through 
the distinctive marks of the true Church as usually set forth by 
the divines among our dissenting brethren. These are: the un- 
adulterated preaching of the word, the legitimate administration 
of the sacraments, and, according to some, the enforcing of a 
wholesome church discipline. The inquiry into these alleged 
distinctive characteristics is really more difficult than that into 
the great question itself lying back of them, — which is the true 
Church ? It opens out a field without either bounderies or 
landmarks; instead of shedding new light upon the great prob- 
lem to be solved, it only embarrasses it with a multiplicity of 
new issues, and thereby increases the difficulty it was intended 
to solve,* It is certainly more difficult to ascertain which is the 
sound doctrine, which are the true saaraments, what constitutes 
their legitimate administration, and in what consists a whole- 
some discipline, than it is to discover which is the true Church 
in which all these things are taught and observed. 

But, you will say, there is the bible in which all these points 
are clearly and distinctly set forth, so that every well disposed 
person can easily discover them, and thereby ascertain with 
certainty which is the true Church. 
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If these characteristics are so very plain in the bible, why is 
it, that those who read this sacred book with equal sincerity 
and learning fail to see them in the same light? Why are there 
so many different and contradictory systems of sound doctrine, 
of legitimate administration of the* sacraments, of wholesome 
discipline, ail alleged to have been taken from the same bible ? 
Why is it, that every denomination of Christians that has ever 
arisen in the world, has framed a different system in all these 
particulars, and has insisted upon it as the only one really war- 
ranted by the written word ? Is a line of inquiry thus plainly 
leading to contradictory results either easy or safe ? Can it be, 
that Christ left no other means than this for ascertaining which 
is his Church 1 Had he left no other, he would not have defined 
his Religion, hut would merely have handed it over to the dis- 
putation of men; he would not have made adequate provision 
for leading mankind to a certain knowledge of the truth, to seal 
which he shed his precious blood on the cross; but he would, 
on the contrary, have left them “to be tossed to and fro by 
every wind of doctrine,” — the mere sport of their own exube- 
rant fancies, and of the crafty false teachers who “lie in wait 
to deceive.” 

The truth is, my beloved brethren, the marks of the true 
Church, as assigned by Protestants, are no marks at all. They 
involve the very question in controversy; they assume as al- 
ready settled, what is in dispute; they are not distinctive , bo- 
cause they may be applied, and they have been applied, to a 
hundred jarring sects, all alike claiming to be the one true 
Church; thqy are not plain and palpable, but involve princi- 
ples which are invisible, hidden, and difficult of discovery; 
they are above the capacity of the unlearned who constitute 
the bulk of mankind; and they necessarily embarrass even the 
learned, and have actually led these to contradictory conclu- 
sions. They present, then, no adequate means for ascertaining 
which is the true Church; they bewilder even the believer him- 
self; and to the unbeliever they afford nd clue for emerging 
from the labyrinth of doubt into the clear light of truth. There- 
fore they are not the distinctive characteristics impressed by 
Christ upon his Church, for the purpose of leading mankind to 
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a certain knowledge of it; and we must seek these marks else- 
where, if we would find them at all. 

It is no difficult task to ascertain them and to point them out. 
They are so conspicuous that they are unmistakeable. They 
stand forth as clearly marked on the face of the Church, as do 
the distinctive features on a man’s countenance. Nay more; 
the blessed light of heaven shines strongly upon them, and 
causes them to be revealed in such boldness and distinctness of 
outline, “that he who runneth may read.” 

They flow from the original nature and constitution of the 
Church herself as she came forth fresh from the hands of her 
divine Founder; they are as inseparable from her essence as 
they are distinctive of her character; they can co-exist with no 
other institution; they have shone forth, plain and palpable, 
through all the long centuries and eventful vicissitudes of her 
history. Age has not obscured their brightness; the breath of 
persecution and the clouds of sophistry have not tarnished their 
brilliancy, nor dimmed their lustre. They are as visible as is 
the Church herself; they have not sought concealment, but have 
been proclaimed from the house-tops; nay, they have stood 
forth, as beacons of light, on the top of the mountains, and 
have guided the nations in safety to the house of God establish- 
ed thereon, according to this magnificent prophecy of Isaias : 
“And in the last days, the mountain of the house of thfc Lord 
shall be prepared on the top of mountains, and it shall be ex- 
alted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it.” * No 
one that is not strangely perverse or wilfully blind can fail to 
see them, and to recognize, at a glance, the Church to which 
they belong. 

The sincere Christian inquirer, who stands with Christ on 
the elevated position from which he delivered his farewell ad" 
dress to his apostles containing the commission, — who listens 
reverently to the words of solemn import which then fell from 
his sacred lips, — who takes, with him, a prospective view of the 
future existence of his Church, — who compares the language 
then employed with that employed by him on other occasions 
in which he more fully developed the same principles;— cannot 

* Isaias ii. 2. 
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fail to ascertain what are those distinctive characteristics of 
the trueC liurch, and cannot be embarrassed in their applica- 
tion. Christ was a Prophet, and he was a God. As a Prophet, 
his more than eagle glance took in the future developments and 
destinies of his Church even unto the period of his second 
coming; as a G^d, he could not be baffled in his purpose, nor 
fail in fully carrying out all his intentions. 

With the light of these principles, let us examine, for a 
-moment, some of these distinctive marks, as gathered from the 
words of the commission, and from the other passage from St. 
John, which I have quoted as a text. We find, in the former, 
that our blessed Lord commanded bis apostles “to teach all 
nations” to teach them “ all things , whatsoever he had com- 
manded,” and to continue their teaching “ all days , even to 
consummation of the world.” He set no limitation whatsoever/ 
whether of place, or of time, or of doctrine; his Church was 
to embrace the whole world, to teach all truth, and to endure 
through all time. It was thus to be marked by a triple Catho- 
licity; a Catholicity of extension and numbers, a Catholicity 
of doctrine, and a Catholicity of duration. Hence, if the fore- 
cast of Christ was not deceived, or if his intentions were not 
frustrated of their effect, we are bound to consider this threefold 
Catholicity as an essential and distinctive mark of his Church. 
If such be *not the case, then was Christ neither a God nor a 
Prophet; and his Religion, far from realizing his expectations, 
has turned out a complete failure. 

Again, in giving the commission, Christ certainly intended 
that his apostles should all teach precisely the same doctrines, 
should all administer the same sacraments, and should all com- 
bine in organizing into one united body or society all the na- 
tions to whom they were to announce the gospel. He did not 
give different commissions to different apostles, but he gave but 
one to them all, couched in one form of language, and convey- 
ing but one definite meaning. He did not instruct them to ad- 
minister different baptisms, but only ont t as a means of initiat- 
ing their converts into the one religious society which they 
were to found. The apostles could have understood his words 
in no other w&y. 
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Had there been left any room for doubt on their minds as to 
the real meaning of those words, the explicit declarations of 
the Savior on other occasions would have removed all shadow 
of uncertainty. They had heard their divine Lord and Master 
uttering this emphatic and prophetic language : “and other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold : them also I must bring; 
and they shall hear my voice : and there shall be made one 
fold and one Shepherd.” What body is more thoroughly 
one and united than a sheepfold? What fitter emblem of a per- 
fect and indissoluble unity? What more suitable type of perfect 
docility to the voice of the Shepherd? Such a thing as division 
or schism is impossible in a sheepfold. Divide the fiock, and 
both segments are restless and unsettled until they be re-united. 

Therefore, the apostles could not but have viewed Unity as 
another essential and distinctive characteristic of the Church. 
Like the other attribute of Catholicity, this one of Unity was to 
be threefold in the objects which it embraced : Unity in doc- 
trine and in its external profession ; Unity in worship and in 
the reception of the sacraments; Unity in the body and in the 
government which was to keep the body united. 

Thus we see, my dear brethren, that, abstracting for the pre- 
sent from the consideration of other qualities of the Christian 
Church, Catholicity and Unity, as just explained, are certainly 
to be reckoned among its essential and distinctive characteris- 
tics. No one can deny this without impugning the most posi- 
tive declarations of Christ, and virtually implying, either that 
he did not himself comprehend the import of the plainest lan- 
guage, or that he was willing to mislead others as to their 
meaning. 

But there are yet many other passages both of the old and 
of the new testament, which shed a still clearer light upon this 
subject and remove all possibility of doubt or cavil. 

And first, in regard to Catholicity. The prophecies recorded 
in the old testament, from the time that the promise first went 
forth that the woman should c^sh the serpent’s head, * down to 
the coming of Christ, had all combined in foretelling the un- 
limited extension of the Christian Church. To Abraham it 

* Genesis iij. 
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was said : "and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed;” # and the same promise was subsequently renewed 
to Isaac and Jacob. In the memorable prophecy made by 
Jacob on the eve of his death, it was foretold of the Messiah : 
"and he shall be the expectation of nations.” f This same 
magnificent promise was re-echoed through all the long ages of 
anxious expectation which preceded the advent of the Savior. 
The royal prophet, penetrating with the glance of inspiration 
through the dark shadows of the future, saw it already fulfilled 
in the subjection of all nations to the dominion of him who 
was to spring up "a flower from the root of Jesse;” $ and he 
heard the eternal Father thus addressing hisjbeloved Son : 
"Ask of me, and I will give thee the gentiles for thy inherit- 
ance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession.” $ 

The prophet Isaias, as we have already seen, beheld, in 
advance, " all nations flowing to the house of God prepared on 
the top of mountains, and exalted above the hills. ”| Filled with 
joy and gladness at the glorious prospect thus opened out before 
his prophetic vision, he had broken forth in this canticle of 
triumph: "Arise, be enlightened, 0 Jerusalem: for thy lightis 

come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee 

Anfrthc gentiles shall walk in thy light, and kings in the 
brightness of thy rising. Lift up thy eyes round about and see: 
all these are gathered together, they are come to thee: thy sons 
shall come from afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at thy 
side. Then shalt thou see and abound, and thy heart shall 
wonder and be enlarged, when the multitude of the sea shall 
be converted to thee, and the ^strength of the gentiles shall 
come to thee.” If 

All the prophets had borne evidence to the same glorious 
characteristic of the Christian Church. The last of them, 
whose prophecy is recorded in the old testament, says: "For 
from the rising of the sun to the going down, my name is great 
among the gentiles ; and in every place there is sacrifice and 
there is offered to my name a £lean oblation; for my name 
is great among the gentiles , saith the Lord of hosts.” ** 

* Genesis xxii. 18. f Genesis xlix. 10. 

t Isaias xi. 1. § Psalm ii. 8 . U Isaias ii. 2, 

IP Isaias lx 1—5. **Malachy i. 11. 
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If this prophetic language mean any thing, it clearly implies 
that, whereas the Jewish Church was confined to one nation 
and people, the Christian was to extend to all nations; and 
that hence Catholicity of plac£ and numbers was to be one of 
the distinctive characteristics of the latter. 

The explicit declarations of the new testament throw the 
clearest light on this conclusion, and render it entirely certain. 
The apostles were commanded to preach the gospel “to all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” * On the refusal of the 
Jews to hear their voice, they were bidden to turn to the gen- 
tiles. A special heavenly vision unfolded this intention of 
God to the mind of St. Peter; and St. Paul was miraculously 
converted and called to be, in a special manner, the apostle of 
the gentiles. The sound of the apostles went forth into the 
whole earth; and St. John, in his vision of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, saw there assembled “a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues, standing before the throne, and in sight of the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” f 

This unlimited extension of Christianity was, in fact, a 
necessary consequence of its very nature, purpose, and genius. 
Christ willed “all men to be saved and to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth;” J and his inspired apostles proclaimed 
that they could not be saved without embracing his Religion 
and becoming his disciples : “there is salvation in no other: 
for there is no other name under heaven given to men, whereby 
we must be saved.” § The inference is plain and irresistible. 
If Christ sincerely willed the salvation of all mankind, and if 
no one could be saved without entering his Church and therein 
calling upon his name; it necessarily follows, that he must 
have taken effectual means so to extend the bounderies of his 
Church, that all men might be enabled to enter into it, if they 
would. 

Salvation was, indeed, a free gift of God; he would infringe 
no one's free will; he would compel no one to be saved 
whether he would or not; but still he must have placed in the 

* St. Luke xxiv. 47. t Apocalypse vii. 9. 

1 1 Timothy ii. 4. § Acts iv. 12. 

6 * 
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'hands of all this necessary means of salvation; and be could 
not have done so without extending his Church to all nation*. 
But from the very nature of the case, and from the settled pur- 
pose of Christ not to infringe man’s free will, this extension 
was to be morally, not physically, universal; and it was, for 
the same reason, to be progressive, not instantaneous. The 
Church was to be, in progress of time and morally speaking, 
every where; it was not necessarily to exist at the same time 
in every part of the earth? or to reckon among its members all 
the children of men. This latter result could not have been 
secured without a violation of that free will which ' God had 
bestowed upon mankind, and which it was not the purpose of 
Christ to destroy or even to trammel. 

This universal diffusion of the Church cannot be even con- 
ceived without Unity among all its component parts. A 
Church rent into discordant fragments; — some professing one 
se of dogmas and some another, some worshipping in one way 
and some in another, some adopting one mode of government 
and some another ; — would no more constitute a Catholic or 
universal Church, than all the different governments of the 
woild, with all their various and jarring elements, can consti- 
tute one general government. A religious society, to be uni- 
versal, must necessarily be every where the same; must profess 
the same principles, adopt the same worship, be obedient to 
the same external government. 

Catholicity and Unity stand or fall together. A society may 
be, indeed, one without being Catholic; it cannot, in the very 
nature of things, be Catholic without being one. 

The pages of the new testament every where proclaim this 
truth in the most emphatic language. In addition to the pas- 
sages already quoted, I may observe, that all the types employed 
by our Savior and his inspired apostles to indicate the distinc- 
tive character of his Church, essentially denote the necessity of 
Unity. A household, a kingdom, the house of God, the body 
of Christ, the vine and the branches, the sheepfold, — what else 
do they all indicate but the closest Unity? Does not Christ 
himself tell us : " every kingdom divided against itself shall 
be made desolate; and every city or house divided against 
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itself shall not stand?” * Did not St Paul, on hearing of the 
schism which had rent the Church of Corinth, ask emphati- 
cally : “Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or 

were you baptized in the name of Paul?” f Does he not, Jn 
the same epistle, describe the Church as the body of Christ, in 
the following remarkable passage : “For as the body is one 
and hath many members; and all the members of the body, 
whereas there are many, yet are one body; so also is Christ : 
for in one spirit we are all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in one spirit we 
have all been made to drink?” \ And does he not, in his 
epistle to the Ephesians, written while he was a prisoner of 
the Lord at Rome, proclaim the same truth, when he exhorts 
them to be “careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,” and tells them that there is but “one body and one 
spirit; .... one Lord, one faith, one baptism?” § 

Does he not every where brand schism and division as an 
atrocious evil, which strikes at the very root of Christianity? 
Does he not “beseech” the Romans “to mark them who cause 
dissensions and offences contrary to the doctrine which they 
had learned, and to avoid them?” || Does he not reckon “dis- 
sensions and sects” with “murder and drunkenness” in his 
enumeration of the works of the flesh ; and does he not utter 
this terrible sentence in reference to all of them : “Of the 

which I foretell you as I have foretold to you, that they who do 
such things shall not obtain the kingdom of God?” If 

What do all these and many other declarations of the same 
kind, which my limits compel me to omit, signify, unless that 
Unity is an essential characteristic of the Christian Church? 
Had it not been so, would Jesus Christ have prayed so fervent- 
ly for his disciples, that “they might be one,” even as he and 
the Father were one? ** Would this truth have been so often 
and so emphatically insisted on by the sacred writers? Are we 

* St. Matthew xii. 25. f I Corinthians i. 13. 

$ Cor. xii. 12, 13. § Ephesians iv. 3 — 5. 

|| Romans xvi. 17. FUallatians v. 20,21. 

* St. John xvii. 11 and 22. 
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to say, that all their repeated declarations on the subject amount 
after all to nothing? 

We are, then, necessarily led to the conclusion, that, accord- 
ing to the mind of Christ and that of his inspired apostles. 
Catholicity and Unity, each threefold in its objects, were made 
essential and distinctive attributes of the Christian Church, to 
co-exist with it in all time, and to be its inseparable character- 
istics. And, this truth being ont-e admitted, all that the sincere 
inquirer has to do, in order to find out which is the true Church 
of Christ, is to apply them as tests to the various Christian de- 
nominations which now lay claim to that glorious title. The 
denomination which bears the test, is, by the fact, proved to 
come up, so far at least, to the lofty type of the Church as 
established by Christ and his apostles; the denomination or de- 
nominations which will not bear the test, are necessarily ex- 
cluded from the list of lawful claimants*. They cannot be the 
Church of Christ, because they are not stamped with the dis- 
tinctive features and marks which he impressed upon his 
Church: — they are not even good counterfeits, for these would 
preserve at least a striking resemblance of traits with the 
original. 

In order that the application of these tests may not be embar- 
rassed with too many issues, I may observe, that, of the three- 
. fold Catholicity of the Church, I shall have to devote a separate 
Lecture to that in regard to time, when I shall have occasion 
to prove that the Roman Catholic Church alone can justly lay 
claim to antiquity and apostolicity; and that the species of 
Catholicity which regards universality of doctrine would open 
out too wide a field for the scope contemplated in this Lecture. 
Suffice it at present to remark in reference to this species of 
Catholicity, that the Roman Catholic Church alone, of all the 
Christian denominations in Europe or this country, claims to 
be unchangeable in her doctrines, and to adhere with tenacity 
to the entire deposit of faith as sanctioned by Church authority, 
and handed down from past generations. Other Christian 
societies have changed and must necessarily change in their 
faith; hence, if they ever held the whole doctrine of Christ, 
they do not hold it now, and vice versa . The only species of 
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Catholicity, then, which remains to be considered is that of 
extension and numbers. 

So also, in regard to Unity, as I intend to devote a separate 
Lecture to the unity of government and of the body, I shall, of 
course, confine my view at present to the other two kinds ;-— 
those of faith externally professed and of outward worship. 

The whole question, then, which is now before us, is nar- 
rowed down to the investigation of a very plain and striking 
fact: which of all the denominations of Christians now on 
the face of the earth, and each claiming to be the one true 
Church of Christ, is really distinguished by the characteristics 
of Catholicity and Unity; or which comes the nearest to uni- 
versal extension in point of place and of numbers, and to a 
perfect unity in point of faith and of worship? I shall en- 
deavor to answer this question by successively applying each 
of the two tests just named, first to the churches separated 
from the Roman Catholic, and then to the Roman Catholic 
itself. 

But before entering upon the application, it may be well to 
answer a popular objection which is often urged, with an air of 
triumphant complacency, by our adversaries, and which, if 
valid, would prove that the whole reasoning of the present 
Lecture is inconclusive. We are gravely told, that universali- 
ty and unity are no certain tests of truth; because they may co- 
exist, and have often, in fact, co-existed with error, as in the 
cases of Paganism and Mohammedanism. 

I might deny that either of these two systems is marked by 
the characteristics in question. They are, indeed, wide-spread 
and count vast numbers of followers; but they are wholly un- 
known in Europe and in many other parts of the world; be- 
sides that, like all other forms of error, they are split up into a 
hundred warring sects. That this latter assertion is true of Pa- 
ganism, no one will deny; that it is equally true of Moham- 
medanism, every one knows who js at all conversant with the 
history of this abominable imposture. * The objection, then 

* See the learned “Introduction to Sale’s Koran,” from which it 
appears that Mohammedanism is divided into two great parties, each, 
of which numbers four principal sects, which are again subdivided in- 
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rests upon an assumption unfounded in fact, and therefore falls 
to the ground of itself. 

But suppose, for a moment, that the assumption is true; still 
even so, the objection proves nothing. It is entirely beside the 
real matter at issue. The controversy is not between Christianity 
and Paganism or Mohammedanism; but between different de- 
nominations of Christians each claiming to be the one true 
Church of Christ. I do not say that Catholicity and Unity are 
absolute tests of truth; but I maintain, for the weighty reasons 
above alleged, that they are relative ones among Christians, 
wholly conclusive in deciding among them which is the true 
Church. Christ stamped these characteristics on his Church; 
therefore no church which has them not can, by possibility, be 
his Church. This is the argument, the force of which is not at 
all impaired by the objection. 

I. Catholicity. 

1. It requires no great amount of knowledge or penetration 
to perceive that none of the communions separated from the 
Roman Catholic Church is marked by this attribute; and that it 
cannot be predicated even of all of them put together. The 
Greek church has it not; for the Greek church is confined to 
a small part of Asia and Europe, and is found no where else. 
At the very highest computation, it reckons, including the Rus- 
sian church, not more than fifty millions of members, not much 
more than one sixth of the entire Christian population of the 
world. 

No single Protestant denomination, not even the Lutheran 
which is the most numerous, can count half so many followers; 
therefore no single Protestant denomination, can certainly 
claim to be Catholic. Besides, each of the Protestant sects is 
mainly confined to a comparatively small territory of Christen- 
dom, beyond which it is scarcely known at all. Lutheranism 
exists chiefly in northern Europe and Germany, and has but a 
few feeble and scattered colonies in the United States. Calvin- 
ism, in all its various modifications, is found only in a small 
portion of Germany, in Switzerland, in Holland, in France, in 

to a great many smaller ones, all very exclusive, and bearing to one 
another a deadly polemical hatred. 
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Great Britain and a few of its colonies, and in the United 
States. Anglicanism does not show itself except in Great Bri- 
tian and her dependencies, and in our own Union. The same 
may be said of the Methodists, Baptists, and other minor de- 
nominations. As to the members of these various sects found 
in other parts of the world, they are few indeed, and scarcely 
worth reckoning. To say that either of them is Catholic, 
would be about as absurd as the assertion that these United 
States are the whole world. 

But, perhaps, all of them taken together may form the Cath- 
olic or universal Church. Perhaps, they are all branches, 
which constitute, in the aggregate, the wide spreading tree of 
Christianity, planted by Christ and watered by his blood. Let 
us see how plausible is this very fashionable modern theory of 
the Church. The branches of a tree are united together by ad- 
hering to one common trunk, from which they all derive their 
nutriment. Now as this theory, if I understand it aright, likens 
the true Church of Christ to a tree, of which the different de- 
nominations dissentient from Rome constitute the branches, it 
is natural to inquire, which is the common trunk to which they 
all adhere and in which they are all united? Is there any origi- 
nal, common, parent Church, to which all these discordant 
denominations are attached? The only one of the kind which 
can be imagined, is the Roman Catholic Church; but they all 
agree in protesting against this Church; and, if this be the 
common trunk, they are manifestly, and by their own avowal, 
cut off from it. 

It will not do to say, that the trunk is Christianity. But 
what Christianity? This is the very point in dispute. It will 
not do to say that it is Christ himself, the great invisible Head 
of the Church. — “Is Christ divided?” Does it fall far short of 
blasphemy to say, that Christ is the trunk which gives out the 
vital sap to a hundred heterogeneous branches, all of different 
and even opposite character and development? Is this a suit- 
able emblem of his Church? Does it not amount to saying, 
that Christ, who “is the way, and the truth, and the life,” is 
indifferent to truth and falsehood; and that he smiles alike 
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upon a hundred contradictory systems? In such an hypothesis, 
what becomes of his attributes of sanctity and truth? 

But let us suppose, for a moment, that this difficulty is solv- 
ed; can it still be made out that all the Protestant denomina- 
tions collectively considered do form, or can form, the Catho- 
lic or universal Church? According to the very highest 
estimate which can be made, their total number does not exceed 
sixty-five millions, or a little more than onc-fourth of Christen- 
dom; but according to the calculation of Hassel and other re- 
cent geographers, their real number ranges between fifty and 
sixty millions. Let us take sixty millions as the nearest ap- 
proximation to the truth, and I feel confident that I am rather 
above than below the mark. This number comprises the total 
population of Protestant countries, as well as all those who are 
not Catholics in those Christian countries where different reli- 
gious sects are found mingled together. It embraces not only 
Unitarians and Universalists, who are very numerous in many 
places, but also deists, free-thinkers, and persons of no religion 
whatever, who, are found in still greater numbers. Take our 
own country as a specimen. It is estimated from official re- 
turns lately published in the American Almanac, that more 
than onc-half of our adult population qver twenty-one years of 
age belongs to no religious denomination whatever! In Pro- 
testant Great Britain, the religious statistics exhibit a similar re- 
sult. Protestantism in France is but an empty name; the vast 
majority of the mere handful who are there enlisted against the 
Roman Catholic Church have already passed over to Pantheism, 
or to other systems of unbelief which are any thing rather than 
Christianity. In Germany and Switzerland the case is the 
same, if it be not even worse. We have the testimony even of 
the fanatical D’Aubigne himself, that, in these two father-lands 
of Protestantism, “the majority have passed over to the stand- 
ard of rationalism, or the religion of men.” * 

In general, then, we may deduct at least one-half for deists, 
indifferentists, and rationalists; and this deduction will certain- 
ly not be too great, if we include in it the Universalists and 
Unitarians. The total number of “evangelical” Protestants is 

* History of the Great Reformation, vol. 1. Pref. p. 9. 
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thus ascertained not to exceecNhirty millions, or about one- 
ninth of the whole Christian population of the world. Can so 
small a fragment as this justly claim to be the Catholic or uni- 
versal Church? 1 think not. 

Add to this number the fifty millions of Greek Christians, * 
and the sum total,— eighty millions, — will not reach to oru- 
third of all Christendom; so that, even with every possible al- 
lowance, the dissenters from Rome, all taken together, cannot 
rightly claim to be the Universal Church. Therefore they have 
not an attribute which is essential to, and distinctive of, the 
true Church of Christ; then, they cannot evidently be that true 
Church. 

2. Then we must seek this mark of Catholicity somewhere 
else. Where shall we find it, but in the Roman Catholic 
Church? If it be not found, here, it can be found nowhere; 
and we are driven to the assertion that the true Church of Christ 
has disappeared altogether from the face of the earth! 

But is the Roman Catholic Church morally universal in ex- 
tension, and comparatively universal in numbers? Surely it is. 
Is there a single quarter of the globe in which you will not 
find large bodies of Roman Catholics? In Europe, there are 
nearly one hundred and twenty-nine millions; in Asia, about 
three millions; in Africa, about one million; in America, con- 
siderably more than twenty-seven millions; in Oceanica, more 
than three millions. In the heart of the Chinese empire, on 
the borders of the Caspian Sea, along the waters of the Ganges 
and Euphrates; in the very heart of Africa and at its extremi- 
ties; in the farthest islands of Oceanica; on the banks of the 
Amazon, the La Plata, the Mississippi, and the St. Lawrence; — 
every where in the whole habitable globe, Roman Catholics are 
found in greater or less numbers, but always in large, well-or- 
ganized, and consistent bodies. Whither, then, will you go to 
escape from the bounderies of the Roman Catholic Church? 
The sun never sets on its wide spreading dominions; it is liter- 

* The Greek Church agrees with the Roman Catholic in all doctri- 
nal points except two : the supremacy of the Pope and the procession 
of the Holy Ghost; and in regard to the latter of these, all evangeli- 
cal Protestants dissent from the Greeks and agree with us. Of this I 
may speak more fully hereafter. 
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ally every where. At least, it is certainly much more univer- 
sally extended, and therefore much more Catholic, than any 
or all of the Christian sects opposed to it; and this fact, 
which no one can deny, is all that is necessary for our argument. 

In point of numbers, the Roman Catholic Church is, from 
what I have already said, as strictly universal, as it is in point 
of extension. It does not, indeed, embrace in its communion 
the majority #f the whole human family; but it certainly does 
embrace the vast majority of Christendom. Even counting the 
Greeks with the Protestants, it reckons at least twice their total 
number of followers. Some have estimated the number of 
Catholics at two hundred millions, others at one hundred and 
eighty; the most moderate calculation makes it exceed one 
hundred and sixty millions. * After all due allowance will 
have been made for the infidels and indifferentists, who, in some 
Catholic countries, as in France, are counted in the total num- 
ber, I think the last named computation may be considered as 
not far from the truth. But, according to any calculation which 
can be made, it will always appear that our Church has a vast 
numerical Catholicity over all dissenters from it taken together; 
which is all that our argument requires us to prove. 

n. Unity. 

1. The Protestant sects, taken even in the aggregate, do not, 
as I hope has been sufficiently established, constitute the Cath- 
olic or universal Church; that they cannot possibly constitute 
it, must be apparent even to the most superficial thinker. They 
have no bond of union, no common faith, no common worship, 
no common government; they are disjointed fragments which 
never can coalesce into one body. All the various projects 
for bringing about a re-union, which have been successively 
^ tried by the wisest and best men in the various Protestant com- 
munions, have resulted in the most signal failure. There are 
seeds of dissension in the very bosom of the Protestant system, 
which daily bring forth before our own eyes the bitter fruits of 

*The estimate made at Rome a few yean ago, from statistical re- 
tarns more or less complete, makes the number 160,842,084. It is 
very probably t>elow the mark; it was next to impossible that all the 
returns should be full. Malte Bran's estimate is some millions higher. 
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new sects and divisions. Older sects declining and dying 
away; new ones springing up amidst their ruins; the lafcter 
again frittered away by internal dissensions, and in a few short 
years sharing in their turn the fate of their predecessors: — these 
have been the ordinary phases of Protestantism during the three 
centuries of its fitful existence. It is powerful for destruction, 
but utterly powerless even for self-preservation. 

It has no conservative principle to restrain the strong radical 
spirit which hurries it on to division and ruin. The strong 
arm of the state may, indeed, imperfectly and for a brief period, 
stay its downward tendency, by throwing around its weakness 
the panoply of civil protection; but decay is at its very heart- 
strings, and no human power can avert its doom. What is 
modern Protestantism on the continent of Europe, where it is 
universally upheld by the state, but the mere shadow of its 
former self; — its youthful vigor and enthusiasm gone, its ener- 
gies wasted by division, its very life almost extinct! 

The reason of all this is very plain. Our blessed Savior has 
unfolded it, when he declared : “Every plant which my hea- 

venly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up.” * “Every 
kingdom divided against itself shall be made desolate: and 
every city or house divided against itself shall not stand.” f 
Divisions and subdivisions have ever been the heritage and the 
plague-spot of Protestantism. 

How many Protestant sects are there now in the world? It 
would be difficult to answer this question with absolute accu- 
racy; because the number is varying almost every day. New 
sects spring into being, older sects die out. Since the com- 
mencement of the reformation, Protestantism has given birth to 
more than two hundred, perhaps to three hundred, jarring sects; 
making about one new one for each year of its existence. Its 
fruitfulness has been really amazing. More than half of its off 
spring have, however, already hastened to the tomb; and many 
of those sects which yet survive already manifest symptoms of 
speedy dissolution. 

It is not, perhaps, an exaggeration to say that the actual num- 

• St Mathew xv* 13. tSt. Mathew xii 95. 
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ber of Protestant sects in the world reaches to at least one 
hundred! These all possess different religious creeds, and 
adopt a different system of worship. They differ on almost 
every thing; from the divinity of Jesus Christ and the eternity 
of hell’s torments, down to minor points of worship or church 
discipline. They carry on a bitter warfare with one another in 
regard to their tenets; and even the same denomination is often 
found divided into two or more conflicting parties. The high 
and low-church parties in the Episcopal church, the old and 
new-school parties in the Presbyterian, the old or regular, and 
the reformed or Campbellite parties in the Baptist, the northern 
and southern parties in the Methodist, — to say nothing of many 
other minor subdivisions; — are all cases in point, and familiar 
to every one in this country. 

How are all these bitter controversies settled? They are not 
settled at all. Every attempt to settle them results in a new 
division. The utmost union of which Protestantism is capable, 
consists in an agreement to disagree. And that it is not often 
capable even of this, appears from the bitter denunciations 
and uncharitable exclusiveness which so often mark sectarian 
warfare. 

The Protestant rule of faith necessarily leads to all these un- 
happy results. So long as every one is told , that his own private 
judgment interpreting the bible is to be the only judge of con- 
troversy, so long will religious division be perpetuated. The 
only circumstance that surprises me, is, that there are not even 
mote sects among Protestants than there really are; for, with 
this principle legitimately carried out, there should be as many 
creeds as there are individuals. This logical result is prevent- 
ed only by the restraining influence of established creeds en- 
forced by church organization and discipline ; — a restraint 
which is manifestly at war with the principle itself. * With 
such a principle as this constantly at work within its bosom, 

* Protestants are beginning to open their eyes to this glaring incon- 
sistency. The reformers, or Campbellites, a growing sect in the 
western portion of our Union, started out with the declaration that 
all creeds are incompatible with the received Protestant principle of 
private judgment. Their Protestant adversaries seem to be much em- 
barrassed by their arguments on this subject. 
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no civil society could exist one month; its organization would 
be broken up by internal divisions, and its body would be rent 
into fragments. Can we wonder^ then, that precisely the 
same cause should produce results equally disastrous in Pro- 
testantism? 

Can it be, my dear Christian friends, that a system thus 
fraught with perpetual changes and divisions, and one with a 
cardinal principle universally received and acknowledged 
which necessarily originates and perpetuates them, is that one 
Church of Jesus Christ upon which he stamped the distinctive 
features of Catholicity and Unity? Can it be, that the one Catho- 
lic Church of Christ is nothing more than a mere motley aggrega- 
tion of discordant and contradictory sects; another tower of 
Babel, remarkable only for its confusion of tongues? I can 
never believe it; no, not for one moment. 

Tell me not, that the Protestant sects all agree in substantial 
and fundamental doctrines, and differ only in matters of minor 
importance. If so, why do those points of difference constitute 
the basis of denominational distinctions? And why do not all the 
Protestant sects bury their controversies, and coalesce at once 
into one church? Their not having been able to do so, not- 
withstanding the efforts so often made for this purpose, proves 
conclusively that the points on which they differ are not deem- 
ed, even by themselves, of minor importance; and that the 
assertion upon which the objection is founded, is not credited 
even by those who make it, and therefore fails to the ground of 
itself. So long as Protestantism will continue to exhibit the 
features which have constantly marked its countenance for the 
last three hundred years, so long will it be utterly impossible 
for it to claim the title of the one Catholic Church of Christ. 

A general council composed of delegates from all the Pro- 
testant denominations on the face of the earth, assembled with 
a view to settle the difficulties of Protestantism, would, indeed, 
present a most curious spectacle. There would be almost as 
many opinions as heads; and in support of all of them, no 
matter how contradictory, numerous passages of the holy scrip- 
tures would be quoted by their respective advocates with an air 
of triumph. At least a hundred different and contradictory sys- 
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terns would be thus extracted from the bible, which yet obvi- 
ously contains, and can contain but one Religion! When the 
debate would be over, and the vote would be taken on any par- 
ticular point of doctrine, how discordant would be the voices 
that would be heard to ring through the council chamber! 
What uproar of ayta and notal Confusion would become 
worse confounded; and the council would result in nothing but 
an increased bitterness of sectarian wrangling. Such would be 
the inevitable result of a general council of Protestantism. * 

2. How very different, my dear brethren, would be the 
spectacle presented by a council composed of delegates from all 
parts of the Catholic world! There would, tltere could be, no 
difference of opinion in regard to one single doctrine of the 
Catholic faith; if put to the vote, every one of them would be 
carried unanimously, and without one dissenting voice. The 
delegate from China would agree with the delegate from Amer- 
ica; the delegate from Europe and Africa would agree with the 
delegate from the farthest off island of Oceanica. There would 
there be no “it is and it is not,” but one unanimous “it 
is” f would swell through the council hall. There might, in- 
deed, be some difference of opinion in matters not defined by 
the Church, and in disciplinary decrees; there could be none 
in regard to articles of faith, hi all these points the delegates 
would agree with an entire unanimity; in deciding upon them 
there could be no room for any doubt whatever. 

And the same precisely may be said in regard to worship. 
The Chinese would bend down reverently before the same holy 
altar as the African, the European, and the American; his 
priests would offer up and adore the same Holy Victim of sacri- 
fice; they would even be all clad in the same priestly uniform, 
and would adopt the same language in the public worship of 
the Church. The Catholic may, travel from one end of the 
world to the other; he may pass to the antipodes; and every 
where he will recognize the same worship, kneel at the same 
altars, and feel that he is completely at home. 

* Since the above was written, the great Protestant convention of 
London has taken place; and its results have been precisely those in- 
dicated in the text. 

+ II Corinthians i. 18, 19. 
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Even if he should notice in some places a difference of rite, 
of priestly uniform, and of language in the public service, — as, 
for ihstance, in the Oriental Churches in communion with 
Rome, — he would not be shocked by the diversity; for he 
would know and feel that the faith and the substance of the 
worship is the same, and that the diversity is allowed because 
it is hallowed by antiquity. Thus the Catholic alone can be a 
citizen of the world; he knows no country; all climates, and 
governments, and tongues, and castes, are alike to him; he is 
every where at home, because he every where finds Catholi 
city the self-same. 

Whence this astonishing Unity? How happens it that, while 
all the merely human elements in the civil and social condition 
of mankind are marked by diversity and subject to change. 
Catholicity alone is every where the same, and every where 
unchangeable? Whence comes this wonderful phenomenon, 
but from God himself? Does it lie within the range of human 
power to bring about an unanimity so very remarkable? And 
who will not say, that the finger of God is surely here? This 
wonderful Unity can be explained on no othter principle. The 
world,’ in all the annals of its history, has presented no similar 
phenomenon growing out of mere human agencies; it is con- 
trary to the tendencies of human nature, which, unless restrain- 
ed by some superior power, necessarily lead to diversities in- 
compatible with unity. 

There is at Rome a college for the education of young Cath- 
olic missionaries, * which presents the rare spectacle of more 
than a hundred youths from the four quarters of the globe and 
the islands of the s^a, speaking collectively from fifty to sixty 
living languages; of youths of different castes and colors, of 
different political prejudices; — different in all else but in Reli- 
gion, in which they all agree with one heart and one soul. 
Protestantism has boasted much of its missionary enterprise; it 
has signalized its zeal by expending millions of money for the 
conversion of the heathens; and yet has it never once even at- 
tempted to rear an establishment like this. It seems to fed 

9 That of the Propaganda, founded by Pope Urban VIII. 
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that the attempt would be utterly vain and fruitless; it knorw» 
its total want of the divine principle of Unity, and it therefore 
wisely abstains from the effort to present any striking type of 
what it has not. 

The two tests of Catholicity and Unity have been thus suc- 
cessively applied to the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Churches; and I leave it to you, my dear brethren, to decide to 
which of them these distinctive features of the true Church of 
Christ really belong. You cannot hesitate for a moment in de- 
termining this question; you must have been already convinced 
by your own good sense and reflection, that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church alone can lay any reasonable claim to the posses^ 
sion of these characteristics. 

The inference from this fact is necessary and irresistible. 
Christ constituted those attributes the essential and distinctive 
marks of his true Church; the Roman Catholic Church alone. 
possesses them; therefore, the Roman Catholic Church alone 
can reasonably claim to be the true Church of Christ. 

This is the fourth evidence of Catholicity. 

In the two following Lectures I hope to present you with two 
others founded upon characteristics of a similar nature with , 
those which 1 have just endeavored to unfold, and, perhaps, 
equally striking and conclusive in favor of the Catholic Church. 

But before I dismiss you this evening, indulge me yet for a 
few moments, while I glance rapidly at some leading facts in 
early Church history, which will go far to confirm the conclu- 
sion we have already reached in this Lecture. 

To even the most superficial reader of ecclesiastical history 
it must be manifest, that the Catholic Church of the present day 
occupies precisely the same position in regard to all the sects 
in opposition to her, and wields against them all the very same 
weapons of argument, as did the avowedly true Church of the 
first centuries against the sects which then went out from her 
and protested against her doctrines. Then, as now, all the 
dissentient sects, while perpetually quarrelling among them- 
selves, could find no other basis of union but that of opposi- 
tion to and hatred of that Church which reckoned the great 
body of Christians among its faithful children. Then, as now, 
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the name Catholic was distinctive of the One true Church of 
Christ, and this name was awarded to her even by her most 
bitter enemies. 

In the fourth century, says the learned Mr. Newman, "the 
Meletians of Africa united with the 'Arians against St. Athana- 
sius; the Semi-arians of the council of Sardica * correspond 
with the Donatists of Africa; Nestorius received and protected 
the Pelagians; Aspan, the Arian minister of Leo the emperor, 
favored the Monophysites of Egypt; the Jacobites of Egypt 
sided with the Moslem, who are charged with holding a Nes- 
torian doctrine. It had been so from the beginning : ‘They 
huddle up a peace with all every where/ says Tertullian, f ‘for 
it makes no matter to them, although they hold different doc- 
trines, so long as they conspire together in their siege against 
the thing. Truth.* ” J 

In the same century, St. Cyril of Jerusalem gives the follow- 
ing advice to the young candidates for baptism whom he was 
instructing : 

" If ever thou art sojourning in any city, inquire not simply 
wherq the Lord’s house is, — for the sects of the profane also 
make an attempt to call their own dens houses of the Lord, — 
nor merely where the Church is, but where is the Catholic 
Church ? For this is the peculiar name of this holy body, 
the mother of us all, which is the spouse of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” § 

In the beginning of the following century, the great St. Au- 
gustine, writing against the sect of the Manichees, enumerates, 
among the reasons which retain him in the Catholic Church, 

"The very title Catholic t which, not without cause, bath 
this church alone, amid so many heresies, obtained in such sort, 
that, whereas all heretics wish to be called Catholics , never- 
theless to any stranger who asks how to find a Catholic 
Church, no one would dare to 'point to his own conventicle or 
house.” U 

• Probably he meant Syrmium. t In the second century. 

$ Newman- — “Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,** 
p. 118. The subject is learnedly handled and ably developed in this 
remarkable work, by one among the most learned men of the pre- 
sent day. 

§ Catecheses , xviii. 11 Contra Epistol. Manich. 5. 
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Who does not see in these passages a most striking portrai- 
ture of what now-a-days daily takes place under our own eyes? 
The jarring sects who oppose the Catholic Church “huddle up 
a peace among themselves/ 9 as did their predecessors in the 
second century; but only Vhen it is question of attacking the 
Catholic Church. This is almost their only bond of union, as 
it was of the ancient heretics. While they greatly ambition the 
title Catholic , yet they dare not seriously appropriate it to 
themselves, else strangers to the assumption would be led 
astray by the name, and would flock to that Church, which, by 
universal usage and consent, wears the title, and alone de- 
serves it. 

This glorious name has in fact ever belonged of right to the 
great united body of Christians in communion with the see of 
Rome; it has in all successive ages, from the apostolic days 
downwards, been viewed as distinctive of this Church in her 
relative position towards all opposing sects; it has ever been the 
touchstone of true Christianity. The sects have never been able 
to appropriate it to themselves. The name Catholic constitut- 
ed a compendious description of Christianity from the earliest 
ages of the Church. 

“ And it had been recognized as such from the first; the 
name or the fact is put forth by St. Ignatius, St. Justin, St. 
Clement; the church of Smyrna, St. Iraeneus, Rhodon or an- 
other, Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Cornelius; the mar- 
tyrs Pionius, Sabina, and Asclepiades; Lactantius, Eusebius, 
Adimantius, St. Athanasius, St. Pacian, St. Optatus, St. Epi- 
phanius, St. Cyril, St. Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, and Facundus. St. Clement uses it as 
an argument against the Gnostics, St. Augustine against the 
Donatists and Manichees, St. Jerome against the Luciferians, 
and St. Pacian against the Novatians.” * 

Thus, my dear brethren, we not only agree with the whole 
Catholic word of the present day in the same faith and the same 
worship, but also with the Church of the earliest ages in wear- 
ing the name Catholic , and in claiming the prerogatives ever 
and universally acknowledged to be attached to that venerable 

* Newman Ibid, p. 119. 
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name. Ours is thus plainly the Church of all ages as well as 
of all nations. She occupies now precisely the same com- 
manding position in regard to all the sects, as she did in her 
brightest days. Her vigor has not declined with her years. She 
knows no old age. She is yet ‘ "without spot or wrinkle,” fresh 
and blooming as when she first came forth from the creative 
hands of Christ. Never before was her pale so widely extend- 
ed as it is now; never before did it embrace so many members. 
She is more Catholic now than she ever was. A Catholic of 
the present day may still say, with St. Pacian of the fourth 
century, — " Christian is my name, Catholic my sur- 
name.” *1 

May God grant, in his ever abounding mercy, that we may all 
see these truths in the same light in which our holy ancestors 
saw them; and that, attracted by the surpassing loveliness and 
beauty of the Church, we may all find out, and enter into this 
" ONE FOLD OF THE ONE SHEPHERD.” Amen. 

* Epist. ad. Sympron. 
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SANCTITY. 

THE FIFTH EVIDENCE OF CATHOLICITY. 



The Nicene Creed — Holiness a mark of the true Church — In what it 
consists — It does not exclude all scandals— Scriptural evidence — 
Holiness applied as a test — Tendency of distinctive Protestant 
doctrines — Standard of holiness among Protestants— Their asceti- 
cal works — Care for the poor — The fashionable church — Picture of 
a Protestant church — And worship — Religious instruction — Pro- 
testant sacraments The holy sabbath — Influence of private in- 

terpretation, justification by faith alone, predestination, and other 
doctrines — Aversion to mortification — Practical fruits of holiness — 
Protestant saints — Character j>f the reformers — Moral and religious 
condition of Protestant countries — Statistical facts — Catholic stan- 
dard of holiness — Influence of Catholic doctrines — Morals — Wor- 
ship — And sacraments — Every want of man amply provided for — 
Objection from imputed immorality — St. Augustine’s answer— The 
Roman pontiffs — Excommunicating sinners — Merciful spirit of the 
Church — Treasures of ancient sanctity — Modern Catholic saints — 
Love for the poor — Hospitals and asylums — Heroic , charity — Pro- 
testant and Catholic missionaries compared — A tacit tribute to 
Catholic sanctity — Sisters of charity — Conclusion — Fifth evidence 
of Catholicity. 



“ Husbands love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and deliver- 
ed himself up for it, that he might sanctify it, cleansing it with the laver of 
water in the word of life ; that he might present it to himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot , nor wrinkle, nor any such thing ; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish.** Ephesians v. 35, 26, 37. 



In the last Lecture, my beloved brethren, you will recollect 
that I endeavored to develop two of the great distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the Christian Church, — Unity and Catholicity,— 
and to prove to you that they are found in no other Christian 
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denomination now on the face of the earth than the Roman 
Catholic. The inference from this fact necessarily was, that 
this alone is the true Church of Christ. In this and the follow- 
ing Lecture, I will proceed, with the divine grace and with 
your indulgent attention, to confirm this conclusion still farther, 
by inviting your consideration to the two other distinctive 
marks of the Church, plainly laid down in the holy scriptures, 
and recognized as such by all Christian antiquity. The Nicene 
creed, as more fully explained in the second general council 
held at Constantinople, in the year 381, professes to believe 
“in One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” Hence I 
have yet to speak of the attributes of Holiness and Apostolici- 
ty, and to unfold the argument based upon them in favor of 
that venerable Christian society, which about one hundred and _ 
sixty millions of your Christian brethren firmly believe to be 
the true Church of Christ. 

The field which these two subjects will open out before us 
will be as ample as it will be interesting to the Christian in- 
quirer; while the result of the investigation, — the discovery of 
the true Church of Christ, — is the one which of all others should 
be dearest to the Christian heart. I beg you to dismiss all pre- 
conceived opinions on the subject, to enter upon the investiga- 
tion with calmness and impartiality, and, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to success, on its very threshold, to breathe an humble 
prayer to heaven for the divine light and grace. 

Therocan be no doubt, my dear brethren, that Sanctity is an 
essential and a distinctive mark of the Church, necessarily 
growing out of her very origin and nature, and intimately con- 
nected with the ends for which she was established. The 
Church is a divine institution; she is the work of the great 
Man God, the master piece of his infinite wisdom and holiness; 
and she was established for promoting the glory of God and the 
salvation of mankind. Her origin is most holy, her objects 
are most holy; and therefore must she be herself holy. View- 
ing her in the light of a divinely established and therefore ade- 
quate instrument for promoting the salvation of men, her doc- 
trines, her moral principles, and her sacramental ordinances, 
must necessarily possess two qualities : first, they must contain 
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in themselves all that is requisite and suitable for the blotting 
out of sin, the bestowal of grace, and the full carrying out of the 
atonement; and second, they must be pra ctical in their influ- 
ence on men, producing at all times abundant fruits of holiness. 
In other words, the Church must be holy in all her institutions; 
and she must have been conspicuous, in all ages of her exist- 
ence, for the holy lives of many among her members; so con- 
spicuous, that all men might by this mark, in combination with 
the others, easily recognize her and distinguish her from all 
other societies. 

I say, of many among her members; for it is not certainly a 
necessary consequence of Sanctity, considered as a distinctive 
characteristic of the Church, that all those who belong to her 
outward communion should be distinguished for holiness of life. 
There was a Judas among the twelve who were trained to piety 
under the very eyes of Jesus Christ himself, and who were des- 
tined to become his instruments for sanctifying the world. Our 
blessed Lord foretold that scandals should come; and he con- 
tented himself with pronouncing a wo upon the authors of 
them: “Wo to the world because of scandals. For it must 
needs be that scandals come; nevertheless wo to that man by 
whom the scandal cometb.”* Human nature is corrupt and 
prone to evil ; the Church was instituted to Remedy this cor- 
ruption and to lead mankind to holiness; but she was to dis- 
charge this heavenly office chiefly by moral suasion and by the 
winning attractives of divine grace, without infringing the ex- 
ercise of free will. Men were to be earnestly invited to holi- 
ness, not compelled to embrace it; the boon of sanctification 
and salvation was to be be freely tendered to all, none were to 
be constrained to receive it, whether they would or not. 

There was to be cockle as well as good grain in the field of 
the Church; and it was the will of the divine Husbandman 
that “both should grow until the harvest” of the general judg- 
ment, lest those who would seek “to gather up the cockle 
should root up the wheat also together with it.”f Jesus Christ 
himself ate and drank and associated with the publicans and 

• St. Math, xviii. 7. f St. Math. xiii. 29-30 
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sinners, while he severely rebuked the hypocrisy of the self- 
righteous pharisees, who censured him for this merciful conde- 
scension to human weakness. He had no words of harshness 
for the adultress and for poor Magdalene; he denounced, with 
all the strength and energy of his divine eloquence, the sancti- 
moniousness of those who wore long faces, uttered long pray- 
ers at the corners of the streets that they might he seen by men, 
boasted of their high reverence for the sabbath, and bitterly 
sneered at others reputed less holy than themselves. * 

I dwell upon this consideration, my dear brethren, because it 
is essential to a right understanding of Holiness considered as 
a characteristic of the Church; and because those who have not 
paid sufficient attention to the merciful character and conduct of 
Jesus Christ, as every where set forth in the gospel, have enter- 
tained very erroneous ideas on this subject. They conceive 
that the Church is necessarily composed only of the holy and 
the elect, and that publicans and sinners should be excluded 
from its saving influences, as objects of loathing a nd totally 
unworthy of the Christian profession. They seem to vaunt the 
superior holiness of their own peculiar church organizations 
in this respect, and thereby virtually censure the conduct of 
Christ himself, as did the pharisees of old. Surely the Church 
is not more holy than her divine Founder; and if hia holiness 
was not sullied by contact with sinners, neither is that of his 
Church by a conduct flowing from a similar spirit of divine 
mercy and condescension. In fixing the standard of holiness, 
as a distinctive mark of the Church, we must look, not so much 
to the current notions of the day, as to the words and example 
of Christ; and then we cannot go astray. 

From the remarkable language of my text, it appears that St. 
Paul viewed the Church as the chaste and immaculate Spouse 
of Christ, whom he loved with an abiding and effectual love, 
for whom he delivered himself up to death, that he might sanc- 
tify her by his own precious blood, and might thus “present her 
to himself a glorious Church, not having spot, nor wrinkle, 
nor any such thing ; but that she should be holy and without 

* For the woes pronounced against the pharisees, see St. Matthew 
ch> xxiii. 
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blemish .” This beautiful description of the Church corres- 
ponds with that presented by the divine Spouse of the Canti- 
cles, when, charmed by her surpassing beauty and loveliness, 
he breaks forth into such exclamations as these : “One is my 
dove; my perfect one is (but) one;” * “Thou art all fair, O 
my love, and there is not a spot in thee ! ” f It also tallies per- 
fectly with the favorite illustration of St. Paul, when he repre- 
sents the Church as the body of Christ, of which he is the 
Head; — “and (God) hath made him Head over all the Church, 
which is his body, and the fulness of him who is filled all in 
all;” l — as also with the description of the Church as the 
“house of God,” 4 and as the “kingdom of heaven.” 1 

Surely, my dear brethren, the Church which is described un- 
der all these striking figures must be Holy, of the holiness of 
Christ himself. Would he permit the purity of his own dearly 
beloved Spouse, for whom he shed his blood, to be sullied by 
any defilement ? Would he suffer his own body to be filled 
with uncleanness and to fester with disease ? Would he take 
so little care of his own household or kingdom, as to allow 
it to be contaminated by wickedness ? Were he thus heedless 
of his own, he would not be the all-wise, and all-holy, and all- 
powerful Man-God, that all Christians unanimously hold him 
to be; he would certainly be deficient in one or the other, or 
in all of these attributes. He would, by the fact, cease to be 
God, and his Church would cease to be divine. 

From what has been thus far said, I hope you will all agree 
with me in the belief, that Holiness is an essential and distinc- 
tive attribute of the true Church of Christ; that it is not incom- 
patible with the existence of sin aud scandals among the mem- 
bers of the Church ; and that it consists in bearing constant 
witness against all wickedness, by means of a holy doctrine 
divinely adapted to the sanctification of men, and of a holy 
practice conspicuous in the virtuous lives of many among the 
children of the Church in all ages. Such being the principle* 

* Canticles, or Song of Solomon vi. 8. . f Ibid, iv. 7* 

$ Ephesians i. 22-23. See also Colossinns i. 18.; and 1^ Corinth. xb\ 

4 I* Timothy iii. 15. || St. Math, xiij., d&c. 
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which are to guide us in our inquiry, all that we have to do, in 
order to ascertain which is the true Church, is to examine 
calmly and before God, which of all the Christian denomina- 
tions now on the face of the earth really possesses this essen- 
tial mark of Holiness : that is, which has the most holy doc- 
trines, and which has produced the most abundant fruits of 
holiness in the lapse of ages. I propose to go into this com- 
parison at some length, and to rest the case upon its merits. I 
shall, however, to simplify the investigation, confine myself to 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant denominations, and 
leave out the Greek and oriental churches, which agree with 
the Roman Catholic in all those doctrines and usages to which 
I shall have occasion to refer. * 

I. And first, let us examine what are the claims to sanctity 
of doctrine and of practice put forth by our dissenting brethren, 
and how far those claims warrant the belief, that any or all of 
their many conflicting denominations really possess the attri- 
bute of Holiness, stamped by Christ upon his true Church, and 
distinctive of its character. Have the peculiar doctrines of 
Protestantism any special adaptation to the promotion of sanc- 
tity; have they really produced saints worthy the name ? For 
, three centuries those principles have been exerting their legiti- 
mate influence on large masses of Christian population; and 
surely we may now look back, and estimate aright their tenden- 
cy in the practical development of holiness. 

It is deemed almost unnecessary to remark, that, in pursuing 
this line of investigation, I mean no disrespect whatever to 
Protestants, much less do I intend wantonly to wound the feel- 
ings of those who sincerely and conscientiously dissent from 
the Catholic Church. I hope to conduct the inquiry in no in- 
vidious or uncharitable spirit, and with proper Christian candor 
and fairness. Cheerfully do I admit, that our Protestant breth- 

* Dr. Durbin, in his ** Observations in the East,” vol . ii., fully con- 
firms the truth of this remark. The marks which the Greek and ori- 
ental churches manifestly want, are, Unity and Catholicity. They 
are divided into a number of sects, 'and even the orthodox Greek 
church is split into two segments, the Russian and the Constantinopo- 
litan: while they are all confined to one quarter of the world. These 
deficiencies are decisive against their claim to be the true Church. 

7 * 
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ren do all they can, in their own way, to promote piety and to 
inculcate certain principles of morality among their followers; 
and that they number among their various denominations many 
men distinguished for talent, learning, zeal, and for religion as 
they understand it, as well as for all the civil and social virtues. 

But still, for all this, I cannot think that their distinctive doc- 
trines possess any features peculiarly conducive to holiness and 
vital piety, or that their influence has ever produced many per- 
sons conspicuous for Christian sanctity, according to the mean- 
ing of the term as laid down in the gospel. Some of you may 
probably think that I am wrong in this opinion, and that thfe 
expression of it is an evidence of prejudice and illiberality, 
rather than of Christian candor ; but, at least, you will do me 
the justice to listen patiently and attentively to the reasons I 
may have to produce in its support. I may tell you in the lan- 
guage of that bold man, * whom not a few profess so much to 
reverence, — “Strike, but hear!” 

1. In regard to the moral tendency of Protestant doctrines, 
I must necessarily be very brief, and must confine myself to 
general remarks. And first, is the standard of holiness among 
our dissenting brethren in this country very elevated? What, 
according to the notions more generally current among them, 
constitutes the essence and highest grade of sanctity? Is it re- 
tirement from the world, contempt for the world, a trampling 
upon riches, upon honors, upon pleasures, the cherishing of a 
meek and lowly spirit, a watchfulness over the movements of 
a corrupt heart? Is it self-denial, mortification, and self sacri- 
fice for the love of God and of the neighbor? Is it “a cruci- 
fixion of the flesh with its vices and concupiscences,” a triumph 
over pride and self-love, and a union with God by perpetual 
prayer? 

I know that some of these things are occasionally recom- 
mended from the Protestant pulpit;— but are they sufficiently 
insisted on? Is not much more attention paid to merely exter- 
nal propriety of conduct, and to an avoiding of those things 
which might shock public decorum? Would it not almost ap- 
pear, that a grave and serious countenance; a decorous walk 

* Luther. 
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among men; justice and fairness in dealing; a shunning of in- 
temperance and profanity; a careful avoidance of amusements 
and plays in themselves innocent but liable to abuse; a keeping 
of the Sabbath with a special silence and solemnity; and 
such external observances, constitute the principal features in 
Protestant godliness? Is it not true, at least, that these are the 
things which are the most striking and of which you hear most 
among Protestants? They may be all, indeed, very good in their 
own way; — and far be it from me to censure them as evil in 
themselves; — but do they go far enough? Do they really reach 
the heart, heal its infirmities, and turn it to God? I fear not. 

In a word, does not the Protestant system tend to improve 
and decorate the outward rather than the inward man; and to 
make a man a good citizen rather than a good Christian? And 
do not our dissenting brethren, while they censure the Catholic 
Church for attending too much to outward forms and observan- 
ces, really fall themselves into the very defect which they as- 
cribe to us without any sufficient reason? 

2. Where, in fact, is the evidence of any peculiar spiritual- 
ity in the Protestant denominations? Is it to be sought in their 
books of spiritual instruction and of devotion? But what books 
of the kind have they produced of any solid merit? Is Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” fit to be named even in the same day 
with A Kempis’ “Following of Christ,” or with his “Garden 
of Roses and Valley of Lillies?” Are the spiritual works of 
Jeremy Taylor at all comparable with those of Fenelon and of 
St. Francis de Sales? Has Protestantism ever produced any 
thing like “the Spiritual Combat” of Lawrence Scupoli? Anjf 
thing like the spiritual writings of Cardinal Bona, of St. Buen- 
aventura, of St. Vincent of Paul, of St. Ligouri, and of a hun- 
dred other Catholic ascetical writers? How very meagre, how 
inanimate, how utterly devoid of spiritual simplicity and pathos, 
are not the ascetical works in most repute among our separated 
brethren; and, on the other hand, how rich, how deep in feel- 
ing, how eloquent in a divine unction, how varied and attrac- 
tive, how exhaustless in number, are writings of the kind 
among Catholics! Many enlightened Protestants have candidly 
acknowledged our vast superiority in this respect; and it is a 
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consoling tribute to Catholic piety, that some of our spiritual 
books, such as the Following of Christ, * are often found in 
Protestant families. 

3. Among the evidences of his divine mission which Christ 
gave to the disciples, was this: “that the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” f Now I do not say, that the gospel is 
never preached to the poor among our separated brethren; but 
every candid observer will admit that, at least among many of 
their denominations, the wealthy are more sought after and 
more cared forihan those who are deficient in this world's 
goods. Who are usually the most respectable and the most in- 
fluential members in the various Protestant Churches? Who 
are generally elevated to the rank of deacons and elders? Who 
occupy the first seats? Who manage the concerns and control 
the destinies of the denomination? Are they not most generally 
the rich and the influential in society? Do not these often 
claim, as a sort of right, the principal influence in church de* 
liberations and enactments? Is not the pastor himself often 
made to feel their influence? Does he dare rebuke their vices 
with the same freedom and boldness as he does those of the 
poorer members? 

• Again, who cause the principal dissensions and divisions in 
the Protestant Churches? Is it not usually the richer members, 
whose dignity is not sufficiently respected, or whose opinion is 
neglected in the administration of affairs? Christ pronounced 
a blessing upon the poor, and denounced a wo against the 
rich; — do our separated friends imitate his example and copy 
%his spirit in this respect? He said: “it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven:” J — do not many of the Protes- 
tant denominations in our midst practically annul this declara- 
tion, by promising heaven to the rich on easier terms than they 
do to the poor? Is not this palpably and lamentably true? 

4. Is it not, moreover, more or less customary among Pro- 

* Abridged, however, and sadly mutilated in some of its most beau- 
tiful parts. 

fSt. Mathew xi. 5. 

t St Mathew xix. 24. 
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testants, especially in our cities, to inquire which is the most 
respectable and fashionable church? Where it is, thatthose 
who move in the first ranks of society are in the habit of meet- 
ing for worship? Where it is, that o$e may hope to hear the 
most popular preacher, and to meet the most fashionable cir- 
cles? And, on the contrary, are you not often shocked at see- 
ing the bitter sneer curl upon the lips, and, on hearing the 
withering and unchristian taunt thrown out against particular 
churches frequented only by the poor, the ill-dressed, and those 
who are held in contempt by the world? What is all this, but 
sheer pride and worldly-mindedness? Does it betoken aught 
of the spirit of Christ? Aught of the unearthly spirit of his 
gospel? Does it not, on the contrary, give evidence of a dis- 
position to unite the service of God with that of mammon, 
though Christ proclaimed that these two services are wholly in- 
compatible: “you cannot serve God and mammon?” * 

5. Enter, for a moment, into one of our fashionable Pro- 
testant Churches on the day set apart for public worship; cast 
a glance at the interior of the edifice and at the deportment of 
the congregation; mark all the phases of the service: — is 
there any thing there that strikes you as peculiarly impressive 
and stimulating to piety? Is there any religious symbol to re- 
mind you of heavenly things? Is there any altar before which 
you may bend down in reverent awe and devotion? Is there any 
sacrifice to remind you of that of Calvary and to appeal to 
your hearts with a touching and divine eloquence, that you 
too should offer up to God, in unison with it, the sacrifice of 
an humble and contrite heart? Is there any fragrant incense, 
filling the house of God with its sweet odor, and curling up to 
heaven, a fit emblem of the Christian’s prayer? Do you there 
feel that you are really in the house of God; and are you even 
tempted to break forth into the fervent exclamation of the patri- 
arch when he awoke from his mysterious vision on Mount Sion: 
“How terrible is this place! Truly this is none other than the 
house of God, and the gate of heaven!” f 

Alas! my brethren, you can there feel none of this reverent 
awe; the magnificent Christian temple has dwindled down to a 

* St. Mathew vi. 24. + Genesis ch. xxviii. 
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mere lecture room; its sanctity has fled; it has become a place 
for elaborate preaching, rather than the house of prayer; — the 
house of man rather than the house of God. 

The congregation accordingly enter and leave it with their 
hats on; they engage in conversation on indifferent, perhaps 
on worldly subjects, until the very commencement of the ser- 
vice and immediately after its close; they recline on comforta- 
ble and well-cushioned seats, more adapted for the purpose of 
% ease and luxury than for that of prayer;— in a word, the spirit 
of reverence and religious awe is gone forever. The fine arts 
too have been banished from God’s holy temple; and, along with 
them, the beautiful feelings and heavenly associations which 
they naturally inspire. 

Nay more; God himself has been banished from his own 
house, or if he exist in it, it is only as in other places where 
his presence is equally manifested. Christ no longer dwells 
bodily in the midst of his people ; his real presence in the holy 
sacrament has been denied; and the sacrament itself is no 
longer kept in the churches. Unlighted altars, or rather no 
altars at all, unstoled priests, undecorated walls, total barrenness 
of all religious association, a cold and lifeless service; — these 
are the things that freeze your very soul, and make you almost 
feel that you are in a temple under a fearful interdict of heaven, 
rather than in a lawful Christian church. 

6. And in what does the Protestant worship itself consist? 
Has it any thing that is peculiarly striking and impressive? 
One or two hymns sung, and often not in the best taste; a 
prayer delivered or read from the desk, wearing the appearance 
more of an “eloquent” address to the congregation than of an 
humble petition to heaven, and listened to by the people, some 
in one attitude and position of face and some in another; then 
a sermon, followed by another chant; and all closed by another 
prayer like that just named: — these are the most prominent 
features of the more ordinary worship, in which the Lord’s 
Supper is not administered. And, I now ask you, is there any 
thing specially elevating and impressive in all this? Is prayer 
a sufficiently prominent element of the service? Is the heart 
sufficiently appealed to? Is the practice of secret prayer es- 
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pecially, or the worship in spirit and truth, enough insisted on? 
Is the influence of the worship such as to cause the soul to 
sink down in humble adoration and annihilation before the 
dread majesty of God? Has it any feature of awful ness or 
sublimity in its whole composition? 

7. Again, do the bulk of Protestants really understand the 
nature, and have they any very definite ideas of the real prin- 
ciples of Christianity? They frequently talk, indeed, df con- 
version to God, of “getting Religion/ * of change of heart, of 
the redeeming blood of Christ; but have they, withal, any full 
or adequate conception of the true nature and real extent of the 
Christian doctrine? Are they carefully taught all the details of 
the Christian system, the beautiful harmony of its various parts, 
the influence of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the Atone- 
ment, upon its other principles; — in a word, the full length 
and breadth and depth of the whole gospel dispensation? 

Do not those revivals, for instance, which are so much insist- 
ed on by almost all the modern Protestant sects, depend quite 
too much for their success on mere nervous and animal excite- 
ment, created by fearful denunciations of hell’s torments against 
sinners, and by other appliances of a like nature? Is it in con- 
formity with the sanctity of Christianity to insist more upon 
the motive of fear than upon that of love? Are the converts 
made in those revivals generally stable, or are they fully in- 
structed ip the elements of Christianity previously to their ad- 
mission into the church? May not almost the only condition 
that is required for their reception, — the firm persuasion that 
their sins have been forgiven, — be itself but a fruitful source of 
self-delusion? And are not many enlightened Protestants dis- 
gusted with all Religion by the exhibitions of a fearful fanati- 
cism, so often witnessed in those revivals, especially at camp 
meetings? 

8. Moreover, my dear brethren, how very meagre are the 
only two sacraments; — Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, — which 
are still retained amongst our dissenting brethren? * Are they 
viewed as channels of grace, as instruments of the divine pre- 

* The Episcopalians retain also confirmation: but it is believed that 
they do not generally regard it as a sacrament, properly so called. 
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sence and assistance, as having any intrinsic efficacy whatever, 
or as imparting any special grace to the recipient? Are they 
not, on the contrary, regarded as mere ceremonies and types? 
In what, then, do they particularly contribute to holiness? In 
what do they differ from the exploded types and shadows of the 
old law? Do they really excell these in sanctity, appropriate- 
ness of figure, or in efficacy? Are mere bread and wine, for 
instance, as striking symbols of the body and blood and of the 
death of Christ, as was the paschal lamb of the Jewish dispen- 
sation? Is the water of baptism a fitter emblem of purification 
than were the numerous ablutions enjoined by the Mosaic law? 
In what, I again ask, does the peculiar sanctity of the Protes- 
tant sacraments consist? In their reference to Christ? But was 
not this also a distinctive feature of the Jewish sacraments? 
Has Protestantism, by thus throwing us back on the antiquated 
position of mere Jewish types and figures, really contributed 
to the increase of sanctity? 

9. Again, there is much talk among our separated brethren 
about the Sabbath. A particular manner of keeping this day 
holy has always been a main staple of Protestantism; and we 
often hear the bitter taunt uttered against those who do not 
keep it as holily as themselves. Is there not, to say the least, 
much exaggeration in all this? Is there not a manifest tendency 
to make this day one of mourning rather than of holy rejoic- 
ing, as it was always viewed by the Christian Church from the 
beginning? Was not the day changed from Saturday to Sunday, 
with a special view of making it commemorative of Christ’s 
resurrection, the mpst joyous of all Christian mysteries? Were 
the scribes and pharisees the more holy on account of their ex- 
aggerated reverence for this day, or in consequence of their 
accusations against our blessed Savior and his disciples for 
alleged violations of its sanctity? 

And do not our Protestant friends, in their mistaken zeal on 
this subject, imitate the pharisees and Jews, more than they do 
Christ and his followers? Is not the very word Sabbath evi- 
dently more Jewish than Christian, the name of the Jewish 
Sabbath or Saturday, rather than of the Christian Sunday or 
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Lord s day? And are not Protestant churches generally * kept 
locked during the six days of the week, and opened for wor- 
ship only on the Sabbath , and then only during the hours of 
service? Is this any peculiar evidence of that Christian sancti- 
ty which manifests itself at all times in daily and hourly prayer? 
How different is this practice from that of Catholic countries, 
in which all the principal churches are constantly kept open 
from sunrise to sunset, and from that even in this country, 
where the Catholic churches with a resident pastor are thrown 
open every morning for divine service. 

10. Moreover, what is there, my brethren, in the distinctive 
and most prominent doctrines of Protestantism which stimu- 
lates to any special piety or holiness? Is it the boasted princi- 
ple of private interpretation? But does not this foster a spirit 
of pride, by making the one who adopts it think himself more 
wise in the things of God than is all the world besides? Has 
it not always led, and does it not necessarily lead to sects and 
divisions and bitter dissensions, subversive of all Christian 
charity, the very essence of the Religion of Christ? 

Is it the doctrine of justification by faith alone without 
works?— But is it not a necessary tendency of this principle, 
no matter how it may be explained and softened down, to un- 
dervalue good works, if not to induce their neglect altogether? 
Is it the principle of predestination, and its cognate doctrine of 
the inamissibility of grace? — But does not this tenet, if logical- 
ly carried out, necessarily encourage sin in one who believes 
himself a child of election? Will he not be saved at any rate, 
no matter how much he may sin? What need has he, then, to 
put himself to any great inconvenience to avoid sin? Is it the 
boasted reverence for the bible as the only rule of faith?— But 
has not this very boast led to all the evils of a frightful confu- 
sion and sectarianism? And are these evils compatible with 
real sanctity? Does not St. Paul rank sects with murder and 
drunkenness, and say of all of them, that they are a bar to 
heaven? 

* They are, indeed, frequently opened for an hour or tw# once or 
twice during the week, at least in cities. 

8 
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Or is this peculiar tendency to promote holiness to be found 
in the principle, — more or less generally received among Amer- 
ican Protestants, — that the minds of children should not be in- 
fluenced by their parents, but that they should be permitted to 
grow up without any distinctive religious principles, and be 
allowed to choose their religion for themselves after coming to 
the full use of reason? But is not this principle dangerous in 
the extreme? Is not our nature corrupt from our very childhood, 
and, if not religiously trained up from earliest life, will its soil 
produce aught but thorns and weeds of vice and corruption? 
What would be thought of the husbandman who should apply 
this principle to agriculture, and should suffer his fields to be 
uncultivated and overrun with noxious weeds in the spring, 
under the pretence, that, when summer would come, it would 
be time enough to scatter the good seed? And is it not owing 
to this fatally current maxim, that so many of our youth grow 
up in vice and without religion, and afterwards swell the ever 
increasing ranks of infidelity? 

11. Finally, what is there in Protestant doctrine, that is 
particularly painful to corrupt nature, or humbling to human 
pride? What is there, that is manifestly unearthly and at open 
war with the secret passions of the human bosom? What is 
there, that keeps men in a state of continual watchfulness, 
prayer, and struggle with an evil nature? Is it to be found in 
the habitual sneering at confession to a sinful man, as degrad- 
ing to the dignity of human nature; at celibacy, as impossible 
or impracticable; at seclusion from the world, as foolish and 
absurd; at fasting, mortification, and bodily macerations, as 
against human nature and therefore unchristian; at humble 
obedience to the Church, as trammeling human freedom; — at 
every thing, in a word, which our pious Christian forefathers 
looked upon as peculiarly holy or conducive to holiness? Alas! 
my dear brethren, is it not now true, as St. Paul foretold when 
speaking of heretics in the latter days, that there are some, 
“having an appearance , indeed, of piety, but denying the 
power thereof? ” * 

* II Timothy iii. 5. 
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12. But, perhaps, we shall be more fortunate in detecting 
among our dissenting brethren, the practical fruits of holi- 
ness, than we have been in discovering principles leading 
thereto. Let us see. I would not willingly detract from the 
merits of our Protestant friends, much less would I, for a mo- 
ment, question their sincerity. I will even grant, that they 
have produced as many fruits of holiness as their very defective 
religious system would possibly allow ; nay, that they have 
often overstepped their theory in their practice. I am not 
speaking of mere social or civic virtues, for which I cheerfully 
acknowledge that they have been always distinguished; but I 
am speaking of that high order of Christian virtue, which is 
usually called sanctity or holiness. I am discussing princi- 
ples and their necessary logical development and historical 
tendency; not men , in their moral character and religious sin- 
cerity, of which God only can judge, because he alone is fully 
acquainted with the heart and the motives of human action. 

13. This distinction being carefully borne in mind, I may 
ask, where are the practical fruits of Christian holiness which 
Protestantism has yielded during the three hundred years of its 
feverish existence? Where are the Christian saints which it 
has given to the world? Where are its holy men and its holy 
women, who have cheerfully “denied themselves, taken up 
their cross, and followed Christ?* * * Where its holy virgins 
and celibitaries, who trampling upon the world and conquering 
the flesh, according to the exhortation of Christ, “have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake?” + 
Where its lovers of holy poverty, who, despising riches and 
panting after higher perfection, have complied with the advice 
of the Savior to the young man of the gospel: “if thou wilt be 
perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have a treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” J 
Where its noble heroes, who, entering upon the service of 
Christ with all their hearts, have broken every earthly tie for 
his love, and have merited the reward promised by him in the 

* St. Mathew xvi. 24. f St Mathew xix. 12. 

X St. Mathew xix. 21. 
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following remarkable words: "and at try one that bath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children , or lands, for my name 9 8 sake , shall receive a hundred 
fold and life everlasting?’ * * Has Protestantism produced many 
such heroes; has it produced even one, in the entire period of 
its history, who has given to the world an example of all or 
of any of these exalted virtues? If so, let the individual be 
pointed out; for history has been wholly silent concerning his 
existence. 

14. Where, in, fact, shall we look for examples of extraor- 
dinary sanctity among the various Protestant denominations?. 
Shall we look for them, where we would naturally expect to 
find them, in the lives of the first reformers, the founders of 
Protestantism; — in Luther, Calvin, Zuingle, Henry YHI., 
Elizabeth, Cranmer, Gustavus Vasa? But no one will surely 
pretend at this day that these individuals were gifted with any 
peculiar holiness. Bold, talented, courageous, they may have 
been; pious and holy they certainly were not. 

Their writings and public acts bespeak ungovernable pride 
and self-will, bitter and relentless zeal, great uncharitableness 
for those of their own brethren who differed from them, and, 
in fact, most of the disgraceful passions which have usually 
swayed bad men. Their own portraitures of one another’s 
characters place them all in any thing but a favorable light 
before the world; while many of their acts, both public and 
private, have affixed a dark stigma on their memories. What, 
for example, was more utterly disgraceful than the written per- 
mission, signed by eight of the principal reformers of Germany 
with Luther at their head, by which the Landgrave of Hesse 
was allowed to have two wives at one and the same time?” f 
What more unprincipled than the truckling subserviency of 
Cranmer to the brutal passions of Henry VIU. in the divorce 
and murder of his numerous wives? And yet such men as 
these are among the brightest lights of Protestantism; among 

• Ibid., vena 29. 

t This instrument is given in full by Bossuet in his Variations, 
Book vi.; and there is no doubt whatever of its genuineness. 
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the fairest specimens of sanctity which it has given to the 
world! 

15. Shall we look for examples of a signal sanctity in the 
present or past moral condition of those countries which have 
been most under the influence of Protestantism? If we do, we 
shall be fearfully disappointed. The statistical accounts pub- 
lished by a distinguished and very recent Protestant traveler, 
Samuel Laing, Esq., have fully established the startling fact, 
that Protestant Sweden is the most immoral country in Europe, 
and that Protestant Stockholm is the most immoral city in all 
Christendom; and that Denmark, Norway, and Prussia are but 
little behind Sweden! 

Shall we turn to Protestant England for an example? Here 
we are met by authentic and most fearful accounts published by 
order of parliament, revealing the stupid ignorance and moral 
degradation of the laboring and poorer classes of the people, 
especially in the manufacturing districts; and presenting a state 
of morals of which, I venture to assert, the parallel cannot be 
found in any other Christian land under heaven! Do we turn 
our eyes to London, the giant metropolis of the Protestant 
world? Here, too, recent statistics tell a fearful tale of crime: — 
twelve thousand women who are public and notorious drunk- 
ards; nearly one hundred thousand females who have forgot- 
ten to be virtuous; hundreds of houses for gambling and for 
systematically training up youth to adroitness in theft; and full 
five hundred thousand who never go to any church, and are 
practical infidels! 

Shall we, in fine, look to our own beloved republic for 
models of Protestant holiness? Alas! here too, facts which 
we ail know , and which none can deny, proclaim, that 
with all the noise made about the bible and the holy Sabbath, 
with all the religious agitation and excitement that have been 
gotten up, more than one-half of our adult population over 
twenty-one years of age belong to no religious denomination 
whatever;* and that but too many of our youth are reared 

* A late number of the American Almanac, published at Boston, 
eontains the statistics on which this fact is grounded* It has been al- 
ready stated in a previous Lecture. 
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without any suitable moral or religious training; and are, in 
consequence, deeply steeped in vice, ere they have attained to 
man’s estate! These may be unpalatable truths, but yet they 
are truths for all this. 

16. What impartial man, then, with all these facts staring 
him in the face, will still venture to assert that Protestantism 
has produced any very extensive or remarkable fruits of holi- 
ness? And can any one who will weigh attentively the nature 
and tendency of the distinctive doctrines of Protestantism as 
above indicated, be at all surprised at this its remarkable dearth 
in men eminent for sanctity? That it has produced great men 
in a worldly sense, I do not deny; that it has been the mother 
of Christian heroes and saints, remains yet to be proved. 
Therefore, it has not the essential and distinctive mark of 
sanctity which Christ impressed upon his Church; and there- 
fore it cannot possibly be the true Church of Christ; and we 
must seek this Church elsewhere. 

II. Turn we now to the reverse of the picture: and let us 
glance, for a moment, at the signal holiness of doctrine and of 
life displayed in that venerable Church of all ages and of all 
nations, — of my forefathers and of yours , — which is neverthe- 
less “every where spoken against.” The sketch which I will 
be able here to present will be necessarily very rapid; I will 
exhibit only the most prominent outlines of the subject. 

1. The distinctive doctrines of the Catholic Church, when 
rightly understood and properly appreciated, have a remarkable 
tendency to promote holiness among her members. Here we 
have an altar, as Christians had in the days of St. Paul; * a 
daily sacrifice ; churches always open to worshippers, and, in 
Catholic countries, constantly visited by worshippers at almost 
every hour of the day; we have churches decorated with all 
the ornaments of the fine arts, and filled with beautiful and ap- 
propriate symbols that raise the heart to heavenly things and to 
God; churches in which Christ is really present in the holy 
eucharist, and is always ready to receive the homage of his 
people, and to shower his choicest blessings on their heads; 
churches, in which the Christian feels the presence of his 

* Hebrews xiii. 10. 
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God, and bends down in lowly reverence^and awe before him; 
churches, in which the voice of silent prayer ever ascends, 
like incense, up to heaven; churches, in a word, to which that 
respect is shown which is due to the house of God in which 
ht delights to dwell in the midst of his children. 

2. Here, too, the standard of holiness is very high. The 
Catholic is taught from earliest life to pray, not only at church, 
but also every morning and evening at home; he is tAUght to 
cultivate a spirit of prayer and of habitual union with God, 
kept alive by daily meditation on his holy law. He is taught 
to read spiritual books; — and he has an abundance of them of 
every variety for his perusal; — to meditate on the lives and ex- 
amples of the saints, in order to stimulate his fervor, and to 
excite him to the practice of every virtue; to examine his con- 
science daily, and thus to keep himself at all times in a state 
of watchfulness and preparation. He is also constantly told, 
that he must deny himself, mortify his carnal appetites, crucify 
his flesh with its vices and concupiscences, blend fasting with 
prayer, “chastise his body and bring it into subjection,” as did 
St. Paul; * that he must confess his sins to the minister of God, 
humble himself in all things, avoid all the occasions of sin, and 
keep himself undeflled by this world. 

He is, moreover, taught that, if he feel a special grace and 
call of God, he may retire from the world, enter into holy soli- 
tude, embrace a life of poverty, chastity, and obedience; and 
devote himself, body and soul, to the more perfect service of 
God during his whole life. If he feel the grace and courage to 
embrace this manner of life, he has an abundance of examples 
to encourage him and to aid his weakness, besides a great vari- 
ety of institutions among which to make his selection. In a 
word, he is told, that, whether he remain in the world or em« 
brace the religious profession, he must live holily, go to church 
every Sunday and holiday, and not expect to go to heaven but 
by the rugged way of the cross, and of daily and hourly morti- 
fication and penance. 

3. He does not believe, that faith alone will either justify 

•I Corinthiani ix. 
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or MY6 him, nor does he feel tempted to relax his exertions, 
under the persuasion that his sins are already forgiven him, and 
that he is one of the elect. He is, on the contrary, taught “to 
workout his salvation with fear and trembling/' * and “to 
make sure his vocation and election by good works/* f know- 
ing full well that “faith without works is dead.** \ He is 
taught, that God sincerely wills his salvation; that Jesus Christ 
died on the cross to compass it; and that sufficient grace is be- 
stowed on every one to enable him to attain to eternal happi- 
ness: but that his own co-operation is withal necessary, and 
that, having free will, he may neglect or reject the proffered 
grace, and thereby run to his own eternal ruin. He is taught 
docility and obedience to the voice of the Church as to that of 
Christ himself, whose official organ he considers the Church to 
he; and he is encouraged in this obedience by the palpable fact, 
that the Church has always taught him and his forefathers the 
self-same doctrines, without any contradiction or variation in 
the long lapse of centuries. 

4. He has, moreover, sacraments, not mere empty figures, 
hut containing substantial graces for every emergency in life, 
and aids for every human infirmity. In infancy, he is washed 
from original sin in the sacred laver of baptism; he is born 
again, and he thus becomes the child of God. When he has 
come to the age of discretion, he acquires additional strength 
by receiving the Holy Ghost in confirmation, which makes him 
a soldier of Jesus Christ. Then he prepares himself to feast 
on the divine bread which came down from heaven, none other 
than the living flesh of Christ himself. If wounded in battle, 
he finds a healing balm in the sacrament of penance. If he 
wish to enter the marriage life, or to become a minister of God, 
a special grace is bestowed upon him for either state. Finally, 
when on the point of death, he is anointed with oil conjoined 
with the prayer of faith, and receives a special grace to die 
well. After death he is again carried to the church to receive 
the prayers of that tender mother who had taken him to her 
bosom in early infancy, and now prayerfully and tearfully con- 

• Phillippiaus ii. 12, f II Peter i. 10. 

tSt. James ii. 14 
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signs him to the grave, in the blessed hope of his glorious Re- 
surrection. 

5. ' Surely, my dear brethren, such doctrines as these are as 
strongly conducive to holiness, as they are manifestly unearthly 
in their character and origin. Man could not have devised 
such a system as this; it is plainly above his reach; it savors 
of heaven. It abstracts man from the earth, makes him trample 
upon riches, honors, and pleasures, makes him triumph over 
himself, makes him feel that he is but a pilgrim and stranger 
here below, and that his true country is heaven. It lends him, 
moreover, a kind angel guardian, to take him by the hand and 
conduct him in safety through the many perils which beset this 
gloomy land of pilgrimage, even unto the ever-blooming para- 
dise of God. In health, it provides him with spiritual food; in 
sickness. with healing remedies; in death, with a solace; and 
even after death, it lends him, if he should be still in need, the 
succor of fervent prayers breathed in his behalf. This system 
binds all the faithful into one society knit together by a thousand 
associations and ties; it reaches even to heaven itself, gand es- 
tablishes that blessed communion of saints, through which we 
are encouraged by the example, consoled by the sympathy, 
and aided by the prayers of those who are already reigning 
with Christ. 

6. I may then ask you, what is there that is conducive to 
holiness which the doctrines and worship of the Catholic 
Church have not abundantly provided? What is there that is 
requisite to the removal of sin or the bestowal of grace, which 
hex institutions do not contain? Has she ever sanctioned vice 
or proscribed virtue? If so, let us know when, where, and 
under what circumstances? Has she not, in all ages, given the 
brightest examples of heroic virtues, such as the Protestant 
communions have Uever exhibited? Most undoubtedly. 

7. But, you will say, she has also been at all times disfigured 
by grievous scandals; her clergy, her bishops, and even her 
popes have sometimes been men of immoral lives; and, even 
at present, in such Catholic countries as Italy and Spain, im- 
morality is the order of the day, and the mass of the people are 
thoroughly corrupt. 
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Let us suppose for a moment, my dear brethren, that all this 
is true, and that the picture is not too highly colored; what 
does it prove against the position I am at present maintaining? 
Christ himself foretold that grievous scandals should come, and 
there was a Judas among his first bishops, as well as a Nicholas 
among the seven first deacons chosen by the apostles. Among 
those who professed Christianity during the first three centuries, 
an age to which we all look back with reverence, there were 
many Christians, and even some clergymen and bishops, who 
led lives openly scandalous, as appears from the writings of 
Tertullian, St. Cyprian and others. Was the Church the less 
Holy for all this? Was she then, or is she now, fairly respon- 
sible for scandals, which she has always endeavored to prevent, 
over which she has constantly wept, and against which she has 
ever raised the voice of warning? 

I might answer those who insist so much upon this objection, 
as St. Augustine answered similar objectors more than fourteen 
hundred years ago: “now I earnestly admonish you to give over 
abusing the Catholic Church, and to cease vilifying her for the 
bad morals of men whom she herself condemns, and whom 
she every day labors to correct as bad children. But why are 
you, in the mean time, filled with rage, and blinded with party 
spirit? Why are you still implicated in the obstinate defence 
of so great an error? Seek after fruits in the field, and wheat 
on the floor (of the Church); these will readily appear, and 
will present themselves spontaneously to those who seek for 
them.” * 

8. But is it certain, my brethren, that the charge of immor- 
ality against the members of the Catholic Church is not, to say 
the least, greatly exaggerated? Does it, at any rate, become our 
adversaries to make the accusation? Should they not bear in 
mind the warning of our Savior: “let him that is without gin 
amongst you first cast a stone?” f Are Catholic more immoral 
than Protestant countries? If there be any truth in statistics, 
as furnished even by Protestants themselves, the former are not 
even half so corrupt as the latter. Their inhabitants may not, 

* De Moribus Ecclesi®; cc. 34, 35. t St. John, ch. viii. 
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indeed, keep the Sunday with the same gloomy and death-like 
silence; but they all, or nearly all, go to Church on Sunday, 
and feel themselves bound to do So by an express law of their 
Religion; — which is certainly not the case, at least to the same 
extent, in Protestant lands. They do not usually sport so long 
a face, nor make so much pretension to piety; but they may 
not, for all this, have less genuine or solid holiness: — for where 
there is least profession there is often the most practice, as 
where there is least smoke there is generally most fire. 
In some respects, they are immeasurably in advance of their 
neighbors in Protestant countries; there is witnessed among 
them much less dishonesty in dealing, much less drunkenness, 
much less solicitude for this world and for growing suddenly 
rich, much greater cheerfulness and social benevolence, much 
more politeness, much more humility, much more charity, much 
less restlessness, and much greater general contentment and 
happiness. These things are obvious to every traveler; they 
strike you at a glance as distinctive traits of character; they 
have been witnessed and attested by many impartial writers of 
every shade of religious opinion. 

9. Is it, moreover, true that the popes, as a body, have been 
corrupt men? Upon how many of the two hundred and fifty- 
eight pontiffs, who have successively occupied the chair of 
Peter, have Protestant writers themselves succeeded in fixing 
the stigma of immorality? Upon only five or six at most; and 
even of these, some may be proved not to have been so bad as 
they are represented, and others were thrust into the holy see 
by violence, or in times of trouble and revolution. Is it fair 
to estimate the whole line of pontiffs by such specimens? It 
is about as fair, as it would be to appreciate the apostolic col- 
lege by the character of Judas! 

History does not point to any body of men who were, in the 
main, more conspicuous for learning, or more eminent for vir- 
tue and sanctity. Stvtnty-nint of them have been enrolled on 
the catalogue of saints, most of whom sealed their faith with 
their blood ; about a hundred more were men of irreproachable 
morals, and patterns of the flock over which they presided; 
while the rest were, in general, great and good men, much 
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above the ages in which they respectively flourished, and cen- 
surable only, if at all, for a too worldly spirit or policy. Be- 
sides, the few bad popes never broached any new system of 
doctrine, nor attempted to reform Religion: their wickedness 
injured only themselves; and it was rebuked by Catholics with 
at least as much candor and boldness, as it has since been by 
Protestants themselves. 

10. But, you will tell me, the Protestant churches excom- 
municate those of their members who are openly immoral; 
whereas the Catholic Church retains such in her communion, 
and therefore virtually encourages their immorality. 

Is this a true statement? Do not Protestant writers constant- 
ly inveigh against the Catholic Church for her frequent exer- 
cise of the right to excommunicate bad men? When she had 
the boldness and courage, in times past, to cut off from her 
communion wicked princes, kings, and emperors, was not the 
cry of tyranny and usurpation raised by her enemies? If she 
does not now fulminate her excommunications daily and for 
ordinary offences, thereby driving sinners from her pale and 
fixing a stigma on their character, it may be, that in this for- 
bearance she has but caught the merciful spirit, and imitated 
the all pervading charity of her divine Founder and Bridegroom. 
Did not he command that the cockle should remain together 
with the good wheat even unto the day of the harvest? 

Did h e encourage vice when he ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners, when he refused to condemn the adultress, when 
he showed mercy to Magdalene? Did he heed the clamors of 
the sanctimonious and hypocritical pharisees, who then cried 
out, as do the present enemies of the Catholic Church, that he 
was the friend of publicans and sinners? Was his sanctity 
sullied by contact with a corrupt world which he came to save? 
When did he ever repel sinners? Does the sanctity of the 
Church require more sternness at her hands than did the sanc- 
tity of Christ? No, my brethren, the mercy always exhibited 
by the Church to sinners and to the poor, is one of the brightest 
jewels in her crown; one of the most striking proofs that she 
is the true Spouse of Christ, and that she is distinguished by the 
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mark of Holiness; while the contrary conduct of her adversaries 
evinces sanctimoniousness rather than any real sanctity. 

11. But where, you will perhaps ask, are the examples of 
heroic sanctity presented by the Catholic Church? Where? I 
might rather ask you, — where is it that they are not found? Go 
over the ages that have passed since the birth of Christianity; 
traverse the countries in which Catholicity has flourished for 
centuries; open out the annals of history; and lay your hand 
upon your heart, and tell me, if you can, when and where it is 
that examples of signal Catholic sanctity are not found? The 
Catholic Church is the fruitful mother of saints, of martyrs, of 
Christian heroes; her children rise up in every age and country 
and call her blessed; hers is the glory, hers are the treasures of 
all ancient and modern sanctity that is worthy the name. 
Saints are her crown and her joy; saints have filled up the 
measure of her glory. 

Hers are the glorious martyrs of the first ages, ‘‘who were 
stoned, were cut asunder, were put to death by the sword; who 
wandered about in sheep-skins, in goat-skins, being in want, 
distressed, afflicted; of whom the world was not worthy; wan- 
dering in deserts, in mountains, and in dens, and in caves of the 
earth.” * Hers are the fathers and doctors of the olden time, 
whose writings are the bright reflection of their own pure faith 
and heroic holiness; hers are the confessors, the virgins, the 
holy solitaries, the hermits of the wilderness, the holy men and 
women who trampled on the vanities of the earth and left the 
world for Christ’s sake. Hers are the apostles, — the Patricks, 
the Palladiuses, the Augustines, the Remigiuses, the Bonifaces, 
the Willibrords, the Stephens, the Galluses, the Columbans, 
the St. Vincent Ferrers, the St. Francis of Sales, the St. Fran- 
cis Xaviers, — who successively evangelized the heathen nations 
sitting in the region of the shadow of death, and who shone 
before their eyes themselves the brilliant models of the holi- 
ness they taught. 

All these riches of the past are hers by right; she claims 
them as all her own; they are the exuberant fruits of her own 
vineyard fertilized by her cares, her tears, and her blood. This 

* Hebrews xi. 37, 38. 
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vineyard is hers by long possession; she has never renounced 
her title to it; she has never removed one of its venerable land- 
marks; she is as much the legal proprietor of it now as she 
was centuries ago. She never departed from the faith “once 
delivered to the saints;” she never protested against any pre- 
vious system; she never set up new churches on the ruins of 
the old. She can, then, rightly claim all the fruits of the vine- 
yard, yielded by it in all past ages, in conformity with the ex- 
pressed will and intention of Christ in his address to his first 
body of pastors: “I have appointed you, that you should go, 
and bring forth fruit , and your fruit should remain 

12. This fruit has been most abundant, and it has remained 
even to the present day. Since the date of the reformation, the 
Church has numbered many glorious saints among her children; 
holy men and women who rivalled those of the olden time in 
holiness of lives, and whose sanctity has been attested by well 
authenticated miracles. I have already had occasion to speak 
of the virtues and miracles of St. Francis Xavier, the great 
apostle of the Indies, f Where, in the land of Protestantism, 
will you meet with such a name as that of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, archbishop of Milan, who sold his ample patrimony 
and gave the proceeds to the poor, who led a hard and labori- 
ous life in the midst of his flock, who devoted himself for the 
love of his people, who denounced vice and reformed morals 
often at the risk of his life; whose whole life was one protract- 
ed martyrdom; who always loved the poor with a fatherly 
affection; who was the founder of Sunday schools for their 
benefit, and who died in a visitation on foot of the poorer por- 
tions of his scattered flock far away in the mountains? 

Where will ,you find among Protestants a parallel to St. 
Francis of Sales, who relinquished his large inheritance in 
favor of a younger brother, and labored for the salvation of 
souls during a long and painful life beset by privations and 
dangers innumerable, and with a meekness and humility of 
heart that won over his most bitter enemies; who left all things 
and triumphed over himself for the pure love of God and of 

*St. John xv. 16. f In the fourth Lecture. 
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his neighbor; and whose meek, patient, and untiring zeal was 
rewarded by the conversion of more than seventy thousand 
fierce Calvinists to the Catholic Church? Where will you find 
a youth so pure and noble and heroic as was St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga, who also renounced all claims on the rank and honors 
attached to a noble lineage, voluntarily made a vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience; and who died at an early age, unsul- 
lied by the contamination of the least breath of vice, as stain- 
less as he was when first washed in the sacred laver of regen- 
eration? Where will you find such men as St. Ignatius of Loy- 
ola, St. John Francis Regis, St. Francis de Hieronymo, St. 
Francis Borgia, St. Alfonso Liguori; — men who soared far 
above this world into the purer atmosphere of God? 

Where, in fine, — to omit many other brilliant names, — will 
you find among Protestants a parallel to St. Vincent of Paul, 
who labored during a long life for the good of his neighbor and 
for the alleviation of every species of human ills, both bodily 
and spiritual; and with a zeal and perseverance surpassed 
only by the brilliant success which every where crowned his 
efforts; and who has left to the world institutions of charity 
which have been its admiration ever since? * 

13. Again, has not the Catholic Church been, throughout 
all ages, the tender mother of the poor? Has she not scattered 
magnificent hopitals and asylums, erected for their benefit, over 
the whole face of Europe? What other church has done half 
so much for the alleviation of human misery! What other has 
been half so lavish of wealth for this benevolent purpose? 
There were no poor houses, no poor laws imposing taxes, no 
legal provision made for the support of those whom misfortune 
had thrown on the charity of the community, so long as she 
held sway over the minds of men. Her abounding charity 
superseded the necessity of any such compulsory means for 
assuaging human misery; she gathered the poor under her 
wings, “even as the hen gathereth her chickens;” they were 
always her dearest and most warmily cherished children ; she 
took care of them, wiped away the tears from their eyes, and 

* Even Protestant writers have pronounced the eulogy of these men: 
among others, see Palmer’s « Compendious Ecclesiastical History.” 
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bade them have courage and be cheerful. She would not allow 
the poor to be stigmatized as nuisances to society; she could 
not brook the idea of seeing them immured in prisons, called 
poor-houses, for the mere crime of poverty; she denounced a 
malediction on the rich, and uttered a blessing on the poor, as 
her divine Spouse had done before her. She knew and felt , 
that there was, and could be, no real sanctity without charity 
for the poor and afflicted members of Jesus Christ, and that he 
would take as done to himself whatever was done to the least 
among them. 

14. Long before Protestantism had come to distract the 
world with its endless sects and divisions, she had erected the 
hospital of the Quatre Vingt for the blind in Paris, and those 
of St. Michael and Santo Spirito for the afflicted and sick in 
Rome; — not to speak of hundreds of others of the same kind 
which she had reared in great numbers all-over Europe. As 
early as the thirteenth century, she had founded two religious 
orders for the redemption of Christian captives groaning in ser- 
vitude among the Mohammedans and pagans, through the agen* 
cy of her sainted children, St. Peter Nolasco and St. Raymond 
de Pennafort, St. John of Matlia and St. Felix of Valois; and 
she had approved of a standing vow imposed by St. Peter No- 
lasco on his disciples, by which they obliged themselves, if 
need was, to remain themselves in servitude for the liberation 
of their enslaved brethren ! Can Protestantism, during its en- 
tire history, point to one example so heroic as this? 

15. Again, will our dissenting brethren themselves venture 
to compare the zeal, disinterestedness, charity, labors, suffer- 
ings, and success of their own missionaries among the heath- 
ens, with the similar traits of character which have always 
shone forth among those of the Catholic Church ? Where are 
the Protestant missionaries who have left all things,— “father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, wife, children, and lands, 0 — -in order 
to preach the gospel to pagans ? Who have gone forth, as did 
the first apostles, and as do so many of ours at this day, “with^ 
out scrip or purse,” putting all their reliance in God alone ? 

Take up, for example, Bancroft's history of the United 
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States; * read the glowing accounts which he gives of the la- 
borious lives and disinterested zeal of the Jesuit missionaries 
among the Indians of North America, — accounts which fall far 
short of the truth ; — and then tell me candidly, whether your 
churches have ever sent forth missionaries like these men ? If 
they have not, then how can they claim to have the spirit of 
Christ, or to be distinguished by that lofty Sanctity which he 
made a distinctive attribute of his Church 1 

16. In fact, they seem to have abandoned the claim almost 
altogether; they have no peculiar religious holiness, and they 
frankly tell us so; they claim to have produced great men, and 
moral, edifying Christians; not saints properly so called. 
Hence they call none of their great men saints, and they show 
their candor by abstaining from the appellation. But let them 
not attempt, under the plea that they have no claims to any 
peculiar holiness themselves, to wrest the crown of sanctity 
from the brow of the Catholic Church; — a crown so well earn- 
ed, and which becomes her so well. This is ail that I ask, and 
the request is surely a reasonable one. 

17. A silent, and, perhaps, unwilling tribute to Catholic 
sanctity is found in the fact, notorious to every observer, that 
scandal given by a Catholic priest creates a much greater sen- 
sation even among Protestants, than does a similar or greater 
one given by a Protestant minister. The Protestant public 
seems instinctively to expect more sanctity from the former than 
from the latter. The fall of a preacher seems to create little or 
no surprise ; that of a priest is heralded forth from Maine to 
Louisiana, as something new, remarkable, and astonishing ! 
There is no doubt that enmity to the Catholic Church may be 
one cause of this marked distinction; but there is as little 
doubt, that the reason 1 have just alleged is another and a very 
important motive, lying at the tasis of public feeling on the 
subject. 

18. A more marked tribute to the utility and sanctity of 
Catholic institutions is found in the recent attempt in England, 

♦ Vol. iii. ch. xx. 
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Prussia, and the United States, * to establish an order of Pro- 
testant “ Sisters of Charity !” The attempt has, indeed, proved 
wholly abortive in England and Prussia; and I have no doubt 
that it will soon share, if it has not already shared, the same 
fate in our own country. The reason is obvious; such an insti- 
tution is above the strength and ability of Protestantism; it re- 
quires for its maintenance an abstraction from the world, and a 
love of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience, whicli Pro- 
testantism has never had and never can have, so long as it wiL 
continue to look upon and to sneer at those things as useless 
self-torture and repugnant to the gospel. No religious order 
can subsist without vows of certain things connected with that 
higher perfection counselled in the gospel, though not of obli- 
gation on all; Protestantism discards all such vows as a de- 
lusion and a snare; therefore Protestantism can never have 
Sisters of Charity. These ministering angels of mercy, who 
watch over the sick, who quail not before the breath of disease, 
who shelter the helpless orphan, who spend their whole lives 
in prayer to God and heroic devotedness to works of charity, 
are essentially and necessarily Catholic. In no other commu* 
nion, would they 0: could they| have the grace necessary to 
carry out their sublime purpose. Facts have fully confirmed 
this conclusion, based itself on first principles; and Protest- 
antism must change those facts, and must adopt those first prin- 
ciples, which it now discards, ere it can hope to have Sisters of 
Charity. 

From what I have thus far said, my deaT brethren, it is appa- 
rent, that the Catholic Church alone is marked by the distinc- 
tive characteristic of Sanctity impressed by Christ on his 
Church; and therefore, by a necessary inference, that it alone 
can rightly claim to be ttye one, true, original Church of 
Christ. 

This is the fifth evidence of Catholicity. 

In my next Lecture, if you will favor me with your kind at 
tention, I will endeavor to show you that the Catholic Church 
is also, and alone, stamped with the attribute of apostolical 

* See a number of the New York Observer, — for January, 1846, — 
or an account of this attempt 
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antiquity; that she alone can trace back her lineage to the time 
when Christ first sent his apostles to preach the gospel ; that 
she has not become decrepid with old age, but that she is as 
young, and blooming, and virgin now, as she was when first 
washed from all stain and blemish by the blood of her divine 
Founder and Spouse; and that there is no wrinkle on her brow, 
no trace of past sorrows on her countenance, nor any evidence 
of present decay. 

May God, in his superabundant mercy and goodness, grant 
to us all the grace to approach this momentous subject with a 
due sense of the eternal interests which are involved in its con- 
sideration; and may he vouchsafe to bestow upon us the light 
to know, and the strength to embrace and confess that truth, 
for which his well beloved Son died on the Cross; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and only Redeemer. Amen. 
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LECTURE VII. 



APOSTOLICAL ANTIQUITY. 

THE SIXTH EVIDENCE OF CATHOLICITY. 



Text from Jeremiah explained — Appropriateness of its warning to our 
own times — A divided Christianity — Its evils deplored. — The reme- 
dy left by Christ — The mark of Apostolicity unfolded — And appli- 
ed as a test of the true Church — The Greek and oriental churches — 
The argument stated — A cavil — Antiquity of Protestantism — The- 
ory of an invisible Church— Its manifold absurdities— Sleeping wit- 
nesses — Theory of a regular succession of dissenters from Rome 
examined — A heterogeneous ancestry — A striking coincidence — 
Theory founded on the assumption that Protestantism is the Reli- 
gion of the bible — The illustration from washing the face — The age 
of Protestantism fully settled — Apostolical antiquity of Catholicity 
established by historical facts — The line of Roman pontiffs — The 
unbroken succession — Tertullian and St. Irmneus — Other ancient 
fathers — Objections answered — Macaulay's testimony — The allega- 
tion that the Catholic Church changed the original doctrine dis- 
proved — The dark ages — Specifications called for — Motto of the 
early Church — Mr. Hallam and the council of Trent — The origin 
of the Greek schism — Doctrines of the present Greek church— The 
promises of Christ — The conclusion — The sixth evidence of Catho - 
licity. 



“Thus saitli the Lord: Stand ys on the ways, and see, and ask for tli 
old paths, which is the good way, and walk ye in it ; and you shall find 
refreshment for your souls.’* Jeremiah vi. 16. 



Israel had gone astray from the right path; the daughter of 
Sion, “like a beautiful and delicate woman,” had listened to 
the soft accents of flattery and seduction, her heart had been 
puffed up with pride, and her conscience lulled into a fatal se- 
curity by the false promises of those who should have warned 
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her of her dangerous condition; — “from the prophet even to the 
priest, all were guilty of deceit/ * * and they cried out to her, 
“peace, peace, and there was no peace/’ f — distracted within, 
and menaced with utter destruction from without, she knew 
not, or heeded not the perils which encompassed her on all 
sides. She had left the Lord her God, had abandoned the old 
paths which he had marked out, had entered upon new ones of 
her own choosing, had listened in an evil hour to the voice of 
false prophets who ran, though God had not sent them; and 
she reflected not that she was herself fast hastening to her own 
ruin. 

In this emergency, the plaintive prophet of God implored 
her, with tears in his eyes and burning eloquence on his lips, 
to pause in her downward career; to bethink herself, while it 
was yet time, of those venerable old paths, hallowed by the 
footsteps of patriarchs and prophets and holy men of old ; and 
to re-enter upon them at once, that thus she might find refresh- 
ment to her soul, wearied out with following the crooked paths 
of novelty. This impressive exhortation was introduced by the 
solemn, “thus saith the Lord,” which came ringing into her 
ears and sending a thrill to her very heart, like a voice from 
another world. 

But yet, my dear brethren, — would you believe it, — this voice 
did not arouse her from her fatal security, nor break the spell 
of that false and dangerous vision of peace with which she was 
then fascinated ! She continued as proud and wayward as 
ever, and she said : “I will not walk” in those old paths; J “I 
will not hearken” to that cry of warning uttered by the faithful 
watchman appointed over me by God ! || It was only when 
the rod of divine chastisement was extended over her, and 
when her beautiful city was overspread with gloom and deso- 
lation, that she finally bethought herself of her errors, and re- 
solved to return once more to the old path of duty and obedi- 
ence, weeping bitterly that she should ever have abandoned it 
for her own seductive fancies. 

* Jerem. vi. 13. t Ibid; verse 14 

t Ibid, verse 16. || Ibid, verse 17. 
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The lesson conveyed by this interesting passage of the old 
scriptures is peculiarly appropriate to our own times. Now, as 
then, the venerable “old paths,” pressed by the footsteps of our 
fathers in the faith, have been abandoned in favor of new ones 
of men’s own devising : now, as then, men “turn away their 
hearing from the truth, and are turned to fables; according to 
their own desires heaping to themselves teachers, having itch- 
ing ears:”* now, as then, we are fallen upon “danger- 
ous times, when men are lovers of themselves, covetous, 
haughty, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, ungrate- 
ful, wicked, without affection, without peace, slanderers, incon- 
tinent, unmerciful, without kindness, traitors, stubborn, stuffed 
up, and lovers of pleasures more than of God; having an ap- 
pearance, indeed, of piety, but denying the power thereof, . . . 
always learning, and neveT attaining to the knowledge of the 
truth f now, as then, men have abandoned the old paths of 
unity, and are become “like children, tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, in the wickedness 
of men, in craftiness by which they lie in wait to deceive | 
and now, as then, there are false prophets, sent by themselves 
and without any lawful mission from God, who cry out, “peace, 
peace, when there is no peace,” and thus lull their deluded 
disciples into the sleep of a delusive and fatal security. 

Under these saddening circumstances; when the one original 
Religion of Christ is rent into a hundred conflicting fragments; 
when Christian rises up against Christian in the name of Christ 
himself; when, in the midst of contradictory systems all claim- 
ing to be the genuine Religion of Christ, sincere inquirers are 
10 often bewildered in their search after the one old truth; 
when Christianity, — alas, my brethren, that it should be so, — 
has been made to become a complicated and most difficult pro- 
blem, instead of a plain and matter-of-fact system, easily ascer- „ 
tamable by all; when the question, — which is the true Church 
of Christ, — can be much more easily put than answered; when 
the Christian Religion, once so plain to even the dullest capa- 
city, has become, in the view of many, like a labyrinth, amid 

* II. Timothy iv. 3-4. t Ibid, iii, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7. 

t Eptsians iv. 14. 
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the tortuous^and complicated windings of which there appears 
to be little hope of finding a clue by which to emerge into the 
clear day of truth : — when such is the sad state of things, what 
more natural than to ask, is Christ the Author of all this uncer- 
tainty and Babel-like confusion ? Is his holy Religion, after 
all, nothing but a mere jumble of conflicting elements and con- 
tradictory systems ? Did he leave it in a crude and informal 
state, and hand it over in this condition to the disputation of 
men ? Was his purpose of teaching mankind the one truth 
with clearness and certainty thus wholly frustrated; was hie 
blood shed in vain upon the cross for the salvation of men ? 
Did he provide no means for enabling all sincere inquirers to 
ascertain what his Religion is, and where his one true Church 
is to be found ? Did he bequeath to the world no thread of 
Ariadne by which men might easily escape from the labyrinth- 
ine windings of doubt; and did he stamp upon the countenance 
of his Church no distinctive features by which it might easily 
be recognized, even by the most simple and unlearned ? 

That he did, I trust I have already sufficiently shown. That 
some of those distinctive characteristics, — such as Unity, Cath' 
olicity, and Holiness, — are found in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and in no other, I hope I have also convinced you. It 
remains for me to establish the same in reference to the fourth 
distinctive mark, — that of Apostolical Antiquity; — and to ap- 
ply to the Christian Church the self-same line of reasoning 
which the plaintive prophet of God formerly applied to the 
Jewish. If you will lend me your patient and undivided atten- 
tion, I may trust, that, with the divine assistance, I may be able 
to persuade you that here also Catholicity stands forth triumph- 
antly vindicated, and shining forth in the dazzling light of truth. 

No one will deny, that the true Church is the heir and suc- 
cessor of that established by Christ himself; that the former 
must derive her doctrines, her sacraments, her orders, her mis- 
sion, her whole essence, from the latter; and that the two, in 
fact, are one and identical. The very idea of the true Church 
necessarily implies all this. The logical inference from this 
principle is, that a Church which can clearly trace back its his- 
tory to the days of Christ and his apostles; which can prove, 
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by indubitable evidence, that its origin lies back in the very 
apostolic sera, and that it is as old as Christianity itself; pre- 
sents to us a very strong and convincing proof that it is the true 
Church founded by Christ. 

This proof becomes still more conclusive and irresistible, if 
it should farther appear, that no other Christian denomination, 
claiming to be the true Church of Christ, can furnish evidence 
of such antiquity: for no such denomination can certainly have 
any pretensions to be the true Church. It is, by the fact, deficient 
in a condition absolutely essential to the latter; it does not 
verify a distinctive trait in the character of the true Church laid 
down by St. Paul, when he said, addressing the Ephesians: “you 
are the fellow citizens of the saints and the domestics of God, 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets , 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone; in whom all the 
building framed together groweth into a holy temple in the 
Lord.” * No church, then, that is not Apostolic in the sense 
above explained, is, or can be, the true Church of Christ; a 
Church which has this mark, and which is not, at the same 
time, deficient in the other essential characteristics already es- 
tablished in the two previous Lectures, must of necessity be 
that one true Church. 

Before I enter into the development of the argument natural- 
ly growing out of this principle, it may be well to say a few 
words concerning the Greek and oriental churches, which 
claim to be the true Church, and base their claim chiefly on 
this very ground of antiquity. Ancient those churches certain- 
ly are, if compared with the various Protestant denominations 
which are relatively but of yesterday; yet there is no convinc- 
ing evidence that they are strictly apostolic; and no antiquity 
which does not reach back to the apostolic days themselves is 
of any real importance in the argument. We can point to 
the precise time when the Nestorian andEutychian sects began; 
we can tell who were the men that respectively founded them, 
under what circumstances they abandoned the ancient faith in 
regard to the mystery of the Incarnation, and how the whole 
Church rose up against them, and cut them off from her com- 

* Ephesians ii. 19, 20, 21. 
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munion. History tells us all this, and clearly vouches for 
the fact, that they came into the world more than four 
hundred years too late to lay any just claim to the attribute of 
Apostolicity. 

We can also tell when the Greek church was tom by schism 
from the great body of the faithful; who were the ambitious 
men * that began and consummated the schism ; what were the 
motives that guided them; and, in fact, all the circumstances of 
the unhappy division. We can also establish, by the plainest 
historical evidence, that Constantinople, the chief centre of the 
self-styled orthodox Greek church, is not an apostolical church, 
and that it was not even an important see until some time in the 
fourth century; while we can also prove, in the same way, that 
much the largest and most numerous division of that church, — 
the Russian, — does not date back further than the tenth century. 
Most of the principal and really apostolical churches of the 
east, — as those of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, — exist 
only in name, or are separated from the communion of the 
Greek church. 

Thus, it would be exceedingly difficult, if not wholly impos- 
sible, to make good the claim of the Greek church, in all or 
mny of its discordant divisions, to be apostolical in origin, in 
duration, or in doctrine. Besides, even if this claim could he 
sustained, the Greek Church would still be obviously deficient 
in the essential marks of Unity and Catholicity, as I hope I 
have already shown; and therefore, it cannot possibly be the 
true Church of Christ. 

But the question does not lie, at present, between the Greek 
and the Roman Catholic Churches, but between the latter and 
the Protestant communions. The argument which I propose to 
develop in this Lecture is very plain and simple; the veriest 
£hil(jl may understand it, and appreciate its force. It is this: 

The true Church of Christ is more than eighteen hundred 
.years old; 

The Roman Catholic Church is more than eighteen hundred 
years old, and no Protestant sect can claim this antiquity; 

* Photius in the ninth, and Michael Cernlarins in the eleventh 
centnry. 

9 
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Therefore, the Roman Catholic Church alone can justly claim 
to be the true Church of Christ. 

The first proposition is self-evident, and no one will deny its 
truth. The second proposition embraces two assertions, which 
must be proved separately: first, that no Protestant denomina- 
tion is, or can claim to be eighteen hundred years old; and 
second, that the Roman Catholic Church is of that age. 

Before, however, entering upon the proofs, I must first an- 
swer an objection which is often put with an air of triumph, 
and, which, if valid, would destroy the entire force of the argu- 
ment. We are gravely told, that antiquity is no certain crite- 
rion of truth; that there are old errors and new truths; and 
that paganism, for example, is none the truer for being older than 
Christianity. 

I willingly admit that mere antiquity is not an absolute evi- 
dence of truth; that is, that we are not to reason from the mere 
antiquity of a thing to its truth; but I maintain that it may be, 
and is, a relative criterion of the most decisive character, in 
certain cases, and especially in regard to the settling of the 
question, which, among all denominations of Christians, is the 
true Church of Christ. The true Christian Church is historical- 
ly and essentially more than eighteen hundred years old; there- 
fore this amount of antiquity is one of her essential and insep- 
arable characteristics; and therefore, no church which has not 
this attribute of age can possibly be that true Church. The 
question is not between Christianity and paganism or any other 
system; but between different denominations of Christians. 

The objection, then, is entirely beside the question, and it 
does not even remotely touch the merits of the real point at 
issue; it is the merest sophism, reasoning from an abstract and 
general principle to a particular case evidently not embraced 
under that principle. 

These preliminaries being settled, I trust to your satisfaction, 
I proceed at once to the investigation of the matter of fact 
which lies at the basis of the argument above indicated, and 
upon which the solution of the whole question necessarily 
depends. I assert, then, distinctly; firstly, that none of the 
Protestant denominations is. or can claim to be, eighteen hun- 
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dred years old; and secondly, that the Roman Catholic Church 
not only claims this antiquity, but can establish her claim to it 
by the most conclusive evidence. 

I. None of the Protestant denominations is, or 

CAN CLAIM TO BE, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

If any of them can make good the claim to this amount of 
antiquity, where were they to be found before the times of 
Luther and Calvin? Had they any existence or “local habita- 
tion” in the world before the dawn of the reformation in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century? If so, where is the 
proof of the fact? Where is the line of their succession? 
Where are their ecclesiastical assemblies, their official acts and 
monuments, their books of worship and discipline, their con- 
fessions of faith? What did they do in the world during the 
first fifteen hundred years of the Christian eara? Did they do 
any thing, or did they do nothing? If the former, what did 
they do, and where is the proof? If the latter, how can they 
be said to have had any real existence? Or were they buried in 
a profound sleep and in the lethargy of death, during all this 
period, and did they awake and begin to manifest symptoms of 
vitality and activity only after the lapse of fifteen centuries? 

These questions can be put much more easily than they can 
be answered. The difficulty has been acknowledged by Pro- 
testants themselves; and the many different and often inconsis- 
tent solutions which have been attempted, prove how much 
even the most adroit advocates of the new doctrines were puz- 
zled for an answer; whilst to the impartial reasoner all these 
alleged solutions must ever appear wholly unsatisfactory. I 
will briefly allude to the most prominent among them. 

1. The first answer to the difficulty consists in a falling back 
on the singular theory of an invisible Church. The advocates 
of this opinion maintain, that the Christian Church is composed 
of ail those, who, in different ages, believed in Christ, loved 
his Religion, and worshipped him in spirit and in truth; that 
the number of these was known only to God; that they were 
invisible to the world, and were not necessarily connected 
with any visible Christian communion, but yet always existed, 
pure in faith and strong in charity, in the midst of the surround- 
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ing corruption. Such is the curious speculation which was first 
broached in the sixteenth century, and which has since become 
more or less popular among our dissenting brethren. 

But it is manifestly a mere assumption without proof; it sub- 
verts the most essential and the primary notions of Christianity 
itself; it is fraught with endless contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies; and, even if true, it does not meet the real difficulty. 
Where is the evidence that there was kept up in all ages of 
Christianity this constant succession of immaculate and invisi- 
ble Christians? If they were invisible , how prove their exis- 
tence? By history? But history bears evidence only to things 
that were visible and palpable. By reason? But reason has 
plainly nothing to do with the matter; and reason tells us that 
we should admit no historical fact without proof. By scrip- 
ture? But scripture is wholly silent on the subject; besides 
that it cannot bear evidence to a fact, which, if it occurred at 
all, took place after it had been written. Moreover, scripture, 
as we shall immediately see, lays down principles which plain- 
ly subvert the entire theory, and should put its advocates to the 
blush. 

The attempt to prove the existence of an invisible Church, 
which no one ever saw or ever could see, reminds one of the 
effort made by the Jews to disprove the resurrection of Christ. 
They bribed the Roman soldiers to say to Pilate, “his disciples 
came by night and stole him away, when we were asleep” * 
As St. Augustine well remarks upon this passage, if the 
soldiers were asleep, how could they bear evidence to the fact 
that the disciples came and stole away the body by night? 
Could sleeping witnesses bear testimony to a fact which, ac- 
cording to their own account, took place, if at all, while they 
were buried in slumber and were therefore wholly unconscious 
of external things? So also, I may ask, could men who were 
virtually asleep, — because invisible to all the world besides, — 
he competent witnesses of a public fact said to have occurred 
during the long night of Christian darkness, with which fact 
they themselves could not be supposed to be acquainted, and of 

♦St. Mathew xxviii. 13. 
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which all the rest of mankind were necessarily ignorant. I 
say, that they themselves could not be acquainted with the fact; 
for supposing even that each individual member of that invisi- 
ble church could be conscious of his own peculiar sanctity, — 
which is very doubtful, — how could he be acquainted with that 
of the other members? Were they not all essentially invisible 
to him, and known only to God? 

But there is this remarkable difference between the two cases, 
that whereas the Jews brought forth their witnesses, though 
sleeping ones, to testify to the fact they wished to establish, our 
Protestant friends, though often challenged to do so, have never 
been able to produce theirs to prove the existence of the invisi- 
ble church; and in the very nature of things from what I have 
already said, they cannot produce them. And yet would they 
have sensible men believe their theory! And yet men of intel- 
ligence are still found among its warmest advocates! 

An invisible Church! The very idea is a palpable absurdity. 
It subverts Christianity itself. All that we know of this divine 
system presupposes it to be essentially a visible body. All its 
sacraments, including those admitted by Protestants themselves, 
its public worship, its temples, its ministry, its Church govern- 
ment and discipline, all the elements which concur in its forma- 
tion, are necessarily visible and palpable. How else could it 
be able to preach the gospel to all nations? How could it 
maintain its own organization? How could it be a bond of 
union for mankind? How could it gather them together into a 
body or society? How could it exist even for a day? Are men 
incorporeal and angels, that Christ should have established an 
invisible Church for their benefit? You might as well talk of 
an invisible man, as of an invisible Church. Man is invisible 
in his soul, and so is the Church ; but man has necessarily a visi- 
ble body acting through visible organs, and so has the Church. 
Both are essentially composed of body and soul; take away 
either of these essential elements, and you destroy their indi- 
viduality. The soul of the Church is its internal sanctity and 
life; its body consists of its external acts and institutions: both 
are essential to its existence. It was established for men , and 
therefore it was made after their own image and likeness. 
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It is plain from what I have said, that the theory of an invis- 
ible Church is fraught with endless inconsistencies and absurd- 
ities; it remains to be shown that it does not really meet the 
difficulty for solving which it was originally broached. Grant 
that this invisible Church really existed, how are Protestants to 
prove their connexion with it? Will they assume this too, 
without proof? Are they to take it for granted, that they now 
teach the self-same doctrines, have the self-s&me order of Church 
government, administer the self-same sacraments, which it 
taught, had, and administered? Where is the evidence for all 
this? And yet there must be conclusive proof on all these 
heads, before they can rightly claim to be the successors and 
heirs of the invisible Church. 

Did this theoretical Church teach one and the same doctrine 
at all times and in all places, or did it teach various and dis- 
cordant doctrines? If the former, how can Protestants, who 
teach so many contradictory systems of Religion, claim to agree 
with it in doctrine? If the latter, how could it be the one true 
Church of Christ, which surely taught but one system of belief; 
and how can it be made appear, that, even in this case, any or # 
all of the present denominations of Protestant Christians pro- 
fess precisely the same varying phases of belief as did that pre- 
tended invisible Church? Again, is it not a palpable absurdity 
to say that the Protestants could derive their visible ministry, 
and their visible mission to preach the word and administer ihe 
sacraments, from a Church avowedly invisible ? The whole 
theory, then, is as utterly useless to the Protestant, as it is in- 
trinsically inconsistent, untenable, and preposterous. 

2. Hence, I am not at all surprised, that it has been aban- 
' doned by many intelligent Protestant writers, in favor of an- 
other theory somewhat more plausible, indeed, but really not 
the less unsatisfactory and absurd. These apologists of the 
reformation pretend to discover a regular and continuous line of 
dissenters from the Roman Catholic Church, reaching back 
from the days of Luther and Calvin to those of the apostles, at 
least to the first three centuries of Christianity; during which time 
almost all of them agree in acknowledging that the Church of 
Christ continued in its original purity and integrity. They trace 
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back this line of their successsion through the Hussites, the 
Bohemian Brethren, and the Wicliffites of the fifteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; the Petrobrusians, Henricians, Albi- 
genses, and Waldenses of the thirteenth and twelfth; the disci- 
ples of Berengarius in the eleventh; the Paulicians in the ninth; 
the Iconoclasts in the eighth; and the followers of Aerius, 
Jovinian, Helvidius, and Yigilantius in the fourth, 

A heterogeneous ancestry truly, and one of which they may 
well be proud! I would be even disposed to be liberal, and 
cheerfully to give over to them, as their fathers in the faith, all 
the dissenters, innovators, and heretics of the olden time; from 
the disciples of Simon Magnus, of Ebion, of Cerinthus, and of 
Nicholas, in the first century, to those of Munzer and Stork in 
the sixteenth! They may have the thousand and one sects, — 
all teaching contradictory, and many of them absurd and abom- 
inable systems, — that ever sprang into existence, from the time 
that St. Paul first uttered his warning against the heretics of the 
latter days, and St. Jude set the seal of divine reprobation upon 
those “who separate themselves,” * down to the memorable 
days of father Miller and the Mormon prophet! They may 
have them all. The true Church has always discarded all such 
as rebellious and unworthy children; they went out from her, 
but they were not of her, else they would have continued in her 
household ; f they were withered and rotten branches cut off 
from the vine; our dissenting brethren may, if they will, gather 
them up reverently, and construct of them a shelter for their 
own tottering communions. 

It is the glory of the true Church of Christ, that she has in 
all ages constantly and fearlessly combatted error in all its Pro- 
tean forms; that she has never “bent the knee to Baal,” has 
never compromised the truth originally given her in deposit by 
her divine Founder and Spouse; and that she has set the stigma 
of her condemnation upon every innovation made by the fancy 
or wickedness of men against the one, old, unchanging truth. It 
is also a remarkable feature common to the innovators of all 
ages, that while perpetually disagreeing among themselves, 

* St. Jude’s Epistle, verse 19. f St John, 1 Epistle ii. 19. 
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they have all nevertheless been in the habit of burying their 
differences, and of “huddling up a peace,” — as Tertullian ob- 
served of those in the second century, — whenever it was ques- 
tion of attacking the Catholic Church. This is one of the 
strongest and most striking proofs that the Catholic is the true 
Church of Christ, and that dissenters from her communion in 
all ages, whether individually or collectively considered, were, 
and are nothing but innovators, sectarians, and errorists. 

But do all these heterogeneous sects of antiquity, scattered 
over the various centuries of Church history, really constitute 
a chain of succession, of which the various Protestant denomi- 
nations have formed but additional links? Had they any or at 
least much connexion with one another? Did they all teach the 
same or even similar doctrines? Did they agree even substan- 
tially in the administration of the same order of Church govern- 
ment? Did they, in a word, form one Christian church, con- 
tinued on from age to age? All these things are necessary to a 
succession, properly so called; and yet none of them are veri- 
fied in the ancient heretics, claimed by some of our dissenting 
brethren as their religious ancestors. They broached very di£ 
ferent systems of doctrine, at different times, in different places, 
under different circumstances, and generally without deriving 
their principles from one another, or claiming any material re- 
lationship whatever. 

Many of the ancient heresiarchs left very few or no disciples 
after them; as Aerius, Jovinian, Helvidius, Vigilantius, and 
Berengarius; others founded sects, which, after undergoing va- 
rious changes, disappeared altogether, or were merged in other 
and different ones that succeeded them. This was the case 
with the Iconoclasts, the Pauilici&ns, the Petrobrussians, the 
Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Wicliffites, the Hussites, 
and the Bohemian Brethren. The Hussites, indeed, de- 
rived many of their distinctive doctrines from the Wicliff- 
ites; and the Protestants, many of theirs from the Hussites, 
though these had almost disappeared before the reformation. 
Beyond the days of Wicliffe, the reformers could not boast of 
even the shadow of a succession. 

There were besides as many divisions among the sects which 
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preceded, as there have been among those which followed the 
reformation. They had but few doctrines in common, and 
no principle of assimilation or unity save that of a common 
hatred to the old Church. Is it not wholly preposterous to 
imagine a one continuous Church of Christ to be made up of 
such inconsistent and heterogeneous materialsT Is it not absurd 
to suppose a regular succession constituted by sects which real- 
ly did not succeed each other at all, either in point of doctrine, 
or, immediately at least, in point of time? 

Again, did the Protestants of the sixteenth century, do the 
Protestants of the present day, really agree in doctrine with the 
ancient sects from which they profess to have derived their 
succession! Is there now, on the face of the earth, one single 
Protestant sect which agrees in all things with any one ancient 
sect! If there be, let the two sects so agreeing be pointed out; — 
for no one has as yet been able to discover them. If there be 
not, then with what plausibility can our dissenting brethren of 
the present day claim the ancient sectarians as their fathers in 
the faith? They reject many of the distinctive doctrines of the 
Wicliffites, Hussites, and Waldenses, and they protest against 
many Catholic doctrines which these sects constantly believed 
and maintained. The former are not, then, — they cannot be, — 
the successors of the latter in the faith; and they should at once 
give up the claim as wholly untenable. 

But suppose all these difficulties solved, and that our separat- 
ed friends are able to trace back their succession to the days of 
the Arian priest Aerius, in the fourth century; even so, their 
task is not yet half performed. For still how will they be able 
to continue the succession back from the fourth century to the 
apostolic days? Through the heretics of the first three centu- 
ries, — the Marcionites, the Encratites, the Gnostics, the disci- 
ples of Paul of Samosata, and many others of the same kind, 
teaching every variety of blasphemous and immoral doctrines? 
If so, then will I not envy them their religious forefathers. 
Will they attempt to do it through the great body of Christians, 
or the Catholic Church of that period? But this condemned 
Aerius, Jovinian, Helvidius, and Yigilantius; and constantly 
taught one and the same doctrine, was bound together in an 
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indissoluble unity of government and worship, and branded all 
separatists from its body as perverse heretics; while our Pro- 
testant brethren certainly do none of these things. Therefore 
they cannot consistently claim the primitive Church, without 
abandoning their sectarianism altogether, giving up all their 
distinctive principles, and returning at once to the bosom of 
Catholic unity. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that the very same arguments 
which we now employ against Protestants were used as conclu- 
sive by the ancient fathers against the separatists of their day. 
Tertullian challenges the heretics of the second century in these 
words: “let them show the origin of their churches, let them 
evolve the order of their bishops, in regular succession from 
the beginning, so that the first bishop should have either one of 
the apostles, or one of the apostolic men who persevered with 
the apostles, for his predecessor.” * St. Pacian, in the fourth 
century, employs a similar argument against the innovators of 
his time. He lays down the golden principle for discriminat- 
ing between truth and error; — that the latter is new and various 
in its forms, whereas the former is ancient, unchangeable, and 
equally held by all persons, in all places, and at all times, f 

I might easily multiply passages of the same kind; bdt these 
will suffice to convince any impartial man, that the Catholic 
Church now occupies precisely the same position upon which 
she stood while battling against the sectarians of the earliest 
ages; and that Protestants cannot claim to be the successors of 
the primitive Church without occupying themselves the same 
lofty ground. 

Viewing the subject, then, in every possible light, the diffi- 
culties in the way of the Protestant succession are insurmount- 
able. Our dissenting brethren stand alone and isolated from 
Christian antiquity; they must overleap a frightful chasm of 
fifteen centuries, before they can possibly connect themselves 
with the apostolic days. To them, all this period is an unex- 
plored region, a void, a chaos; they came into the world full 

* Proscription©* c. 32. f Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus creditor, id demum Catholicum est. Epist. ad Sympron. 
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fifteen hundred years too late to form the original and true Church 
of Christ. Neither learning, nor ingenuity, nor eloquence can 
extricate them from this difficulty. And I am not surprised, 
that most Protestants now-a-days have given up this phantom 
of the succession altogether, and have fallen back on their old 
vantage ground, the bible, and the bible alone. In doing this 
they are at least consistent; but even so they do not succeed in 
proving that Protestantism is eighteen hundred years old, as I 
shall now proceed to show. 

3. Their argument is this: Protestantism is the religion of 
the bible; the bible is eighteen hundred years old; therefore 
Protestantism is of the same age. 

But this reasoning really contains no new argument what- 
ever; it rests upon a mere assumption, a plain begging of the 
question. It assumes that Protestantism is the religion of the 
bible, which is precisely the matter in controversy. But Pro- 
testants can prove all their doctrines from the bible; at least 
they think so. We think very differently; and we are persuad- 
ed that they do not understand the bible aright. The question 
is precisely about the meaning of the bible, upon which this 
pretended argument throws no additional light. It makes no 
new issue ; it leaves the controversy precisely where it found 
it; and therefore it is no new argument at all. The ancient 
heretics, according to the testimony of St. Pacian, interlarded 
their books with scriptural quotations; * but did they, for all 
this, prove their doctrines true? So also, as St. Pacian like- 
wise remarks, f Satan himself quoted scripture against our 
blessed Lord; but did he make good his point? 

Again, if Protestantism be the Religion of the bible, pray 
tell me which of all the discordant denominations comprised 
under the name is that Religion? Does the bible contain a 
hundred jarring Religions? Is it not, then, self-evident that 
Protestantism cannot be the Religion of the bible? How will 
the advocates of this opinion answer this simple argument: — 
the bible has but one Religion; Protestantism has a hundred; 
therefore Protestantism is not the Religion of the bible? They 

* Epi«t ad Sympron. t Ibid. 
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will not surely venture to deny either of the premises; how, 
then, can they avoid admitting the conclusion? 

These are all the principal theories that have been broached 
by our dissenting brethren, in order to connect themselves with 
the apostolic days, and to prove that their religion is eighteen 
hundred years old. And I leave it to you, my dear brethren, 
to decide whether any of these theories be at all defensible, or 
whether they prove the apostolic origin and antiquity of the 
Protestant denominations. I think you will all agree with me 
that Protestantism originated only in the sixteenth century; 
that it stands isolated from all previous ages; that it can claim 
no ancient Christian ancestry; — that it is, in short, about three 
hundred years old, and no more. We can tell you when it be- 
gan, who started it, and under what circumstances; we can 
unfold to you all the features in its early history, all its official 
acts and early divisions; in a word, we can tell you every thing 
connected with its origin and progress. If there be any truth 
in history, it had no existence in the world for the first fifteen 
centuries of the Christian aera; it is therefore much too young 
to be the Religion of Christ. * 

IT. The Roman Catholic Chubch is mobe than 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEABS OLD. 

Can any one doubt this fact? All history proclaims it; all 
writers on Church history testify to its truth. Even Protestant 
Church historians virtually admit it, by the necessity under 
which they are of unfolding the public history of Christianity, 
and tracing the succession of the Roman pontiffs, during the 
first fifteen centuries of Christianity. Blot out the Catholic 

* Our separated brethren sometimes attempt to extricate themselves 
from the difficulty by a witticism neither very new nor very conclu- 
sive. To the question, — where was your religion before the days of 
Luther? — they answer by another question, — where was your face be- 
fore it was washed? If they merely washed the face of the old 
Church, they certainly did it in a great variety of ways, and pretty 
thoroughly. They removed not only the accidental defilements, but 
also many of the distinctive features! Besides, this illustration of 
washing might be turned against them. What would they say, if it 
should be granted that they had really washed the face of the Church, 
by removing all the uncleanness from it, and depositing it in the basin 
of the reformation? This is certainly the usual process in washing. 
This latter answer, at least, contains as much argument as the above 
Protestant rejoinder to the Catholic objection. 
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Church, and what becomes of Church history during all this 
long period? Where are its monuments, where its lines of 
bishops, where its public acts? In this hypothesis, it were 
utterly impossible to write an ecclesiastical history reaching 
beyond the sixteenth century; all beyond this epoch would be a 
complete blank. 

The Catholic Church was not certainly hidden under a 
bushel, nor concealed in a comer of the earth, during all these 
centuries. It stepped forth into the public arena of the world, 
and acted out its part prominently and boldly. It came into 
frequent and open conflict with the passions of men, with the 
powers and principalities of the earth. Every where it left an 
impression upon society too deep not to be felt, too vivid not 
to be remembered. The startling events which, every where and 
at all times, marked its career were of too stirring a character 
to be easily forgotten; and the light which it shed upon the 
world was too brilliant to allow mankind to be heedless of its 
presence or to deny its existence. You might as well deny 
that the sun has shone in the heavens ever since the dawn 
of Christianity, as to deny that the Church has constantly 
existed during the same period. Both facts are equally plain, 
palpable, and undeniable. 

Even if there were no other evidence of this fact than the 
continued and uninterrupted succession of the Roman pontiffs 
in the chair of St. Peter, this alone would suffice to establish it 
beyond a doubt. That venerable line of bishops extends back 
in unbroken unity through more than two hundred and fifty in- 
cumbents of the apostolical chair, from Pius IX. to St. Peter 
himself. All Church historians, both ancient and modern, agree 
in bearing evidence to this succession. Tertullian appeals to 
it, as a conclusive argument against the innovators of the 
second century. 

“Come then,” says he, “you who wish to exercise your curi- 
osity to more advantage in the affair of salvation; go through 
the apostolic churches, in which the very chairs of the apostles 
continue aloft in their places, in which their very original let- 
ters are recited, sounding forth the voice, and representing the 
countenance of each one. Is Achaia near you? You have 
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Corinth. If you are not far from Macedon, you have Pbillippi, 
you have Thessalonica. If you can go to Asia, you have 
Ephesus. If you are near Italy, you have Rome, whence 
authority is at hand for us likewise. How happy is this church 
to which the apostles poured forth their whole doctrine with 
their blood! Where Peter is assimilated to the Lord in his 
martyrdom; where Paul is crowned with a death like that of 
John (the Baptist) ; where John the apostle, after he had been 
dipped in boiling oil without sustaining injury, is banished to 
the island (Patmos); let us see what she learned , what she 
taught , what she professed in her symbol in common with 
the African churches”* 

St. Iranaus, a Greek by birth, a disciple of St. Polycarp who 
had been reared under the eye of St. John the apostle, and sub- 
sequently bishop of Lyons, towards the close of the second 
century, is still more explicit and forcible in unfolding this 
same argument against the heretics of his day. His testimony 
is the more valuable, as it maybe said to reflect the joint faith 
of the Greek and Latin churches of that early period. He fur- 
nishes us with a list of the Roman pontiffs from St. Peter 
down to Eleutherius, who was the occupant of the chair at the 
time he was writing. He introduces this argument of the suc- 
cession for the purpose sufficiently indicated in the following 
splendid testimony, in which he is pleading against the preten- 
sions of the Gnostics : 

“ All who wish to see the truth, may see in all the Church 
the tradition of the apostles, manifested throughout the whole 
world; and we can enumerate the bishops who have been or- 
dained by the apostles, and their successors down to our time, 
who taught or knew no such doctrine as they madly dream of. 
But since it would be very tedious to enumerate in this work 
the succession of all the churches, by pointing to the tradition 
of the greatest and most ancient f Church , known to all , 

* Preescriptiones c. 16. 

t Or authoritative , as rendered by Bishop Ken rick in his late learned 
and excellent work on the Primacy, (p. 85.) Those who wish to see 
all the lights of Christian antiquity concentrated on the subject, are 
referred to this book. 
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founded and established at Rome by the most glorious apos- 
tles Peter and Paul , and to her faith announced to men, com- 
ing down to us by the succession of bishops, we confound all 
those who in any improper manner gather together, either 
through self-complacency or vain glory, or through blindness 
and perverse disposition. For with this Church, on account 
of its more powerful principality , it is necessary that every 
Church , — that is , the faithful who are in every direction , — 
should agree , in which the apostolic tradition has been always 
preserved by those who are in every direction.” * 

The very Same reasoning is employed by many others of the 
ancient fathers in their refutations of heresy. Eusebius, the 
father of Church history, in the eastern church; and St. Irenae- 
us, St. Optatus of Milevi, and St. Augustine, in the western, 
all furnish us with lists of the Roman pontiffs up to the se- 
cond, fourth, and fifth centuries, in which they respectively 
wrote their works. 'Whence this coincidence in writers so re- 
mote from one another, unless the succession of Roman bishops 
was deemed by them all as undoubted in point of fact, as it was 
important in theological argument ? Why did not Eusebius in- 
sist upon the succession of the bishops in his own see of 
Caesarea; St. Irenaeus, upon that of Lyons; St. Optatus, upon 
that of Milevi; and St. Augustine, upon that of Hyppo ? Ob- 
viously because these lines were deemed of very little impor- 
tance, at least of much less than that of the great and central 
see of Rome. 

As to the succession of the Roman pontiffs after the fifth cen- 
tury, it is so clear that no one will venture to deny it, not even 
the most bitter enemies of the papacy. Cavil they may at some 
minor difficulties which certainly do not affect the substance of 
the question; deny it, they cannot. The occasional vacancy 
of the Roman see for a few months; the intrusion into it of a 
few unworthy individuals in times of trouble and civil war; 
the conflicting claims of rival aspirants in times of schism; 
could not break the succession, any more than similar con tin- . 
gencies can interrupt that of a long line of monaichs. Such 

• Adverjn* Hsreses L. iii. c. 3. 
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things are to be estimated b y a moral, not by a physical 
standard. 

The most plausible objection is that presented by the great 
schism of the west, when, during nearly forty years, at the close 
of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
there was kept up a warm contest for the papal tiara by the 
two contending lines of Rome and Avignon ; and, for the last 
six years of that unhappy period, between these and a third 
line which claimed under the election of the Pisan council, 
held in 1409. But one of those lines was certainly the lawful 
one; and it obviously matters not as to the substance of the 
succession which line it was. Our ignorance on the subject, 
either from the want of proper documents, or from the differ- 
ent statements of facts by the contending parties, cannot be 
supposed to affect its real merits. It is enough for us to know, 
that the succession was certainly kept up in one or the other of 
the different lines. 

So also it does not matter, whether Clement or Cletus was 
the first successor of St. Peter, or whether Cletus and Anacle- 
tus were the same individual, or two different persons : in 
either case, the succession was maintained without any inter- 
ruption whatever. Our not being able to see the sun when it 
is clouded, does not blot it out from the heavens; so our not 
being able altogether to dispel the clouds which sometimes 
hang over the great facts of history, does not obliterate or de- 
stroy them. The objections just alluded to are mere straws 
floating on the current of the succession; they do not interrupt 
it, much less do they turn back its waters. 

The perpetual and unbroken succession of the Roman pon- 
tiffs from St. Peter, the founder of the see, to Pius IX., the 
present incumbent, is an undoubted historical fact, which can- 
not be denied without impugning the faith of all history. 

“The proudest royal houses,” says a brilliant Protestant wri- 
ter of the day, “are but of yesterday, when compared with the 
line of Roman pontiffs. This line we trace back, in an un- 
' broken series, from the pope who crowned Napoleon in the 
nineteenth century, to the pope who crowned Pepin in the 
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eighth; and far beyond the time of Pepin, the august dynasty 
extends until its origin is lost in the twilight of fable. The 
republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the republic of 
Venice was modern when compared with the papacy; and the 
republic of Venice is gone, and the papacy remains. The pa- 
pacy remains, not in decay, nor a mere antique, but full of life 
and youthful vigor. The Catholic Church is still sending forth, 
to the furthest ends of the world, missionaries as zealous as 
those who lauded in Kent with Augustine, and is still con- 
fronting hostile kings with the same spirit with which she con- 
fronted Attila. The number of her children is greater than in 
any former age. Her acquisitions in the new world have more 
than compensated her for what she has lost in the old.” * 

The Catholic Church is certainly as old as the papacy, with 
which it is as intimately and essentially connected, as is a 
monarchy with its line of kings, or our own republic with its 
line of presidents. The Catholic Church could not subsist 
without the papacy, nor the papacy without the Catholic 
Church. They are both blended together in indissoluble unity : 
they were espoused by Christ himself; and he has said, 
“what God hath united let not man put asunder.” Therefore 
it is competent to argue the apostolical antiquity of the Catho- 
lic Church from that of the papacy. But this, though one of 
the principal evidences, is not the only one furnished by histo- 
ry of the fact, that the Catholic Church is more than eighteen 
hundred years old. All her general and particular councils, 
all her widely extended missions, all her public acts and mon- 
uments, from the first dawn of Christianity to the present day, 
bear witness to this great leading fact. It is the plainest thing 
in all Church history; you cannot deny it, without denying 
every thing established by human testimony. 

But the usual answer is, that the Church has changed; that 
she was not at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and is 
not now, what she originally was; that she corrupted the word 

* Thomas Babington Macaulay — Miscellanies — Review of “Rankd’s 
History of the Popes.” What does he mean by “the twilight of 
fable?” I am really at a loss to know, and I suppose he bad himself 
no very distinct idea on the subject* 
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of God by adding to it human traditions; — in a word, that she 
apostatized, and that the reformers merely restored her to her 
primitive purity. In reply, I will submit to your consideration, 
my beloved brethren, a few brief remarks, by which, I trust, 
you may be able to estimate the truth and worth of this fashion- 
able modem theory. 

1. I maintain, that, if the Catholic Church was once the 
true Church of Christ, she continued such during the whole of 
the first fifteen centuries, and she is such still. If she adulte- 
rated the word of God, and thereby ceased to be the true Church, 
when did she do so ? Who was the author of the bold innova- 
tion ? Under what peculiar circumstances was he enabled to 
effect his nefarious purpose? Did he do it with, or without op- 
position ? Silently, or amidst clamor, reclamation, and confu- 
sion ? If the former, then what evidence can history afford for 
a revolution with which no one could be acquainted? If the 
latter, still I ask, where is the evidence for the alleged change? 
I can believe nothing, at least nothing of such vital importance, 
without sufficient evidence. Let us have no mere surmise, no 
crude theory, no idle opinion; let us have facts. We have 
been challenging the adversaries of Catholicity lor three long 
centuries to produce even one well authenticated fact in support 
of their assertion; and our challenge has been hitherto met by 
a most ominous silence, or by vague assertions without proof, 
worse, if possible, than silence itself. We have been long 
enough amused with the silly declamation, that “while men 
were asleep,” in the night of the dark ages, this great religious 
revolution was silently accomplished, without any one becom- 
ing aware of the fact ! ! We have been gravely called on to 
credit the testimony of sleeping witnesses, who, however, seem 
to be yet slumbering, for even they cannot be produced in open 
court ! 

Surely, my dear brethren, if the change really took place, 
there should be sufficient historical proofs of a fact so very im- 
portant. We should be informed as to the time when, the 
place where , the persona hy whom , and the circumstances 
under which, it occurred. We should be told of every thing 
connected with its origin, progress, consummation, and entire 
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history. We are able to furnish all these details in regard to 
all the new systems of religion which have ever been broached, 
whether in ancient or in modern times. We can tell who 
started Arianism, Nestorianism, Eutychianism, Manicheism, 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, Church-of-Englandism, and every 
other ism, which was an innovation on the ancient doctrines 
of Christianity. If our adversaries are not able to do the same 
in regard to Catholicity, it amounts to an avowal that this sys- 
tem is, in all its parts, as old as Christianity itself. 

Some attempts have been, indeed, made to assign the time of 
the alleged change; but they have been vague, inconsistent, 
and wholly unsatisfactory. Some have asserted, that the 
Church fell away from primitive purity in the fourth; others, 
in the fifth; others, in the sixth; others, in the seventh; others, 
in the eighth; others, in the ninth century; while others again 
are content with the more general assertion that the falling off 
occurred gradually and imperceptibly, chiefly in what they are 
pleased to designate the dark ages ! The vague assertions and 
conflicting opinions of our adversaries on the subject, prove 
conclusively, that even they are not quite sure of their ground. 
If you press them to be more explicit, and to enter into particu- 
lar facts, details, and dates, they invariably refuse or neglect to 
do so. The reason is plain; they cannot be expected to allege 
facts which are no where to be found in Church history. 

2. Besides, it was a fixed and cardinal principle of the 
Catholic Church in all ages, that nothing should be taught as of 
faith, which had not been handed down and believed from the 
beginning. The maxim announced by a pope of the third cen- 
tury, — St. Stephen, — Let notming be innovated on what 
has been handed down by TRADITION,*’ * — was universal- 
ly received and acted on by the Church at all times and in all 
places. This principle was constantly referred to and applied 
in all her general councils, from that of Nice which condemn- 
ed Arius in the fourth century, to that of Trent which condemn- 
ed Luther and Calvin in the sixteenth. It was not changed, 
nor even modified, in the long lapse of centuries. Neither 
time, nor revolution, nor storms, nor fire, nor flood, nor perse- 

* Nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est Inter Opp. S. Cypriani. 
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cution, could erase it from the escutcheon of the Church. The 
great previous question in all the councils was, — what has been 
taught in all the churches from the beginning? The heretics 
could quote scripture as well as the assembled Catholic 
fathers; but they could not prove either the antiquity or the 
universal acceptance of their peculiar opinions. Here they 
were completely foiled; upon this rock they all split, and were 
dashed into pieces. 

A distinguished Protestant writer of the day, Mr. Hallam, re- 
futes as absurd and unfounded, “a strange notion that has been 
started of late years in England, that the council of Trent made 
important innovations in the established doctrines of the wes- 
tern Church; an hypothesis,” he adds, “so paradoxical in re- 
spect to public opinion, and, it must be added, so prodigiously 
at variance with the known facts of ecclesiastical history, that 
we cannot but admire the facility with which it has been taken 
up.” He continues : “but it may be said that they (the Tri- 
dentine fathers) had but one leading prejudice, that of deter- 
mining theological faith according to the tradition of the Cath- 
olic Church, as handed down to their own age. This one point 
of authority conceded, I am not aware that they can be proved 
to have decided wrong, or, at least, against all reasonable evi- 
dence. Let those who have imbibed a different opinion ask 
themselves, whether they have read Sarpi through with any at- 
tention, especially as to those sessions of the Tridentine coun- 
cil which preceded the suspension in 1547.” * 

The council of Trent in this, did but tread in the footsteps of 
all previous general councils in which doctrinal questions were 
under consideration. It is plain, that a Church which has al- 
ways and invariably acted on this principle could not have 
changed the doctrines originally handed down. At least, the 
constant recognition and application of the principle furnishes 
a very strong presumption against any such change; a pre- 
sumption so strong, that it cannot be destroyed but by the most 
explicit and cumulative evidence to the contrary. But no 
such evidence worthy the name has ever been alleged to prove 

* Introduction to the History of Literature, &c. Vol. I. p. 277, 
note. American Edition. 
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the doctrinal change in question; therefore the presumption 
grows into a moral certainty. 

3. Again, if the Roman Catholic Church really apostatized, 
I may ask, from what Church did she apostatize ? From the 
true Church ? But where was the true Church ? What does 
history say of it, if it was ever any thing different from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ? Where are its public acts, its councils, 
its bishops, its monuments? Is the Greek church that true 
Church from which the Roman Catholic fell away ? But the 
Greek church was united in doctrine, in government, and in 
communion with the Latin Church, and the two united formed 
the great Roman Catholic Church, during the first eight centu- 
ries and a half of the Christian aera; the first disunion caused 
by Photius, was soon healed, and did not become final until 
the middle of the eleventh century, two centuries later; and a 
temporary re-union of the two churches was subsequently ef- 
fected at two different times, — in the general council of Lyons 
in 1274, and in that of Florence in 1445. These are all plain 
and undeniable historical facts. If then, the apostasy first oc- 
curred about the middle of the ninth century, — the date of the 
first Greek schism, — the Greek church received back the apos- 
tate Church into her communion, at three different times there- 
after; and this, too, without requiring from her any retraction 
of her errors; for it is notorious, that, in all these re-unions, 
the Greek church drew back and retracted, not the Latin. Be- 
sides, it is equally notorious, that the Greek separated from the 
Latin Church, and not the Latin from the Greek. The schism 
was begun and consummated by the ambitious and reckless 
patriarchs of Constantinople, with a view to attach to their see 
an importance and an influence not warranted by Christian 
antiquity. * 

* I believe that no candid man, who will fully and fairly examine 
the historical evidence bearing on the question of the Greek schism, 
can fail to come to the conclusion, that it was brought about and con- 
summated mainly by the ambition of the Constantinopolitan bishops, 
as stated in the text. The following brief summary of well authen- 
ticated facts is submitted on this subject. 

1. The episcopal see of Constantinople was not one of those 
founded by the apostles, or even, it would seem, by any one of their 
immediate disciples. During the first three centuries it had no pre- 
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Again, this theory is wholly at war with that which is the 
most popular among our adversaries; namely, that the alleged 
apostasy took place in the fourth, or at latest in the fifth centu- 
ry. At this period the Greek and Latin Churches were close- 

eminence of rank whatever; its bishops were merely the suffragans 
of those of Heraclea, the metropolis of Thrace. 

2. The established discipline of the early Church recognized four 
great patriarchates only, which held ecclesiastical pre-eminence in 
the following order: that of Rome first, that of Alexandria second, 
that of Antioch third, and that of Jerusalem fourth. This order of 
rank was observed in the first general council, held at Nice in 325. 
Up to this date, the bishops of Constantinople are scarcely so much 
as mentioned in ecclesiastical history. 

3. After Constantine had removed the seat of his empire to the 
east and rebuilt Constantinople, — before called Byzantium, — as his 
imperial residence, in the year 330, the bishops of thut city began to 
claim greater consideration for their see, which they from that epoch 
styled the new Rome . From this period we are to date those suc- 
cessive encroachments by which the prelates of that city sought grad- 
ually to extend their ecclesiastical influence; and the result of which 
was their total separation from Rome and the great body of the 
Church, some centuries later. The eastern emperors generally smiled 
upon their efforts for this purpose, and lent them the influence of their 
mighty name. 

4. The first step of the kind seems to have been taken in the se- 
cond general council held at Constantinople in 381, composed entire- 
ly of Greek bishops; and convened, with the approbation of pope 
Damasus, for the condemnation of the Macedonian heresy. The third 
canon of this council enacted, that “the bishop of Constantinople 
should have the first place of honor after the Roman bishop, because 
Constantinople is the new Rome. 9 * It is almost needless to say, that 
this canon, which plainly subverted the ancient ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and impaired the time-honored rights of the eastern patriarchs 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, was never approved of by 
Rome or the western Church. 

5. The Greek bishops of the great council of Chalcedon, held in 
451 against the heresy of Eutyches, went one step farther. 1 he fa- 
mous 28th canon of this council, clandestinely adopted after the as- 
sembly had closed its regular sessions and the Roman delegates had de- 
parted, gave to the Constantinopolitan prelates equal honor and 
jurisdiction with those of Rome, and for the same reason as had been 
assigned at tbe council of Constantinople above mentioned. This 
cavon was never approved by the Roman pontiffs nor the Catholic 
Church. 

6. A similarly ambitious spirit continued to be manifested, at inter- 
vals, by the bishops of that city during the four following centuries; it 
was always mildly but firmly rebuked by the Roman pontiffs; but it 
did not lead to an open rupture till the time of Fhotius, about the 
middle of the ninth century. 

7. This restless and ambitious man was intruded into the Constan- 
tinopelitan see by the influence of the imperial court, and while the 
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ly united in communion, as every body knows; therefore if the 
apostasy occurred at all, it certainly had no connexion what 
ever with the Greek schism. So this point is settled. 

The difficulty, then, returns in all its force; — from what 
church did the Roman Catholic apostatize when it fell away 
from the truth ? Are we to say that it apostatized from itself? 
But this is a palpable absurdity. Will you say that it simply 
ceased to be the true Church by changing the ancient faith ? 
Are you then prepared to admit, that, for a thousand years and 
more, there was no true Church of Christ on earth ! That 
Christ died for the salvation of men, and yet abandoned them, 
and left them without the true Religion, and therefore without 
the means of salvation, for all this long period ! That he built 
his Church on a rock, cemented it with L his blood, promised 
that “the gates of hell should not prevail against it;” and yet 
permitted it to go to ruin, to become corrupt to its very centre, 
to be infected with damnable superstition and idolatry, for more 
than ten centuries ? Had his one true Church, his beloved 
Spouse “without spot or wrinkle,” the organ of his communi- 
cation with the world, wholly disappeared from among men, or 
become so spotted and wrinkled as to be no longer his Church? 
Was his purpose thus wholly frustrated ? If so, what truth or 
certainty is there any longer in Christianity itself? If Christ 
did not think proper to preserve his own Church, how do we 

sainted Ignatius, the rightful incumbent, was still living. But the 
schism induced by him was soon healed by the wisdom and firmness 
of Rome; and the unity of the Church was thus secured for two more 
centuries. 

8. Finally, about the middle of the eleventh century, Michael 
Cerularius, another bishop of the imperial city, consummated the 
schism, by his own act, and without any provocation whatever from 
Rome. We are told as much by Mr. Palmer himself, surely an unex- 
ceptionable witness. He says: “When Cerularius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, wrote to the bishop of Trani in Italy, condemning several 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Church, and shut upihs 
Latin churchta and monasteries in Constantinople, the legate of the 
Roman see, cardinal Humbert, insisted on his implicit submission to 
the pope; and on his refusal, left an excommunication on the altar of 
his patriarchal church of St. Sophia at Constantinople.” (Compen- 
dious Ecclesiast. History, p. lOo.) The restless ambition and down- 
right violence of Cerularius thus obviously led to the final schism 
which had been so long threatened. 
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know that he has thought proper to preserve any other, or 
Christianity itself? 

But the reformation restored Christianity to its original puri- 
ty. — What assurance have we of this ? Which of the hundred 
contradictory systems of Protestantism contains the genuine 
type of that restoration ? Or does any one of them all fully 
realize the original Church of Christ ? Must we take them all 
together, in order to have original Christianity in its purity and 
integrity ? But this were absurd and impossible; for they rnutu-* 
ally exclude one another, and the original Church of Christ 
was certainly not a chaos of discordant and irreconcileable ele- 
ments. To think this, would be to blaspheme Jesus Christ 
himself. 

But there was the Greek church which still remained after 
the Latin or western had apostatized — .This is another signal 
delusion. As I have already shown, the Greek church, even 
after its schism, continued to agree in belief with the Latin 
Church in all articles of faith, except in two; the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father, and 
the supremacy of the pope; in regard to the former of which 
all evangelical Protestants of the present day differ from it and 
agree with the Roman Catholic Church. In all things else; in 
all those distinctive doctrines of Catholicity against which 
Protestants object as superstitious and idolatrous; the Greek 
church of the present day, as well as all the oriental sects, 
still profess and retain precisely the same faith and practice as 
we do. Therefore, they are clearly with us, and against Pro- 
testants. And therefore, if the western Church erred in those 
things, the eastern erred also; and so the whole Church, both 
in the east and in the west, fell away together from the true 
doctrine. Then the true Church of Christ disappeared entire- 
ly from the face of the earth. Horrible inference ! You can- 
not believe it, for an instant, my dear brethren, without losing 
all faith in Christianity itself, and turning deists at once, as 
perhaps more than half the Protestant world have already done. 

4. But this pretended falling away of the Catholic Church 
is opposed to the very genius of Christianity; and it moreover 
openly falsifies the clearest, most explicit, and most solemn 
predictions and promises of Jesus Christ; nay, it subverts 
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Christianity itself, and saps the foundation of all faith. I have 
already had occasion to hint at some of these promises; but the 
subject is so very important, that I propose to devote the next 
Lecture fo its consideration. 

From what I have already said and endeavored to prove in 
this, I hope you will agree with me in the belief, that the two 
propositions upon which the present argument rests have been 
fully established: — that Protestantism is not, and cannot claim 
to be, eighteen hundred years old; and that Catholicity can 
clearly prove her claim to this amount of antiquity. The con- 
clusion is necessary and irresistible : — that the Catholic Church 
alone is the one true Church of Jesus Christ. 

And this is the sixth evidence op Catholicity. 

May Almighty God vouchsafe to grant to us all, my dear 
brethren, to be of one mind and of one heart in Christ Jesus; 
that there may no longer be any schisms amongst us; and that, 
by coming to a knowledge of the one ancient truth, and enter- 
ing upon the old paths trodden by our ancestors; we may attain 
life everlasting. “ For what doth it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” May God grant us 
his holy light and grace to enable us to see, understand, and 
walk in these things: through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Sa- 
rior i Amen. 

10 
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LECTURE VIII. 

INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 

THE SEVENTH EVIDENCE OF CATHOLICITY. 



Text explained — Importance of the principle it involves — Doctrine of 
infallibility— What it is not— What it is— Popular objections solv- 
ed — The seat of infallibility — The pope and a general council — 
Councils of Constance and Basle — Can many fallibles make an in- 
fallible? — The charge of reasoning in a vicious circle answered — 
And retorted — The whole question depends upon a fact — Presump- 
tive evidence in proof of this fact — Four great principles applied to 
its elucidation — The apostolic age — Infallibility in possession at its 
close— Positive evidence — The promises of Christ addressed to St. 
Peter — And to the other apostles— Testimony and reasoning of St. 
p au l — The spotless Bride of the Lamb— St. Cyprian — Recapitula- 
tion — The seventh eyidence of Catholicity — St. Chrysostom and 
St. Augustine— Conclusion. 



“ And I say to thee : that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and tbs oaths or hsll shall hot frkyail aoainst it.” St. 
Matheyr xvi. 18. 



Such, my beloved brethren, is the solemn declaration and 
promise in regard to the stability of his Church, made by our 
blessed Lord and Master more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
Prophet and God as he was, he could not be himself deceived, 
nor could he deceive us; he could promise whatever he pleased, 
and redeem all that he promised. We are, then, to listen to 
his words with humility and reverence, and with the simplicity 
and docility of little children; and we are carefully to banish 
from our minds all prejudice and all disposition to cavil, if we 
would gather and profit by their sacred meaning. 

These dispositions are the more important here, as it is ques- 
tion of a great fundamental principle upon which the whole 
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edifice of the Church securely rests, and by which it can show 
to the world that it is the self-same structure now that it was 
eighteen centuries ago, when the great Man-God himself built 
it upon a rock. For if we once establish, that Christ is and 
always has been with his Church, teaching through it as his 
official organ, watching over its destinies, guarding it from 
error, averting from it all dangers both from within and from 
without; and that he pledged his eternal truth to preserve it in 
all its original purity and integrity to the very end of time;— if 
in a word, we once admit that the Church is infallible in her 
public teaching; we have cut the Gordian knot of controversy, 
and have put an end to all religious disputes and sects : for we 
have established a competent and infallible judge of controver- 
sies, to whose decisions all are bound to submit, and upon the 
truth and certainity of whose judgments all may most implicit- 
ly rely. 

Nay more, we are enabled, by means of this single princi- 
ple, to thread with ease and safety all the intricate mazes of 
Church history, to discover the finger of God every where, and 
to connect the present Catholic with the primitive Christian 
Church. For if the Church of Christ could not err in matters 
of faith and morality, she could not change, and therefore is 
the self-same now as she was in the beginning. Therefore if 
the Catholic was once the true Church, she is so yet. This 
you will recollect, is the argument which I promised in my last 
Lecture to develop on this evening. Considering the vast im- 
portance of this tenet of infallibility in the Christian system 
and the great and eternal interests involved in the belief or re- 
jection of it, may I solicit your patient and undivided at- 
tention ? 

The infallibility of the Church !— I fancy that I hear some of 
you exclaim with a smile or a lurking sneer,— surely you are 
not going to attempt proving this absurdity to an intelligent au- 
dience in the nineteenth century ! It is too late in the day to 
attempt persuading men of sense that your popes, bishops, or 
priests are infallible; as if they were not all as fallible men as 
any other; as if they were not as much liable to sin and frailty 
as the rest of mankind; as if history did not represent many 
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of them as very corrupt, and a disgrace to the Church and 
to humanity itself ! 

Have a little patience, my dear brethren, and I hope to show 
you that this popular objection, upon which declaimers have 
rung so many changes during the last three centuries, does not 
really touch the matter at issue between Protestants and the 
Catholic Church, on this subject of Church infallibility. For 
what do we mean, when we assert that the Church is infalli- 
ble ? Do we mean to say that any priest, or bishop, or any 
particular body of priests or of bishops, not representing the whole 
Church, is impeccable or infallible? Not at all; we hold no 
such doctrinal tenet; our adversaries may impute it to us for 
their own purposes; we maintain it not. 

Do we mean to say that even the pope is impeccable or infalli- 
ble, in his private and individual capacity? No Catholic di vine 
ever so much as dreamed of saying or thinking so. Do we mean 
to say that the pope, viewed in his public and official capacity, 
when he speaks out as the organ and visible head of the Church, 
is gifted with infallibility? No Catholic divine ever defended 
his infallibility, even under such circumstances, unless when 
the matters on which he uttered his definition were intimately 
connected with the doctrines of faith and morals, and when, 
if he should be permitted by God to fall into error, there would 
be danger of the whole Church being also led astray. Those 
Catholic theologians who maintain the individual infallibility 
of the Roman pontiff in this particular case, consider it as a 
matter of opinion more or less certain, not as one of Catholic 
faith obligatory on all. There is not one among them all who 
ventures to brand the defendants of the opposite opinion as 
heretics or even as suspected of heresy; and some of the great- 
est men who have, in modern times, adorned the Catholic 
Church with their virtues and writings,— as, for instance, the fa- 
mous Bossuet,— have openly and publicly to the very hour of their 
death denied the proposition that the pope is, under any cir- 
cumstances, personally infallible. 

In regard to papal decrees or bulls having reference to par- 
ticular cases of Church discipline and government, to matters 
of fact dependent on human testimony, to affairs of a political 
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or temporal nature, and to all other things not necessarily con- 
nected with faith or morals, all our divines, without one single 
exception known to me, unanimously agree in maintaining 
that, how great soever may be the respect which is due them, 
they are not to be considered as infallible. And that you may 
understand within what narrow limits the papal infallibility is 
restricted even by the warmest advocates of this opinion, I 
must farther observe, that a number of circumstances and con- 
ditions are required to prove the fact that the pope meant to 
speak tx cathedra , or as the official visible head and organ of 
the Church; and that cases of the kind are of very rare occur- 
rence, not averaging more than one or two to a century, at least 
for the last three hundred years. I mention all these undoubted 
facts, to show you that most, if not all, of the arguments usual- 
ly alleged by our adversaries from papal acts and bulls of ages 
past to disprove the infallibility of the Church, are entirely be- 
side the real question; and that they do not even refute the 
mere opinion in favor of the papal infallibility. 

What, then, is our real doctrine in regard to the infallibility 
of the Church ? It is simply and plainly this, and this alone : 
that, in virtue of the solemnly promised presence and assist- 
ance of Christ, the Church, as a Church, in its public, official 
capacity, never can err in matters of faith and morals; or never 
can teach as truth what is error. Christ divided his Church 
into two great departments or provinces : that of the teachers, 
and that of the taught; that of the spiritual governors, and that 
of the spiritually governed; that of the ministry, and that of the 
people. The .former were to teach, rule, and administer the 
sacraments; the latter were to be taught, to obey, and to re- 
ceive the sacraments. These two things went together and 
were inseparable. The duties of the people were corelative 
with those of their pastors; and the former necessarily grew out 
of the latter. Now, we hold that the great body of the pastors, 
and especially the great body of the bishops whom we view as 
successors of the apostles, and therefore as chief pastors in the 
Church, cannot go astray from the true faith, or teach errone- 
ous doctrines ; else the whole body of the people would neces- 
sarily, and, in consequence of an essential feature in the or- 
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ganization of the Church as settled by Christ himself, he drawn 
into error, and thus the whole Church would fall into heresy, 
and would cease, by the very fact, to be the Church of Christ; — 
for a false and heretical Church is certainly no Church of 
Christ at all. 

The body of bishops may be viewed in a two-fold light, 
either in their natural condition of dispersion throughout the 
world, or as assembled by their representatives in a general 
council; and in either case, when their judgment concurs with 
that of the Roman pontiff, or chief bishop, we hold it to be 
authoritative and infallible in matters of faith and morals. 
Without the concurrence of the pope, the whole body of bish- 
ops would not be adequately represented; and therefore, the 
doctrinal decision of any body of bishops, no matter how nu- 
merous or respectable, without the pope’s sanction and assent 
either express or clearly implied, would not be necessarily in- 
fallible. The same may be said of a doctrinal decision of the 
pope without the concurrence of the bishops. * 

In short, we hold that the Church teaching , in its official 
capacity, is infallible in doctrinal matters; and that whenever 
a decision on points of Christian faith and morals emanates 
from this body, whether in a state of dispersion, or represented 
in a general council, it is to be received as the decision of 
Christ himself, the great invisible Head of the Church. This 
is all that the Catholic is bound to believe on the subject. All 
else may or may not be a matter of opinion; it cannot be an 
article of Catholic faith . 

This explanation naturally leads us to the solution of another 
difficulty which has been often raised with an air of triumph, 
but which certainly has more apparent plausibility than real 
force. We are told that Catholics differ as to the seat of the 
infallibility, some placing it in the pope, others in the general 
council, and others again in the body of bishops dispersed all 
over the world; and that, therefore, there is no certainty about 
the entire doctrine, or at least about its practical operation and 

* In both these cases, I merely make an hypothesis, and I do not 
thereby mean to admit the possibility of the doctrinal decision of the 
pope being ever different from that of the body of bishops. 
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application to particular controversies. But this statement is 
manifestly defective, and places the whole matter in a false 
light. In common candor, the objectors should have stated, 
what is clearly the fact, that all Catholics unanimously agree 
in maintaining that the body of the bishops in conjunction with 
the pope is infallible. This is all that is of Catholic faith; 
and upon this there is, there can be, no difference of opinion 
among Catholics. The other matters of individual opinion are 
of very little, or rather, of no practical importance whatever. 
They are mere speculations on abstract principles, or on cases 
which, if possible at all, are of very rare occurrence under the 
most anomalous and extraordinary circumstances of the Church. 
If this be not so, let our adversaries, if they can, point to one 
single case during the last four centuries, in which the great 
body of bishops dissented from the pope in doctrinal matters. 
The fact is, they connot do it; for no such case exists. 

Nay farther, let them turn over all the annals of Church his- 
tory for eighteen centuries, and produce one single instance of 
the kind, in which the body of bishops, or a council held by 
Catholics to be general, ever taught doctrines opposed to those 
taught by an undoubted pope. Here, too, history fails them, 
or its facts will not serve their purpose. If they refer to the 
stereotype objection founded on the early sessions of the coun- 
cil of Constance, and the later sessions of that of Basle, I an- 
swer, — as has been already answered a thousand times, — that 
the alleged decrees of the former council contemplated only a 
state of schism, in which it was not apparent who among three 
different claimants of the papacy was the real pope; that they 
were enacted at a time when the maxim was universally cur- 
rent, — a doubtful pope is virtually no pope at all; * — and that 
the council of Basle, at the time the decrees objected were 
passed, was very thinly attended, was almost universally view- 
ed as a schismatical conventicle rather than as a legitimate 
council, was finally abandoned by the few bishops who had 
still lingered therein after its dissolution or prorogation by the 
pope Eugenius IV. ; that its decisions were condemned by the 

• Papa dabiua eat papa nullua. 
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council of Florence in which it was finally merged; and that 
this latter council was at the time, and is still generally admit- 
ted to be a general one, fairly representing the whole body of 
bishops in union with the pope, while that of Basle, at least in 
its later sessions, is as universally rejected. The only case, 
then, which can be objected with any degree of plausibility, to 
prove that the body of bishops may dissent from the pope, 
proves the precise contrary; for so soon as the synod of Basle 
attempted to dissever the union, it was rejected with indigna- 
tion by all except a few hot and misguided partisans, and the 
Tast majority of the bishops immediately rallied around the 
pope at Florence* 

The truth is, my dear brethren, the whole controversy which 
was carried on, chiefly in the fifteenth century, as to whether 
the council was superior to the pope, or the pope to the coun- 
cil, originated in the anomalous state of schism, and was refer- 
red to it alone. Besides, it was really rather a dispute about 
words, than about things; at least after it had been taken out of 
its legitimate connexion, and generalized by the Gallican pre- 
lates of the seventeenth century with Bossuet at their head* 
All Catholics were agreed, that there could be no general coun- 
cil without the intervention or approval of the pope. * So that, 
in ultimate analysis, the question was resolved into this : is the 
pope together with the council superior or inferior to the pope 
alone; — which was plainly no question at all. 

From what I have said, it is clear that the objections just an- 
swered do not touch the real merits of the question, but tend 
only to distract the mind from its calm consideration by making 
a number of collateral issues of no real importance, and wholly 
beside the matter in controversy. 

The same remark may be extended to another very trite, and 
very silly objection. We are gravely told, that the doctrine of 
infallibility is absurd, because many fallibles cannot make an 
infallible ! As if we founded the doctrine on the mere natu- 
ral fallibility or infallibility of men, and taught that a large 
body of men might naturally possess an attribute which could 

• At least in all cases, in which the Church is not distracted by a 
papal schism; an event, thank God, of very rare oocorrence* 
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not be predicated of each of its component parts ! We teach 
no such absurdity. We take much higher ground. We base 
the infallibility of the Church on the solemn declarations and 
promises of Christ, who was surely infallible, and upon those 
no less explicit of his inspired apostles. We hold that the 
Church is infallible, because Christ is with it, and promised to 
guard it from error, notwithstanding the passions and natural fal- 
libility of men. He did not promise infallibility to individuals, 
but to the Church, as a Church, as his Church, appointed by 
himself to be the organ of his communication with the world, 
and therefore speaking his language and expounding hie doc- 
trines with infallible certainty. This is our real position; and 
it cannot be shaken by the shallow objection just noticed. 

But how do we prove that Christ promised to make the 
Church infallible, and that his inspired apostles bear evidence 
to that promise ? Is it not from the holy scriptures ? And how 
do we know that the scriptures are the inspired word of God ? 
Is it not by the authority of the infallible Church ? Do we not 
thus reason in what is called a vicious circle , proving the di- 
vine authority of the scriptures by the infallible Church, and 
again the infallibility of the Church by the divine authority of 
the scriptures ? And how do we get out of this difficulty ? 

We get out of the circle with the greatest facility imaginable. 
The fact is, my dear brethren, it is no circle at all; it exists 
only in the fertile brain of our adversaries, who vainly imagine 
that they have enclosed us in a net of logic from which there is 
no escape, when really the objection presents no logical diffi- 
culty whatever. I am even tempted to smile at the simplitity 
that continues to urge, as a serious objection, a very shallow 
sophism which, like every thing else alleged against Catholici- 
ty, has been already put and answered a thousand times. The 
difficulty is really not on our side, but on that of our adversa- 
ries; as the following very plain considerations will, I hope, 
serve to convince you. 

1. In arguing with Protestants, who already admit the di- 
vine authority of the scriptures but deny that of the Church, it 
is surely competent for us to prove the latter by the former. 
Where is the vicious circle in proving a thing denied from a 
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thing already admitted ? Is it either logical or necessary to at- 
tempt proving what is not denied by your adversary ? Now as 
this is precisely the course of reasoning adopted by Catholics, 
and as our controversy in regard to the infallibility of the 
Church lies with Protestants only, and not with Jews or infi- 
dels, it is plain that we move in no vicious circle whatever. 

2. We can prove the inspiration of the holy scriptures with- 
out the authority of the Church, at least as well as can our ad- 
versaries; and therefore, in this respect, we stand on as good 
ground at least as they. 

3. The sophism, called reasoning in a circle, consists in 
mutually proving two different things by each other in such sort, 
that the only evidence upon which each one rests is that deriv- 
ed from the other. If either proposition be susceptible of 
proof from other sources, the circle ceases to be vicious , or as 
logicians say technically, it is opened. The mere fact, then, 
that a reasoning is circular, does not always vitiate it. Two 
persons or things may mutually bear testimony to each other, 
and yet the evidence of each be valid and worthy of acceptance. 
Thus St. John, the Baptist, bore testimony to Christ, and Christ 
bore testimony to St. John, the Baptist; and yet the testimony of 
both was viewed as authoritative and conclusive. Those who 
believed in the divine mission of John, naturally received his 
testimony in favor of Christ; and those, on the contrary, who 
believed in the divine mission of Christ as naturally accepted 
his testimony in favor of John. Was there any vicious circle in 
this obviously circular reasoning. Thus again, a man of re- 
spectable appearance takes a check to the bank purporting that 
a certain amount is to be paid to the bearer, and the check is 
immediately honored, though the check bears testimony to the 
identity of the man and he to the genuineness of the check. 
Thus also, an ambassador presents his credentials at a foreign 
court, and he is received and duly accredited, though the creden- 
tials bear evidence to him, and he to the credentials. Such 
things happen continually in every day life, and yet there is 
certainly no defective reasoning involved in them; else we must 
suppose that human affairs and reasonings move frequently in 
a vicious circle. 
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4. Let us take another example, which will lead us still 
nearer to the matter in question. We prove the genius, charac- 
ter, and principles of our own government * from our written 
constitution; and yet we also prove the genuineness and au- 
thority of our constitution by the authority of our government 
which originally framed and adopted this instrument. The 
government was fully established, and its independence and 
authority recognized both at home and abroad, for years before 
the constitution was written : and if no written constitution 
had ever been adopted, the authority of the government would 
still have remained unimpaired. Once the constitution had 
been written and adopted, its principles became authoritative 
in regard to the general structure and powers of the govern- 
ment; still the latter had the guardianship of that instrument, 
and vras the only legitimate expounder of its meaning in cases 
of doubt and controversy. Thus the government is older than 
the constitution; the former might have subsisted though the 
latter had never been written; and it was the natural expoun- 
der, and the only legitimate one in ultimate resort, of that docu- 
ment; and yet the two bear mutual testimony to each other. Is 
our whole theory of government based upon a vicious circle ? 

5. Let us now apply the facts and principles of this last ex- 
ample to the mutual testimony borne to each other by the 
Church and the scriptures, — especially by those of the new tes- 
tament, of which alone in the present case there can be ques- 
tion. In the comparison, the Church corresponds to our gov- 
ernment, and the new testament, in a certain sense, to our 
written constitution. Bearing this in mind, you will instantly 
perceive, that, in the mutual relations of the Church and the 
new testament, precisely the same facts and principles are de- 
veloped as in those of our government and its written constitu- 
tion. The Church is older than the new testament; for the last 
book of the latter was written about the close of the first cen- 
tury, after the Church had been already established for more 
than sixty-five years : the Church might have continued to ex- 

* By the government I mean here, not merely the executive depart- 
ment of it, but all its essential parts, including the legislative and ju- 
diciary. 
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ist in unimpaired authority, though the new testament had 
never been written, as it did really so subsist without it for 
more than half a century; the Church was the only natural and 
legitimate expounder of the new testament, as well as the main 
witness of its authenticity, canon, and inspiration : and finally, 
the Church and the new testament bear mutual testimony to the 
authority of each other. Is not the parallelism almost com* 
plete in every detail ? And if no vicious circle is involved in 
the former process of reasoning, with what semblance of truth 
can it be said to be involved in the latter ? 

6. Again; how was a Christian of the first centuries to be 
certain of, and to prove, the canon and inspiration of the new 
testament? By mere intrinsic evidences? But these, howevex 
strong they might seem to one who was already a believer, were 
yet, considered in themselves alone, not wholly conclusive even 
to him; while to the unbeliever they were almost entirely pow- 
erless. Besides the genuine and inspired books of the new 
testament, there were also many others then in circulation, 
either wholly spurious, or intrinsically good and genuine, but 
written by uninspired men. * The intrinsic evidences of many 
among the latter books seemed so strong at that period, that 
not a few sincere and well-disposed Christians received them 
and even placed them on a level with those which we now hold 
as divine. This proves that the mere intrinsic marks were not 
sufficient. How was this matter finally and definitively settled? 
Simply and only by the living and speaking authority of the 
early Church. And how was the authority of the Church itself 
established? By her public acts, and by the divine and bright 
seals of her heavenly mission, every where and at all times 
stamped by God himself upon her public teaching and ministra- 
tion: by her rapid and wonderful propagation throughout the 
world through means naturally the most inadequate, and in the 
face of a fierce and relentless opposition which would have 
crushed any merely human institution; — and all this though 
her doctrines were at open war with the passions of men, and 
necessarily tended to break down and crush all the most dearly 

* See the second Lecture, supra. 
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cherished institutions then universally received by mankind and 
interwoven with all forms of human society and government: 
by the astonishing beneficial effects on public morals which 
every where followed her progress; by the holy lives of her 
ministers and people, and the blood of her countless martyrs 
poured out like water to attest her divine origin and truth: 
finally, by the many and brilliant miracles by which God set 
the seal of his approbation on her divine mission to the world. 
In short, her divine authority was proved by such motives of 
credibility as no reasonable man could resist, and as actually 
did convince the world in spite of itself, that she was the 
handmaid of heaven; — by the self-same arguments as establish] 
ed the divinity of Christianity itself. 

All these brilliant and overwhelming evidences were plainly 
independent of the new testament; and yet were they deemed 
adequate and conclusive by the mass of the early Christians, 
and by the most gigantic intellects and acute reasoners of the 
early ages. They were not only for Christians, but for heathens 
and unbelievers. They convinced and converted such men as 
St. Justin and St. Augustine. The latter assigns most of these 
very motives for his firm and unwavering belief in the divinity 
of the Catholic Church, as I intend to show more fully hereafter 
in the proper place. * And yet, what reason moved this great 
man to believe in the new testament? He says: “but I would 
not believe the gospel, if the authority of the Catholic Church 
did not move me to do so.” f 

7. Thus the Church was not only older than the new testa- 
ment in point of fact, but her authority might be admitted and 
proved, by both the learned and the unlearned among the 
early Christians, independently of the new testament. It is an 
undoubted historical fact, — little attended to now-a-days when 
we hear almost nothing but the constant cry of the bible, the 
bible, — that, as we have already shown, J for more than three 
centuries, the various books of the new testament were not col- 

* In the concluding Lecture of this course. 

f Ego vero evangelio non crederem nisi ecclesiee Catholics auctori- 
tas me commoveret. Contra Epist. Fundamenti, c. 4. 

X In the second Lecture of this course. 
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lected together into one volume; and that, therefore, it was ut- 
terly impossible for the great body of Christians during that long 
period to learn Christianity or to prove the Church from the 
new testament alone. It is another fact equally certain, that 
for more than a thousand years after wards, — until the invention 
of printing, — it was utterly impossible that one in ten thousand 
could have access to the new testament. How were Christians, 
during all this time, to know which was the true Church or to 
prove its divine authority? Obviously by the very means 
and by the very process of reasoning just indicated. If not, 
what other means of proof or motives of belief had they? 

8. The authority of the Church once established by the 
alleged motives of credibility, she was naturally received as a 
competent witness of the whole Christian revelation, and, 
among other parts of it, of the canon and inspiration of the new 
testament itself. The Church, thus divinely established and 
universally acknowledged as the organ of God, put this book 
into the hands of her children, told them that it was the word 
of God, and commanded them to receive it as such, according 
to her own exposition of its meaning. They opened the book, 
and found that it contained the strongest and most explicit de- 
clarations of Christ and his inspired apostles in regard to the 
authority of the Church herself, and her infallibility in her pub- 
lic teaching. Their faith in the Church, already strong, grew 
stronger by this confirmation; and this additional argument was 
wielded with great strength against heretics, who admitted the 
inspired book, but denied the authority of the Church. Where 
was the vicious circle in all this? And if our sainted forefath- 
ers reasoned logically, are we to be called sophists for reason- 
ing precisely in the same way? 

9. But I will go yet a step farther, and retort the objection 
against those who raise it, in order to show who it is that really 
reasons in a vicious circle. I will ask the Protestant objector: 
how do you prove the canon and inspiration of the new testa- 
ment? He will answer, — he is bound according to his princi- 
ples to answer, — by the new testament itself, by its intrinsic 
marks and evidences. What? You prove the new testament 
from itself? You first receive the book as divine, and then 
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prove its divinity by the book iself! Is not this a vicious circle 
of the most palpable kind? If it be not,' please show me an 
instance that is. Jesus Christ himself said: “if I bear witness 
of myself, my witness is not true;” * and yet, these men but of 
yesterday, who take it upon themselves to catechize us in logic, 
make the new testament bear witness to itself, thereby plainly 
reversing the maxim of our Lord; and then they cry out about 
our reasoning in a vicious circle!! 

10. In short, to sum up all that I have said in two words: if 
I am arguing with a brother Christian who admits the authority 
of the new testament, and denies the authority of the Church, 
I may logically reason from the former to the latter: if arguing 
with an infidel who denies the new testament, I adopt another 
course altogether; I first prove to him the divine authority of 
the Church by the self-same arguments by which a Protestant 
would attempt to prove to him the divine origin and character 
of Christianity; and then, and not till then, will I attempt to 
convince him of the divine authority of the new testament, f 
In neither case is there even the shadow of a vicious circle. 

After this exposition, I leave it to you, my dear brethren, to 
decide whether the vicious circle does not exist in the brain of 
our adversaries and in their line of reasoning, much more 
than it exists in our own argument. And after having thus en- 
deavored to clear away some of the rubbish which our opponents 
have been for three centuries accumulating around the vener- 
able edifice of Catholic truth, I may proceed at once to point out 
to you, among its fair proportions and leading outlines, this 
great fundamental trait of infallibility, which gives strength and 
unity and durability to this rock-built House of the living God. 

The whole question, stripped of all disguise of misrepresen- 
tation, and of all collateral issues, is narrowed down to an in- 
quiry into a very plain matter of fact , to be examined, like all 
other facts, by the weight of testimony: — did Christ promise in- 
fallibility to his Church teaching , in her public and official 

* St. John v. 31. 

+ In the argument with the infidel, I may also logically use the new 
testament, not as an inspired record, but as an historical book of un- 
doubted genuineness and great weight of authority. 
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capacity? If he did, then was he able to redeem his promise, 
in spite of the natural errors and passions of men; and, in this 
case, to assert that he has not redeemed it, under the pretext 
that the Church has actually fallen into error, would fall little 
short of blasphemy: — for it would amount to a virtual denial 
either of the wisdom, or of the power, or of the goodness of 
Christ, or of all these together. If Christ did establish an in- 
fallible authority, and vest it in his Church, then all that we 
have to do is, to learn and to bow down reverently before the 
dicision of this divinely established tribunal ; and thus all con- 
troversy will cease at once and forever. This point once set- 
tled and admitted, all others necessarily follow. 

But, before entering into “the law and the testimony” fores- 
tablishing this fact, — that Christ did solemnly promise infalli- 
bility to his Church, — it may be well to pause for a moment, 
and examine, whether, from the very nature, genius, and objects 
of the Christian Religion, we would not naturally be led to ex- 
pect some such attribute in the Church founded by Christ as the 
guardian of that Religion. 

As I trust I have already shown, * the Religion of Christ was 
marked by four essential qualities, which were to be insepara- 
ble from it in all ages and in all places: 1st, Christ established 
but one Religion, and this Religion was marked by a complete 
harmony and oneness in all its parts; 2ndly, he himself de- 
fined it, and left nothing vague or indeterminate about its con- 
stitution; 3rdly, he required all mankind to embrace it, if they 
would be saved; and 4thly, he provided means by which all 
mankind might easily ascertain its existence and distinguish it 
from all other systems. Now, I maintain that none of these 
primary qualities or conditions of original Christianity could 
possibly be realized without the attribute of infallibility in the 
Church. 

1. Without this attribute in the Church teaching, it is mani- 
fest that the Christian Religion could not have been preserved 
in its original and essential oneness; its doctrines and princi- 
ples would have varied with the variations of its fallible ex- 

• In the first Lecture. 
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pounder; its body would have been torn up into a thousand 
discordant fragments; and all unity would have disappeared 
forever. This is precisely the present lamentable condition of 
all those Christian denominations which have rejected this prin- 
ciple; it is so at the present day, it was so with separatists and 
heretics from the very beginning. Without this infallible guid- 
ing principle, the Church would have been left, like a ship 
without rudder or compass or pilot, to the mercy of the storms 
and the waves of human passion, and it would have been 
necessarily ‘‘carried to and fro by every wind of doctrine.” 
Thus the intentions of Christ would have been entirely frus- 
trated of their effect, and the unity and harmony of his master- 
work would have been marred forever. 

2. Not only this, but there would have remained little or no- 
thing definite or determinate in the Christian Religion; all its 
principles would have been or become unsettled, vague, and 
uncertain; men would not have known any longer, with any 
degree of certainty, what was truth and what was error; and 
they could not have made an act of divine faith, without which, 
however, “it is impossible to please God.” * For faith ex- 
cludes all doubt and uncertainty whatever; it is unhesitating 
and unwavering in its very nature; else it may be human 
opinion, it cannot be divine faith, f Without an infallible 
guide, to tell men with unerring truth what is revealed and what 
is not, how could there be any certainty as to the objects of 
faith, especially in cases of controversy? It is plain that there 
could be none, and that doubt would over-shadow every thing 
in Christianity. Men would be “always learning and never 
attaining to the knowledge of the truth.” \ In fine, they would 
be precisely in the distracted, feverish, ever varying, and utter- 
ly forlorn conditiorf of modern Protestants. Some might 
indeed cling to one or another human system of Religion with 
greater or less tenacity; but others would reject all Religion as 
uncertain, if not false, and would precipitate themselves, with 
the majority of the Protestant world at the present day, into the 
yawning gulf of infidelity. 

* Hebrews xi. 6. f See more on this subject in Lecture ii., supra. 

X II Timothy iii. 7. 

10 * 
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3. Had Christ left his Religion in this frightful case of dis- 
traction and uncertainty, how could he have required all men 
to embrace it, under the penalty of eternal damnation? How 
could he hare requited men to hear the Yoice of a Church 
which spoke no certain language, was itself fallible, and might 
mislead them? 

4. Moreover, how cou)d he have made divine faith an es- 
sential condition of salvation for all mankind; when, in the 
supposition above indicated, he would certainly not have pro- 
vided the means absolutely necessary for any one man to elicit 
an act of divine faith? Did he mean merely to tantalise men 
with the hope of an imaginary but impossible salvation? Did 
he, by constituting a fallible and erring Church the guide of 
mankind, place “ the blind to lead the blind,” and then con- 
demn men to eternal perdition for ‘ 'falling into the ditch?” 
Had he left no better provision than this to enable us to attain 
to a knowledge of the truth, and thereby to save our immortal 
souls, his Religion would have been wholly powerless and total- 
ly unworthy of him. It would have promised unity, and 
certainty, and truth; but would, at the same time, have sown 
the seeds of division, of uncertainty, and of error among 
mankind. 

Thus you see, my dear brethren, that the Christian Religion 
could not have subsisted for even a century, in its original na- 
ture and essential qualities, without this attribute of infallibility 
In the body of its public authorized teachers. The inference is 
plain: — that Christ, who was a Prophet and a God, would not, 
and could not, have left it without a quality so essential to its 
durability and very existence. 

But there is yet another very strong presumptive argument in 
favor of the intention of Christ to confer this attribute of infal- 
libility on his Church teaching. It is admitted on all hands, 
that the body of Christian pastors was infallible in their official 
oral teaching during the apostolic age; that is, till the close of 
the first century. The new testament was not yet completed, 
and, of course, there was on earth no infallible guide, save that 
of the public authorized teaching of the ministry. Thus, after 
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the death of the last apostle, * or at the beginning of the second 
century, the body of Christian pastors was in undoubted and 
unchallenged possession of infallibility, and had been so for 
sixty-six years, — ever since the day of Pentecost. Now, what 
evidence is there, whether in scripture, in history, or in natural 
reason, to prove that the Church should then be stripped of a 
quality which she had so long possessed, and had received from 
Christ himself through the presence of the Holy Ghost whom 
he had promised to send? Was there less necessity for an in- 
fallible guide in the second century, than there had been in the 
first? Were the passions of men less strong, and their pride of 
opinion less headlong? Or had Christ’s love for mankind sud- 
denly cooled down, after having burned brightly for but little 
more than half a century? Where, I ask, is the evidence that 
Christ meant, at this precise epoch, to change an avowedly 
essential feature in the earlier constitution of the Church? 

Is it, because the new testament was then completed and put 
into the hands of Christians, as the only infallible guide after 
the death of the apostles? — But how do you prove this? Does 
the new testament itself say so? And if it does not, what right 
have you, who profess to take all your faith from the new testa- 
ment, to say so? Does not history clearly falsify your assump- 
tion, by asserting that the whole new testament was not even 
gathered into one volume, — much less put into the hands of 
the people as an infallible guide, — for more than two centuries 
afterwards? 

Is it, because infallibility was meant by Christ to be confined 
to the apostles, and to cease after their death? — Again, I ask 
where is the proof of this? Does Christ say so? Do his 
apostles say so? If neither say so, — and neither does say so, — 
what right have you to make the assertion? What right have 
you to base your whole system upon a mere assumption, when 
you are continually calling on us for proofs? But had the apos- 
tles no personal qualities which were not transmitted to their 
successors in the ministry? Certainly they had; they were in- 

* St. John, who died at Ephesus about the year 100, or 66 yean af- 
ter our Lord’s ascension. 
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spired men, and individually infallible in matters of faith. 
This privilege was necessary for the first founders of the Church 
in different parts of the world; and it would not be so neces. 
sary after the Church should be once firmly established. But 
they were also infallible as a body, as for instance, when they 
met in council at Jerusalem; this collective infallibility was 
necessary for the preservation of the Church in the purity and 
integrity of her doctrines, just as much as was the power to 
preach, to baptize, to administer the sacraments, and to govern 
the Church; and therefore, it is fair to infer that it was to be 
transmitted, along with those ordinary ministerial powers, to 
the body of their successors in office to the very end of time. 
At least, there exists the strongest presumptive evidence that 
this privilege was to be so transmitted; and this presumption 
can be destroyed only by the strongest reasons to the contrary. 

But does any such evidence exist? Does Christ, do his in- 
spired apostles, breathe one word or syllable from which we 
might infer that they meant this privilege to cease with the 
apostles? Let us see. 

1. Christ addresses St. Peter, in presence of the other apos- 
tles, in the language of my text: “thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” This is surely a clear, emphatic, 
and most explicit promise ; it is limited to no time and to no 
place; it was to be fulfilled after as well as before the death of 
the apostles. It clearly imported, that the Church was to be 
built upon a firm and immoveable rock ; that it was to be an 
unshaken and impregnable fortress throughout all ages; that it 
was to be, indeed, fiercely assailed by the powers of darkness, 
symbolized by “the gates of hell;”* but that, strong in the 
power and assistance of Christ, its Architect, it was to defy all 
assaults, and to remain unconquered f by all the combined 
power and opposition of wicked men and of demons. 

* In the Greek Pulaj Hadou, — the gates of Hades , or of the lower 
regions of darkness, death, or more properly k ell. It was usual to 
hold courts of judicatjry in the spacious gateways of the eastern 
Cities; and from Dr. Durbin’s recent “Observations in the East,” it 
appears, that the same custom is still retained there: hence, by a natur- 
al figure of speech, the powers of a city were meant by its gates . 

fin Greek Katischusousin, — rendered in Hederici’s Lexicon: viribus 
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Christ himself elsewhere more fully explains what he meant 
by the figure of building a house upon a rock. He says: “who- 
soever heareth these my words and doeth them, shall be likened 
to a wise man who built his house upon a rock; and the rain 
fell, and the flood came, and the winds blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell not, for it wa# founded upon a rock. 
And every one who heareth these my words and doeth them 
not, shall be like a foolish man, who built his house upon the 
sand; and the rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and they beat upon that house, and it fell, and great was 
the fall thereof.” * Shall we say, my brethren, that Christ was 
himself like the foolish man, and built his Church upon a sand- 
bank , from which it was soon to be thrown down by the sweeping 
winds and undermining rains? If so, he was not God, nor was 
he even a Prophet. Or shall we say, that, like the wise man, 
he built his Church firmly and solidly upon a rock, from which 
all the fiercest storms and most deluging rains could not dislodge 
it, or effect its overthrow? Most certainly. And yet he would 
not have been this wise builder, had he founded his Church so 
loosely and clumsily, that it was destined to be overthrown by 
the least breath of opposition. 

Our dissenting friends tell us, that the Church is not infal- 
lible; that it corrupted the truth of God, that it fell away from 
its divine Founder, that it was overthrown and prevailed 
against for more than ten centuries by the most abominable 
errors and superstitions, and the most fatal and soul-killing 
idolatry; in a word, that it ceased to be the true Church, and 
that it was overcome by the powers of darkness. Christ said*— 
and he was a God that uttered the promise: — “THE GATES 
OF HELL SHALL NOT PREVAIL AGAINST MY CHUCH 
BUILT UPON A ROCK!” Which are we to believe? Luth- 
er or Jesus Christ? Both cannot be right. Which will you 
believe? 

valeo adversus aliquem, obruo, deprimo, dejiciopropollentia virium, — 
to prevail against a person by main strength, to overwhelm, to break 
down, to overthrow by excess of strength. I give these primary 
meanings to answer the silly cavil founded on the English word pre- 
vail, as if it only meant to exclude a final and permanent overthrow of 
the Church. Men sometimes catch at straws. 

* St. Mathew vii. 24, 25, 26, 27. 
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2. Again, my dear brethren, Christ commanded his first 
body of ministers to preach the gospel and to establish his 
Church; he clothed them with full plenipotentiary powers for 
carrying out his purpose, — “as the Father hath sent me, so also 
I send you; — * he promised to ratify their official acts, — 
“Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon eartl^ 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven ,, ; — f he told them, — “he that 
receiveth you, receiveth me,” X and, “he that heareth you, 
heareth me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth me*’; § — final- 
ly, he commanded all men to hear and obey this Church teach- 
ing in his name and with his authority, under the awful penalty 
of being ranked with heathens and publicans, the off-casts of 
Jewish society: “And if he will not hear the Church, let him 
be to you as a heathen and a publican.” 1 

There is obviously no limitation whatever as to time, * place, 
or persons in all these solemn declarations; they are as general 
as they are explicit and emphatic; they develop a cardinal 
principle of the Christian Church, — its authoritative, divine, 
and infallible teaching, until the end of time. If the Church 
could lead men astray by teaching them error instead of truth, 
how could Jesus Christ have commanded all mankind to hear 
and obey that teaching? Could he command them to hear what 
might be, and what, according to our adversaries, was damna- 
ble error and idolatry? Here again, my dear brethren, we have 
Luther in direct opposition to Christ: the latter says, “hear the 
Church;” the former, “do not hear the Church, but prot est 
against it with all your might, for it teaches fatal error, and ‘the 
gates of hell have prevailed against it’ for more than a thous- 
and years!” I ask you, which are we to believe and follow? 

3. Our divine Redeemer, moreover, promised to the first in- 
cumbents of the ministerial office, in the most explicit lan- 
guage and under the most solemn circumstances, the continual 
presence and assistance of the Holy Ghost; and to show that 
he did not mean to confine the fulfilment of the promise to 

• St. John xx. 21. fSt. Mathew xviii. 18. 

t St. Mathew x. 40. §St. Luke x. 16. 

|| St. Mathew xviii, 17. 
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them personally, he added, that the kind offices of this divine 
Paraclete were to continue, — of course in the body of the minis- 
try, their lawful successors in office,— forever. The meaning 
of his words cannot be mistaken but by the wilfully blind and 
perverse. “And I will ask the Father, and he will give you 
^pother Paraclete, that he hay abide with you fobbveb, 
the Spirit of truth whom the world cannot receive.” * “And 
when he, the Spirit of truth, shall come, he will teach 
you all tbuth.” f Surely, my dear brethren, if these con- 
soling and splendid promises mean any thing, they mean pre- 
cisely what we contend for; — that the great body of Christ’s 
ministers, even until the end of time, were to be taught all truth, 
by the Holy Spirit of truth himself, who was to abide with them 
forever for this very purpose; and that they were consequently 
to be preserved from all doctrinal error; in short, that they were 
to be infallible in matters of faith. 

3. But there is yet another solemn promise of Christ to the 
same effect, equally striking, equally emphatic, and equally 
conclusive. It would seem, indeed, that our blessed Lord, know- 
ing the vital importance of this great principle, wished tb an- 
nounce it in every form of language and on all the more solemn 
occasions of his life, so that there might be no possibility of 
mistake on the subject. The promises to which I last alluded 
were made on that sad occasion, when he announced to his 
grief-stricken apostles, in words of the most tender and divine 
eloquence, his speedy departure from amongst them. The 
promise, to which I shall now invite your attention, was made 
in his farewell address to them, on the eve of his ascension in- 
to heaven. “All power is given to me in heaven and in earth: 
go ye, therefore, and teach all nations; baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have command- 
ed you; and behold, I am with you all days, even to 

THE CONSUMMATION OF THE WOBLD.” { 

* St. John xiv. 16, 17. f St. John xvi. 13. 

t In the Greek, this last clause is: Kai Idou ego meth’ umin eimi 

PASAS TAB HEM ERAS EOS TES 8UNTELEIA8 TOO AIONOS.* — literally; “And 

behold, I am with you all the days even unto the consummation of the 
world.” The Protestant version always is not so explicit or emphatic; 
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What, my dear brethren, is the meaning of these solemn 
words? What, in particular, is the meaning of that last ex- 
pressive clause to which such especial attention is invited by 
the emphatic behold ? It is manifestly this. Christ sends his 
apostles to preach, to teach, to baptize, to perform all the duties 
of their ministerial office; and, to encourage and strengthen 
them in the arduous undertaking, he promises them his ever 
abiding presence and assistance in the discharge of all those 
official duties, — so that they might be preserved from error, and 
might thus teach mankind with unerring certainty “all the 
things” which he had given them in charge. He had taught 
them the principles of his holy Religion; he had concealed 
from them none of the mysteries of his heavenly kingdom; he 
had promised them the Holy Spirit of truth to bring back all 
his teachings to their remembrance ; he had died on the cross 
to seal the truths of his Religion with his blood: and now, 
about to take his final leave of his dear apostles, he solemnly 
charges them to teach all those holy truths, and he pledges his 
own unerring veracity to them, that he will be with them and 
assist them in doing so that they may discharge this essential 
duty without falling into error. They were naturally weak, 
erring men; but he was the God who had already triumphed 
over death, and who was going to enter triumphantly into 
heaven; and he here pledges himself to throw around tlieir na- 
tural weakness and frailty the impenetrable panoply of his own 
immortal power and truth. 

Had he not meant thus to secure the body of his ministry 
from error in teaching and baptizing the nations, all the fruits 
of his labors and blood would have been scattered to the winds; 
error would have been taught instead of truth; human inven- 
tions would have been substituted for his own divine sacra- 
ments; his one Church would have been split up into a thous- 
and fragments; in a word, it would have become thoroughly 
distracted, corrupted, and rotten from its very birth; and there- 

while that of Campbell utterly and most glaringly perverts the sense 
of the whole passage, translating the latter half of it , — “unto the. end 
of the present state //” How impious thus to lay violent hands on 
the word of God! This instance alone may serve toBhow the fallacy 
of private judgment, and the necessity of an infallible guide in mat- 
ters of Religion. 
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fore wholly unsuited to the purpose of conducting men to a 
knowledge of the truth. Who does not perceive all this at a. 
single glance ? Christ surely foresaw all of the grievous evils 
which would be consequent upon his Religion being left to the 
weak, fallible, and unaided judgment of his pastors; and he 
could have guarded against those evils in no other way than by 
securing them from error, by his constant presence and assist- 
ance, in their public and official ministerial acts. 

But this promise was meant to be confined to the apostles, 
and was not intended to be transmitted to their successors. — 
And, pray, who told you so ? Does Christ say or intimate any 
thing of the kind ? No, certainly; but he says precisely the 
contrary. His promise plainly extends to all ages, “even unto 
the consummation of the world.” Were the apostles to live 
so long ? Did Christ care only for the apostolic age, and make 
adequate provision for securing it only from error ? Did he 
not foresee that this provision would be even much more need- 
ed after, than before, the death of his apostles ? Did he die 
for the men of the apostolic age alone, or for those of all ages? 
And ought you not also, according to this strange canon of inter- 
pretation, to limit the power to preach and to baptize to the 
apostles themselves? Why admit the perpetuity and transmis> 
sion of these ministerial offices, and deny the same of the pro- 
mised assistance annexed to them? Is it fair or reasonable to in- 
terpret consecutive and connected clauses of the same pas- 
sage by different rules, without any thing in the context to 
warrant the difference? And what are we to think of a cause 
which feels compelled to resort to such expedients as this? In 
fine, my dear friends, if words have any definite meaning at all, 
it is plain that Christ meant by this promise to secure from error 
the body of his ministers to the very end of time, by his unin- 
terrupted and daily presence and assistance. 

5. Surely St. Paul, the great apostle of the gentiles, and 
that chosen vessel of election, who had been rapt to the third 
heavens, knew full well the genius of Christianity, and the 
mind of Christ in the organization of his Church. Yet St. 
Paul writing to Timothy, a bishop and an immediate successor 
of the apostles, uses this emphatic language concerning the 
10 
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